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PREFACE 


This  study  was  conducted  by  IMC  Consulting  Group  Inc.  on  behalf  of  an 
inter-agency  government  steering  committee.  The  study  results  provide  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  all  aspects  of  commercial  recreational 
development  for  northern  Alberta.  The  committee  believes  that  the  results 
of  the  study  will  generate  requests  for  additional  information  on  general 
opportunities  as  well  as  on  specific  projects. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Alberta  Tourism  Mr.  Brian  Payne 


Edmonton,  Alberta 


Telephone  (403)  427-2501 


Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Mr.  Paul  Short 
Telephone  (403)  422-7011 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 


The  Alberta  government  White  Paper  on  Proposals  for  an  Industrial  and  Science 
Strategy  for  Albertans  1985-1990,  identified  a  provincial  commitment  to  encourage 
and  develop  economic  diversification.  The  achievement  of  a  significant  increase  in 
Alberta's  tourism  industry  was  a  key  objective  of  this  strategy  and  as  such,  both  public 
and  private  recreation  and  tourism  initiatives  have  become  increasingly  prevalent 
during  the  later  part  of  this  decade. 

The  development  of  recreational  resources  and  activities,  the  basis  from  which  our 
tourism  industry  is  built,  have  evolved  for  the  most  part,  from  programs  and  policies  of 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  governments.  These  initiatives  have  observably 
focussed  upon  the  overall  upgrade  and  development  of  prime  resources  and  tourism 
generators  in  areas  most  impacted  by  tourists,  namely,  the  mountain  parks,  major 
centres  and  major  intra-provincial  corridors  throughout  the  province. 

Northern  Alberta,  as  evidenced  through  its  relative  lack  of  major  developed  tourism 
generators,  has  played  a  less  dramatic  role  in  tourism  infrastructure  development  than 
its  southern  counterpart.  The  majority  of  existing  tourism  opportunities  which  now 
exist  have  been  developed  and  are  operated  by  the  public  sector.  Northern  Alberta 
residents,  communities  and  the  few  current  private  operators  realize  that  they  have 
considerable  potential  in  adding  to  the  economic  development  of  the  province  through 
various  tourism  initiatives.  If  full  potential  is  to  be  reached,  the  time  to  investigate 
and  identify  commercially  viable  recreation  opportunities  throughout  northern  Alberta 
is  now. 

Provincial  government  response  to  this  need  has  resulted  in  this  present  study,  the 
purpose  of  which  is: 

1.  To  measure  the  current  status  of  commercial  recreation  in  northern  Alberta; 

2.  To  determine  where  current  and  future  commercial  recreation  opportunities 
exist  and; 

3.  To  develop  recommendations  aimed  at  stimulating  positive  growth  of  the 
commercial  recreation  sector. 
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In  July,  1989  the  IMC  Consulting  Group  Inc.  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the 
study  on  behalf  of  an  inter-agency  governmental  Steering  Committee  lead  by  the 
Forestry  Industry  Development  Division  of  Forestry  Lands  and  Wildlife.  This 
comprehensive  baseline  study  has  been  funded  through  Northern  Alberta 
Development  Agreement  Program  funding  and  as  such,  the  study  area  is  coterminous 
with  that  of  the  Northern  Alberta  Development  Council  Area. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  work  fully  sets  the  stage  for  a  well  researched, 
comprehensive  approach  whereby  both  the  government  and  the  recreation  sector  can 
collectively  develop  the  recreation  and  tourism  opportunities  which  he  in  abundance 
throughout  northern  Alberta. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  are  a  result  of  an  objective  assessment  by  the 
consultant.  These  conclusions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  government  departments  involved.  Nevertheless,  the  steering  committee  has 
provided  feedback  on  all  aspects  of  the  study. 

1.1  STUDY  OBJECTIVES 

The  conduct  of  research  for  this  study  was  guided  by  the  following  objectives. 

1.  To  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  background  materials,  data,  issues 
and  poUcies  that  affect  and  depict  the  current  status  of  recreational 
development  in  Northern  Alberta. 

2.  To  identify  and  document  the  present  status  and  value  of  the  commercial 
recreation  industry  relative  to  a  number  of  categories,  including  facilities, 
products  and  experiences,  in  support  of  tourism  development  in  the  north. 

3.  To  identify  and  document  the  barriers  to  commercial  recreation  opportunities 
by  assessing  natural  resources,  infrastructure,  financial,  entrepreneurial,  policy 
and  market  constraints. 
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4.  To  summarize  what  and  where  are  the  potential  commercial  recreation 
opportunities  in  the  north,  in  accordance  to  industry  type. 

5.  To  segment  the  potential  opportunities  by  scope  and  scale. 

6.  To  assess  potential  opportunities  by  market  feasibility  and  financial  viability. 

7.  To  investigate  and  provide  strategic  approaches  to  development  by  identifying 
constraints  and  possible  solutions  to  mitigate  the  constraints. 

8.  To  describe  recommendations  and  actions  steps  to  help  implement  the 
strategic  approaches  to  development. 

12  METHODOLOGY 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  this  study  necessitated  a  five  phase  approach  presented 
as  foUows. 

1.  Current  Status  Review 

2.  Forecast  Demand  Analysis 

3.  Opportunity  Identification 

4.  Opportunity  Feasibility 

5.  Recommended  Strategy 

NOTE:  Since  commercial  recreation  opportunities  served  as  the  object  of  research 
and  analysis,  the  consultant  team  and  the  project  committee  in  recognizing  that 
commercial  recreation  in  its  broadest  context  is  multi-faceted,  set  parameters  for  the 
scale  of  opportunity  to  be  analyzed. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  commercial  recreation  opportunities  are  reviewed  and 
analyzed  on  the  basis  of  opportunity  areas  as  sub-services/industries  of  the  overall 
tourism/recreation  industry.  In  this  regard  site  specific  commercial  ventures,  although 
inventoried,  were  not  analyzed  on  an  individual  basis. 
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For  example,  if  demands  were  shown  for  increased  wilderness  access  or  touring  in  any 
given  area,  and  no  organizations  or  suppliers  for  the  services  existed,  then  the 
opportunity  was  dealt  with  in  a  regional,  or  sub-zone  basis  without  identifying  specific 
sites  or  services  required. 

In  this  regard,  the  modelling  of  an  opportunity  was  generated  and  further  feasibility 
commenced  on  this  basis. 

1.2.1  Current  Status  Review 

The  Alberta  Forest  Service  was  regarded  as  the  most  involved  public  agency  in 
developing,  administrating  and  controlling  forest  recreation  in  northern  Alberta. 
Subsequently,  the  formats  for  data  collection  and  analysis  were  undertaken  on  a 
Forest  Zone  basis. 

The  inventory  of  existing  recreation  resources  began  with  a  review  of  all  available 
secondary  data  sources.  Information  on  recreation  supply  was  collected  and 
categorized  by  type  including: 

fixed  roof  accommodation 
non-fixed  roof  accommodation 
concentrated  recreation 
wilderness  adventure  products 
touring  products 
heritage  interpretive  products 
special  attractions/services  or  events 

In  all  categories,  data  collection  included  both  quantitive  and  qualitative  analysis, 
public  and  non-profit-public  versus  commercial  operators.  Where  possible  attendance 
and  participation  rates  were  also  recorded.  Data  was  assimilated  and  reviewed  on 
both  a  Forest  Zone  basis  and  by  recreation  type  for  the  entire  study  region. 

Primary  research  was  undertaken  using  a  combination  of  surveys,  focal  group 
meetings  and  interviews. 
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A  representative  sample  of  operator  types  on  a  geographic  cross-section  was 
developed  through  the  assistance  of  tourism  associations  and  a  mail  out  return  survey 
was  administered.  Information  sought  included  type  of  operation,  user  demands, 
future  plans,  constraints  to  operations,  financial  viability  and  opportunity  assessments. 

Survey  information  was  augmented  by  information  obtained  from  seven  focal  group 
workshops  which  were  held  throughout  the  study  area.  The  workshops  included 
regional  representation  from  both  public  and  private  operators  in  the  recreation  and 
tourism  sectors.  Workshop  sessions  focused  upon  inventory  review,  stated  constraints 
and  issues  and  recreation  and  tourism  sector  opportunities.  WhUe  in  the  various  study 
sub-regions  the  consultants  undertook  interviews  with  both  public  and  private 
operators. 

The  information  from  both  primary  and  secondary  research  was  recorded,  analyzed 
and  presented  to  the  study  committee  by  forest  region  and  for  the  overall  study  area. 
The  salient  features  of  this  preliminary  research  presented  the  constraints  and  issues, 
the  apparent  opportunities  from  an  industry  perspective  and  the  recreation  service 
voids  which  exist  throughout  northern  Alberta. 

12.2  Forecast  Demand  Analysis 

This  second  phase  of  research  involved  an  overview  of  commercial  recreation  travel 
trends  and  a  review  of  expected  impacts  to  the  overall  recreation/tourism  industry 
resulting  from  demographics,  participation  trends  in  each  recreation  activity  type, 
development  in  other  industry  sectors  and  forecasted  infrastructure  development  for 
the  region. 

Secondary  data  review  served  as  the  basis  for  this  analysis.  Such  review  was  deemed 
vital  in  determining  the  future  viability  of  any  assumed  opportunity  in  any  given  area 
of  the  region. 
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Opportunity  Identification 


Since  the  feasibility  of  specific  opportunities  in  specific  sites  is  a  complex  and  multi- 
faceted,  issue,  the  determination  of  feasibility  on  each  and  every  stated  opportunity 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  However,  through  an  analysis  of  supply  and 
demand  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  sub-regional  needs  within  each  recreation  type  and 
formulate  model  situations  which  could  be  tested.  In  all,  eight  opportunity  models 
were  developed  as  a  means  to  test  feasibility  and  impact  in  sub-regional  areas.  Each 
opportunity  model  was  developed  in  a  manner  which  portrayed  the  evident  needs  and 
opportunities  generic  to  each  region  and  within  each  recreation  activity  category. 
Based  upon  review  of  forecast  demand,  complementary  impacts  from  associate 
development,  and  known  initiatives  for  infrastructure  development,  prime  areas  or 
opportunity  complexes  were  developed  as  a  means  to  measure  the  feasibihty  of  each 
opportunity  model. 


Given  that  the  opportunity  models  and  their  placement  were  generated  from  both  a 
needs  perspective  and  from  a  market  perspective,  this  phase  of  research  provided 
extra  justification  in  determining  the  financial  and  environmental  feasibility  of  each 
opportunity. 

The  economic  analysis  traced  potential  economic  impacts  that  might  be  produced. 
The  economic  analysis  traced  the  cost/benefit  of  each  model  and  the  related  sub- 
regional  economic  impacts  as  affected  by  estimated  capital  and  operational  costs  by 
each  model  on  both  a  provincial  and  sub-regional  basis. 

The  environmental  feasibility  traced  the  impacts  of  the  development  from  a  biological 
and  social  perspective. 

Final  decisions  were  made  as  to  the  viability  of  previously  noted  opportunity  models 
and  their  respective  locations  within  opportunity  complexes.  The  most  feasible 
opportunity  options  were  then  determined. 


1.2.4 


Opportunity  Feasibility 
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12.5  Recommended  Strategy 


The  opportunities  as  identified  were  assessed  in  relation  to  recorded  constraints, 
particularly  those  constraints  which  impeded  development  from  a  regulatory  and 
policy  perspective. 

The  consulting  team  then  developed  recommendations  aimed  at  mitigating  those 
constraints  which  impeded  the  development  of  key  commercial  recreation 
opportunities,  and  recommended  new  initiatives  which  would  serve  to  expedite  such 
development. 

There  is  little  question  that  commercial  recreation  has  considerable  potential  to 
impact  the  economy  of  Northern  Alberta.  Entrepreneurial  abilities  and  interest  and 
market  demands  will  continue  to  be  the  main  driving  forces  behind  this  potential.  This 
has  been  proven  to  be  the  case  in  other  sectors,  as  well  as  in  other  geographic  areas 
such  as  southern  Alberta.  The  promise  in  the  north,  however,  may  not  be  that 
imminent.  The  viability  of  some  opportunities  will  be  realized  in  the  short  term,  while 
for  others,  a  longer  timeframe  will  be  requied  as  the  market  increases. 

Several  initiatives  could  be  undertaken  to  help  expedite  new  development 
opportunities  and  mitigate  the  many  constraints  that  are  inhibiting  the  progress  of  the 
industry  in  the  north.  However,  these  initiatives  will  only  come  about  if  commercial 
recreation  as  an  entity  gains  a  similar  profile  and  importance  as  the  more  traditional 
resource  extraction  industries. 
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2.0     RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 
(Current  Status  Report) 


2.0 


RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 
(Current  Status  Review) 


An  extensive  review  of  both  primary  and  secondary  data  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
establish  a  clear  description  of  the  recreation  situation  in  northern  Alberta.  As  a 
result  of  the  many  existing  studies  and  research  documents  available  to  the  study  team, 
much  of  the  review  concentrated  on  the  readily  available  information.  Sources 
included  material  collected  from  Provincial  Government  agencies,  Planning 
Commissions,  Municipalities,  the  Tourism  Zones  and  various  organizations  that  have 
influenced  tourism  and  recreation  in  Alberta.  Once  analyzed,  the  secondary  data  and 
information  served  to  create  an  excellent  base  of  knowledge. 

Primary  research  was  also  used  to  address  information  gaps  and  to  obtain  a  sound 
appreciation  for  the  prevalent  issues  in  northern  Alberta.  Key  to  this  aspect  of  the 
research  exercise  was  to  examine  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  various  operators 
within  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  was  felt  that  those  in  the  industry  were  the 
most  capable  of  advice  on  issues  relevant  to  tourism  and  commercial  recreation  in 
northern  Alberta.  Two  principal  means  of  collecting  information  were  used:  (i)  focus 
group  workshops  were  held  in  seven  communities  and  (ii)  a  survey  questionnaire  was 
distributed  to  a  selected  sample  of  approximately  400  members  of  the  five  Northern 
Tourist  Zones. 

This  section  describes  the  current  status  of  recreation  development  in  the  north  based 
on  the  research  and  analysis  conducted  for  this  exercise.  Primarily,  the  recreation 
inventory  is  described  by  activity  category  and  a  review  by  forest  region.  The 
inventory  is  also  summarized  in  graphic  form.  The  results  of  the  operator  survey  are 
presented  along  with  the  issues  and  constraints  identified  by  the  focus  groups.  Ideas 
for  commercial  recreation  opportunities  that  were  obtained  from  the  survey  and  the 
focus  group  workshops  are  also  discussed.  This  section  culminates  with  an  overview  of 
what  the  expansion  of  commercial  recreation  opportunities  in  northern  Alberta  can 
build  upon. 
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RECREATION  INVENTORY 


The  existing  recreation  facilities  inventory  was  compiled  by  Forest  Region.  Although 
the  data  collected  was  extracted  from  many  different  sources,  an  extensive  base  of 
information  was  provided  by  the  Alberta  Forest  Service.  Utilizing  the  Forest  Regions 
as  administrative  and  organizational  units  also  assisted  with  the  application  of  non- 
AFS  related  information  and  data.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  update  the  inventory 
with  regard  to  the  seven  activity  categories  used.  Updates  and  revisions  to  initial  lists 
were  provided  by  the  regional  AFS  officials,  by  the  Tourism  Zones,  by  municipalities, 
Regional  Planning  Commissions  and  by  the  operators  themselves. 

The  Situational  Analysis  presented  herein  attempts  to  assess  the  various  Forest 
Regions  with  respect  to  the  seven  activity  categories  and  the  many  sub-categories. 
Although  the  scope  of  the  study  did  not  allow  for  a  qualitative  assessment  of  the  many 
recreational  facilities,  a  comparative  assessment  is  presented.  Otherwise,  the  activity 
inventory  is  presented  by  quantity  of  units,  by  areas  and  operators,  and  by  geographic 
area  and  level  of  usage. 


In  collaboration  with  the  Steering  Committee  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  terms  of 
reference,  seven  (7)  recreation  activity  categories  were  chosen  to  inventory: 

Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 
Non-Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 
Concentrated  Recreation 
Wilderness  Adventure  Products 
Touring  Products 
Heritage/Interpretive  Products 
Special  Attractions/Services/Events 


2.1.1 


Inventory  by  Activity 
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Each  of  these  categories  were  segmented  further  by  sub-category,  inventoried  and 
plotted  by  geographic  area  throughout  the  NADC  region  (see  Appendix  A  and  Map 

!)• 

Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Lodging  was  reviewed  under  ten  (10)  sub-categories: 


o 

hotels/motels 

0 

bed  and  breakfast 

0 

guest  ranches/farms 

0 

fly-in  fishing  lodges 

0 

fishing  lodges 

0 

hunting  lodges 

o 

rental  cabins 

o 

four  season  resorts 

0 

summer  resorts 

0 

winter  operations 

Northern  Alberta  to  date  has  been  characterized  as  having  a  large  supply  of  services 
that  cater  to  industrial  development.  In  fact,  much  of  the  economic  development  that 
has  accrued  to  both  small  and  large  communities  can  be  attributed  to  the  resource 
extractive  industries  that  established  themselves  over  the  past  three  decades. 
Consequently,  lodging,  largely  in  the  form  of  hotels,  motels  and  motor  inns,  has  been 
developed  with  the  industrial  market  in  mind,  especially  in  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
The  larger  centres  such  as  Grande  Prairie,  Fort  McMurray,  Peace  River,  High  Level 
and  Whitecourt,  do  however  contain  some  facilities  that  are  positioned  to  cater  to  the 
business  traveller  and  motoring  tourist.  Nevertheless,  out  of  over  7,000  units  in 
several  hotels  and  motels  in  northern  Alberta,  a  significant  share  of  the  supply  is 
questionable  tourist  accommodation.  Several  communities  actually  contain  facilities 
that  have  received  "not  approved"  designations  as  a  result  of  not  meeting  basic 
industry  standards  introduced  by  the  Alberta  Hotel  Association. 
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Since  the  recession  of  the  early  1980's,  new  construction  of  facilities  has  been  slow  to 
occur  in  northern  Alberta.  Upgrading  of  facilities  is  beginning  to  occur  in  some 
communities  where  the  market  and  competitive  forces  warrant  it. 

At  least  eleven  (11)  fly-in  fishing  lodges  are  located  in  the  NADC  region,  nine  (9)  of 
which  are  located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  province.  Many  are  located  on 
designated  trophy  lakes  in  the  Athabasca  and  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Regions. 

The  only  other  significant  form  of  accommodation  is  rental  cabins,  most  of  which  are 
located  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Region,  and  with  a  small  number  in  the 
Whitecourt,  Edson  and  Athabasca  Forests. 

Three  resorts  with  basic  services  are  located  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  Forest.  Each  caters 
largely  to  water  activity  enthusiasts  and  consequently  are  used  more  in  the  summer 
period.  Otherwise,  the  north  is  totally  void  of  quahty  recreational  resort  facilities 
similar  to  those  available  other  parts  of  Alberta  or  in  the  northern  regions  of  other 
provinces. 

Non-fbced  Roof  Accommodation 

Camping  and  recreation  areas  were  reviewed  under  fifteen  (15)  sub-categories.  The 
differences  occur  as  a  result  of  ownership  and  operators,  location  and  type  of  camping 
accommodation  provided.  The  north  contains  several  basic  camping  facilities.  The 
distribution  is  concentrated  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  and  where  prime 
water  and  forest  resources  make  suitable  summer  recreation  destinations. 

Regional  (several  provincial  and  one  federal)  campgrounds  are  by  far  the  largest 
suppliers  of  camping  in  the  north.  The  three  main  supply  sources  are  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks  with  almost  3,000  units.  Alberta  Forest  Service  providing  1,500 
units,  and  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  offering  an  additional  650  units.  The 
Provincial  Parks  facilities  are  the  largest  and  contain  on  average  the  greatest  supply  of 
sites  per  campground.  Quahty  of  services  are  dependant  on  location,  however,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  Parks  standards  are  the  highest  overall.  Nevertheless,  the  AFS 
facilities  are  located  in  some  of  northern  Alberta's  prime  wilderness  areas.  Their 
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services  are  usually  more  limited,  facilities  more  remote  and  they  lack  an  affiliation 
with  other  park-type  activities. 

Local  campgrounds  are  provided  by  various  municipal  authorities  and  by  clubs  or  non- 
profit organizations.  In  some  areas  of  the  north  their  supply  exceeds  the  provision  by 
some  government  departments.  Only  in  the  Peace  River  Forest  does  their  supply 
match  that  of  the  Province. 

Private-ownership  campgrounds  are  in  good  supply  only  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  Forest 
and  Slave  Lake  Forest.  All  other  areas,  except  for  Edson,  each  have  only  one  privately 
owned  and  operated  campground  ranging  in  size  from  22  units  in  the  Whitecourt  area 
to  106  in  Grande  Prairie.  Although  applying  ratios  may  be  somewhat  misleading,  it 
maybe  assumed  that  wherever  market  demand  has  been  significant,  private  sector 
campground  initiatives  have  occurred.  Furthermore,  government  supplied  camping 
facilities  is  one  of  the  forces  that  restrict  private  sector  involvement  even  when 
demand  is  strong. 

Concentrated  Recreation 

Concentrated  recreation  development  is  defined  as  those  facilities  or  areas  that  locate 
on  or  utilize  a  given  amount  of  natural  area  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  physical 
features  of  the  area  usually  provide  the  basis  for  the  activity.  Some  of  the  areas  are 
left  natural  while  others  have  required  capital  intensive  development  to  allow  them  to 
become  recreation  opportunities. 

The  main  concentrated  recreation  facilities  in  northern  Alberta  are  both  water  and 
land  based.  Approximately  37  landings,  made  up  of  a  large  proportion  of  boat 
launches  and  several  marinas,  are  located  in  all  but  two  regions.  The  majority  are 
located  primarily  on  lakes  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Region  and  the  Slave  Lake 
Forest  Region.  Another  seven  (7)  are  located  in  the  Peace  River  Region.  Many  of 
these  are  along  rivers  in  this  area. 

The  most  significant  land-based  concentrated  recreation  facilities  are  golf  courses. 
Thirty-three  (33)  golf  courses  presently  exist  in  the  north.  The  highest  concentrations 
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are  in  the  more  populated  areas  such  as  the  Lakeland  Areal  District,  Grande  Prairie, 
and  Peace  River.  Fort  McMurray  is  the  one  exception  with  only  one  golf  course  for 
over  30,000  residents. 

Downhill  skiing  areas  are  distributed  throughout  the  north,  however  the  Peace  River 
Forest  has  the  largest  supply  of  five  (5)  basic  facilities.  The  Footner  Lake  Forest  does 
not  as  yet  contain  a  downhill  ski  area. 

Finally,  recognized  sanctuaries,  natural  areas  and  ecological  reserves  are  limited  in 
numbers  and  significance  with  the  obvious  exception  of  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park. 
All  other  forms  of  concentrated  recreation  such  as  amusement  parks  or  riding  stables 
are  nonexistent  in  the  study  area.  If  a  number  of  the  proposed  forestry  projects  do 
become  a  reality,  the  government  may  find  it  necessary  to  protect  certain  areas  that 
either  contain  rare  flora  and  fauna  or  are  important  habitat  areas  for  certain  types  of 
wildlife. 

Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

Recreation  relative  to  wilderness  adventure  can  be  categorized  in  several  different 
ways.  For  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  we  reviewed  the  intensity  of  activity  or  usage 
with  regard  to  twenty-four  (24)  recreational  activities/recreational  areas.  Each  of 
these  are  relatively  dispersed  outdoor  activities,  meaning  that  they  are  not  limited  to  a 
given  space  of  water  or  land,  such  as  the  concentrated  recreation.  Wherever  actual 
numbers  of  operators  or  areas  were  applicable,  the  quantity  was  listed. 

Otherwise,  the  intensity  of  use  was  recorded  by  examining  recognized  activity  areas. 
Appendix  B  describes  the  usage  levels  as  either  intensive,  moderate,  or  low.  Although 
there  are  some  provincially  designated  recreation  areas  for  various  activities  such  as 
snowmobiling,  and  cross-country  skiing,  it  is  implied  that  the  land  or  water  resource 
base  is  virtually  unlimited  for  many  activities  to  occur.  (The  detailed  summaries  in 
Appendix  A  provide  information  on  recognized  commercial  and  non-commercial 
areas/activities  by  region.) 


1         Refers  to  the  area  between  Lac  La  Biche  and  Cold  Lake  which  contains  numerous  water 
bodies  possessing  recreation  development  potential. 
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Some  of  the  most  productive  big  game  and  bird  hunting  areas  in  Alberta  are  located  in 
the  north  country.  The  region  is  known  to  produce  abundant  supplies  of  moose  (60 
percent  of  Alberta  moose  population),  grouse  (over  50  percent  of  Alberta's  supply  of 
scuffed  and  spruce  population)  and  white-tailed  deer  (almost  30  percent  of  the  Alberta 
total).  The  foothills  on  the  western  side  of  the  region  have  attracted  hunters,  from 
many  parts  of  the  world;  over  75  big  game  outfitters  operate  in  the  Peace  River  and 
Grande  Prairie  Forests  alone.  The  Game  Country  Tourist  Zone  that  covers  a  large 
area  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  NADC  region  is  recognized  for  its  vast  hunting 
areas  and  wildlife. 

Fishing  lakes  and  streams  are  also  in  abundant  supply  in  northern  Alberta  with  many 
water  bodies  being  stocked  annually.  Designated  trophy  fishing  lakes  are  largely 
situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  north.  However,  several  of  these  lakes  are 
reportedly  encountering  supply  problems.2  The  most  intensive  sport-fishing  activity 
and  potential  is  in  the  Lac  La  Biche,  Whitecourt,  Grande  Prairie  and  Athabasca 
regions.  Each  of  these  regions  contain  many  lakes  and  rivers  that  produce  rainbow 
trout,  brook  trout,  arctic  grayling,  perch,  walleye,  and  northern  pike. 

All  other  adventure  recreation  products  are  available  to  varying  degrees  in  every 
region.  Usage  appears  to  be  dependent  on  immediate  markets  and  quality  of  the 
resource  to  support  the  particular  activity.  It  is  extremely  evident,  however,  that  the 
potential  to  expand  both  water  (e.g.  canoeing,  kayaking,  sailing,  etc.)  and  land-based 
(e.g.  horseback  riding  snowmobiling,  OHV  use,  etc.)  recreational  activity  is  available 
with  proper  planning  and  promotion. 

Touring  Products 

Touring  products  throughout  the  north  country  of  Alberta  ares  quite  limited.  Of  the 
seven  (7)  tour  types  investigated,  guided  bus  tours  was  the  most  prominent  type.  In 
every  case,  the  operations  were  located,  and  tours  originated,  in  the  larger  centres 
such  as  Grande  Prairie  and  Fort  McMurray,  or  more  often  from  Edmonton, 


2         The  larger  lakes  are  subject  to  commercial  fishing  which  has,  consequently,  caused  supply 
problems  in  some  instances. 
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Vancouver  and  the  U.S.  Aircraft  tours/operators  are  also  very  limited.  "Wings  of  the 
Lakeland"  airline  operating  out  of  St.  Paul  has  been  trying  to  promote  tour  packages 
into  northeastern  Alberta  and  northern  Saskatchewan.  As  a  new  venture,  most  of  its 
present  market  is  related  to  industrial  or  charter  flights. 

Walking  tours  and  industrial  facility  tours  are  also  relatively  limited  but  growing.  Most 
of  the  tours  are  free,  with  the  exception  of  the  wilderness  adventure  packages.  Again, 
it  is  noted  that  many  of  these  types  of  operators  originate  in  southern  Alberta. 

Circle  tours  are  available  in  many  parts  of  the  "near  north"  where  roadway  patterns 
allow  for  such  drives;  however,  effective  marketing  is  limited.  All  other  tour  products 
do  not  exist  or  lack  proper  packaging  to  be  recognized  by  the  tourist  market. 

Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

The  majority  of  the  heritage  products  in  northern  Alberta  are  operated  by  non-profit 
organizations  or  government  agencies.  To  date,  only  one  major  interpretive  centre 
exists  in  Fort  McMurray.  Although  there  are  approximately  25  museums  and  historic 
sites  throughout  the  north,  they  are  presently  not  significant  tourist  attractions.  Plans 
or  studies  are  underway  to  upgrade  or  build  a  number  of  cultural  or  interpretive 
facilities  including  Dunvegan,  Fort  George/Buckingham  House,  the  Lac  La  Biche 
Mission,  the  Woodland  Cree  Centre,  Athabasca  River  Interpretive  Centre,  and  the 
Fort  Chipeywan  Centre. 

The  majority  of  the  cultural  and  heritage  resources  are  located  throughout  the 
Athabasca  and  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Regions.  Another  source  of  such  resources  is 
found  in  Fort  Vermilion.  Many  of  these  are  attributed  to  archaeological  sites, 
religious  missions  or  facilities,  and  historic  trading  posts. 

Special  Attractions 

Special  attractions  have  mainly  been  characterized  by  provincially  significant  events 
and  festivities.  Almost  every  community  in  northern  Alberta  holds  at  least  one  main 
event  per  year.   The  majority  are  held  during  the  summer  months  and  are  either 
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sports  (team)  or  agriculture  related.  They  usually  run  for  an  entire  weekend  or  may 
be  two  or  three  consecutive  weekends  during  one  month.  Winter  festivities  are  more 
rare,  however  some  communities  have  attempted  to  schedule  winter  carnivals  with 
associated  sports  events  on  a  more  regular  basis  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
greatest  concentration  of  events  are  in  communities  within  the  Grande  Prairie  area 
and  in  the  Lakeland  District.  Few  of  these  events  draw  from  outside  Alberta,  but 
there  is  potential  to  stimulate  growth  and  profile  some  of  these  Alberta  attractions, 
even  to  help  draw  visitation  from  southern  Alberta.  Nevertheless,  communities  must 
become  aware  of  better  promotional  efforts  as  well  as  maximizing  the  economic 
benefits  of  their  visitation  during  peak  periods. 

2A2  Situational  Analysis  by  Region 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  over-view  of  each  Forest  Region.  This  section  presents 
the  situation  as  it  presently  stands  for  each  of  the  seven  recreation  activity  categories. 
Areas  of  supply,  voids  and  local  trends  and  tourism  initiatives  are  discussed. 

Athabasca  Forest 

■         Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

The  Athabasca  Forest  Region,  located  north  of  the  Lakeland  Area, 
encompasses  the  entire  northeast  portion  of  Alberta  along  with  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park. 

With  the  exception  of  Fort  McMurray,  concentrated  settlement  is  limited  to 
Fort  Chipewyan  and  Fort  MacKay.  The  former  is  accessible  only  by  winter 
road  from  the  north,  by  boat  from  the  south  (Athabasca  River),  and  by 
scheduled  air  service  year  round. 

Most  of  the  fixed  roof  accommodation  is  centered  in  the  City  of  Fort 
McMurray.  The  entire  region  is  supplied  by  the  14  hotels  and  motels  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  825  units. 
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There  are  also  5  fly-in  fishing  lodges  located  at  Namur  Lake,  Gypsy  Lake, 
Charles  Lake,  Andrew  Lake,  and  Island  Lake.  There  is  also  the  Fort 
Chipewyan  Lodge  in  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  Lake  Athabasca.  Together,  the  five 
remote  lodges  supply  approximately  23  units  while  the  Fort  Chipewyan  fishing 
lodge,  a  newer  facility  with  dining  and  conference  capability,  supplies  10  units 
on  its  own. 

Past  development  of  fixed  roof  accommodation  has  been  targeted  towards  the 
industrial  market,  however,  newer  facilities  in  Fort  McMurray  (i.e.  the 
Sawridge  Hotel)  are  developed  with  the  recreation  and  business  tourist  in 
mind. 

With  major  road  access  into  the  region  limited  to  Highway  63,  and  no  major 
settlement  infrastructure  between  Lac  La  Biche  and  Fort  McMurray,  the 
opportunity  for  fixed  roof  facilities  between  these  points  is  promising, 
especially  in  light  of  an  economically  induced  population  increase  in  Fort 
McMurray  and  a  province  wide  increase  in  fishing,  hunting  and  wilderness 
recreation. 

Future  fixed  roof  accommodation  elsewhere  in  the  region  focuses  on  summer 
resort  or  cottage  development  at  Gregoire  Lake,  just  south  of  Fort  McMurray 
-  where  demands  are  high,  and  in  a  smaller  resort  lake  near  Fort  Smith  within 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park.  Increased  population,  stemming  from  the  Fort 
McMurray  area,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase  the  demand  for  summer 
cottage  resort  development  within  reasonable  driving  distance.  At  present, 
lack  of  road  access  precludes  this  occurring  on  current  lake  resources  within 
the  region. 

■         Non-Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

The  overall  region  is  supplied  with  approximately  398  campsites  in  9  different 
locations.  All  but  one  of  these  campgrounds  are  publicly  owned  and  operated 
by  either  the  Alberta  Forest  Service,  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities, 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  or  local  municipalities.  The  one  exception  is  a 
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95  unit  campsite  operated  by  the  Fort  McMurray  Indian  Band  on  Gregoire 
Lake,  which  is  for  band  members  only.  Even  this  facility  might  not  be 
considered  as  a  private  commercial  operation. 

Close  to  70  percent  of  the  camping  facilities  are  concentrated  in  the  Gregoire 
Lake  area  with  the  remainder  set  up  to  supply  highway  travellers  along 
Highway  63. 

The  supply  at  Gregoire  Lake  is  reportedly  stressed  by  local  markets  and  the 
need  for  increased  water  based  camping  is  evident  and  growing. 

The  relative  lack  of  complementary  summer  recreation  opportunities  has 
resulted  in  a  higher  than  average  camping  participation  ratio  in  the  Fort 
McMurray  area.  The  high  demands  for  this  activity,  coupled  with  expected 
population  increases,  will  no  doubt  jeopardize  existing  public  facilities  and  will 
create  the  need  to  increase  supply.  In  particular,  those  activities  that  are 
water-based  should  be  increased  in  supply  wherever  an  adequate  resource  base 
is  available. 

Although  such  demands  present  opportunities  for  the  private  sector,  the 
biggest  issue  to  overcome  will  be  the  need  to  provide  access  to  resources, 
available  lands  for  private  lease  or  occupation,  and  the  need  to  develop  and 
finance  a  better  quality  camping  product  which  parallels  demands  for 
increased  campground  serviced. 

■         Concentrated  Recreation 

Concentrated  recreation  resources  within  the  region  (other  than  municipally 
operated  recreation  facilities  in  Fort  McMurray)  are  confined  to  the  Fort 
McMurray  golf  course  and  ski  hill  at  Spruce  Valley.  Both  facilities  have  been 
reviewed  through  local  Community  Tourism  Action  Plans  (CTAP's)  and  have 
been  determined  to  be  in  need  of  expansion  and  upgrading. 

Gregoire  Lake  Provincial  Park  is  probably  the  most  significant  man-made 
outdoor  recreation  facility  and,  as  mentioned  previously,  is  heavily  utilized. 
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opportunities  for  concentrated  recreation  will  take  the  form  of  new  products 
Uke  trail  riding,  day  use  areas,  hiking,  outdoor  education/recreation, 
amusement  parks,  etc.  There  is  sufficient  population  and  demand  for  the 
development  of  a  regional  recreation  product  mix,  which  may  not  necessarily 
be  water  related,  but  which  will  provide  alternatives  to  family  recreation  at 
Gregoire  Lake. 

■         Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

The  Community  Tourism  Action  Plan  process  in  Fort  McMurray  and  in  Fort 
Chipewyan  have  revealed  a  priority  need  to  expand  wilderness  recreation. 
Fort  McMurray  has  recognized  a  need  for  expanded  fly-in  fishing 
opportunities  throughout  the  area.  Such  initiatives  must  be  well  thought  out 
and  well  controlled  in  light  of  a  reportedly  sensitive  fish  resource  and  limited 
stocking  capabilities  of  numerous  northern  lakes. 

Guides,  outfitters  and  tour  companies  from  Edmonton  and  Fort  McMurray 
are  promoting  wilderness  touring  on  the  Athabasca,  the  Clearwater,  the  Snye 
and  the  Christina  River  systems.  Others  are  promoting  tent  camp  fishing 
throughout  the  region  and  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  provides  a  series  of 
water  access,  primitive  camp  sites  along  the  Clearwater  River,  a  reportedly 
excellent  canoe  touring  resource,  the  growing  market  encompassing  the  use  of 
wildlife  (i.e.  wildlife  viewing)  may  be  an  opportunity  that  guides,  outfitters  and 
touring  companies  can  pursue  in  order  to  diversify  and  improve  their 
operations. 

Wilderness  adventure  product  development  will  be  a  key  to  future  private 
sector  recreation  opportunities,  as  the  wilderness  resource  is  the  region's 
primary  economic  asset,  other  than  the  service  industries  serving  the  tar  sands. 
Although  the  construction  of  access  roads  by  forestry  companies  into  the 
forested  areas  of  northern  Alberta  will  assist  in  opening  up  the  north  for 
wilderness  adventure  experiences,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  these 
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same  forestry  projects  do  not  negatively  effect  the  actual  wilderness  adventure 
product  (i.e.  pristine  rivers  and  lakes). 

■  Touring  Products 

The  Athabasca  Forest  Region  is  a  prime  location  for  touring  products. 
However,  the  current  supply  is  limited  to  five  bus  tours  and  one  industrial  tour 
of  the  Tar  Sands  Plant. 

Obviously,  distance  and  lack  of  road  infrastructure  precludes  tours  to  remote 
regions.  However,  the  wilderness  assets  of  the  region  can  be  enhanced  by 
expanded  river  tour  marketing  on  both  the  Athabasca  and  the  Clearwater 
Rivers.  Helicopter  or  aircraft  touring  of  the  tar  sands  region  and  the 
numerous  natural  phenomena  that  exist,  for  example  the  Peace  River  Delta, 
Athabasca  Sand  Dunes,  Salt  Plains,  Pelican  Nesting,  and  the  Precambrian 
Shield  are  potential  tour  products,  are  winter  adventure  tours  by  snowmobile 
along  the  numerous  river  systems  in  the  area.  Infrastructure  in  the  form  of 
outposts  will  be  a  necessity  for  the  snowmobilers,  as  distance  and  climatic 
variance  are  prime  factors  to  consider. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

The  Athabasca  region  was  the  initial  travel  corridor  of  early  settlers  and  the 
river  itself  along  with  the  Clearwater  River  are  candidates  for  the  Canadian 
Heritage  River  System  Program.  This,  coupled  with  the  Tar  Sands 
Interpretive  Centre  in  Fort  McMurray,  the  interpretive  centre  proposed  for 
Fort  MacKay,  a  museum  in  Fort  McMurray  and  an  abundance  of 
cultural/heritage  resources  make  this  region  a  good  candidate  for  private  and 
public  sector  development  of  heritage  resources. 

The  predominant  sites  of  both  prehistoric  and  historic  activity  of  man  are 
more  pronounced  within  this  region  than  any  other  sector  of  the  entire 
Athabasca  River  basin.  These  resources  are  undeveloped  and  await  both 
program  and  product  development  for  future  travelling  markets. 
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■  special  Attractions/Services  or  Events 

At  present  major  provincially  significant  events  or  attractions  have  not  been 
developed  within  the  region.  In  this  regard,  the  City  of  Fort  McMurray  is 
trying  to  establish  itself  as  a  prime  convention  location  and  is  marketing  the 
Tar  Sands  Development  as  an  internationally  significant  product. 

For  the  future,  wilderness  recreation  and  historical  sites  will  be  the  key 
recreation/tourism  related  attractions. 

Edson  Forest 

■  Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

There  are  six  hotel/motels  located  within  the  NADC  bounds  of  this  forest 
region.  All  are  located  the  Town  of  Grande  Cache  and  at  present  provide  a 
supply  of  some  230  units.  Industry,  not  tourism,  are  the  primary  motivation  for 
users  of  these  facilities,  although  this  situation  may  change  with  the  paving  of 
the  highway  to  Grande  Prairie  and  if  local  initiatives  for  a  major  ski-hill 
development  are  realized. 

Present  demands  indicate  a  need  for  additional  quality  fixed-roof 
accommodation.  Furthermore,  if  major  tourism  generators  are  developed 
within  this  region,  there  will  be  additional  demands  placed  upon  the 
accommodation  sector. 

A  larger  degree  of  tourism  infrastructures  have  been  developed  along  the 
Yellowhead  Highway  further  south,  outside  the  NADC  study  boundaries  at 
centres  such  as  Edson,  Hinton  and  Jasper. 
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■  Non-Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

The  Alberta  Forest  Service  is  the  primary  supplier  of  campgrounds  in  the  area 
with  127  campsites  dispersed  over  four  locations  along  or  near  Highway  40. 
One  municipally  operated  campground  with  53  sites  is  located  in  Grande 
Cache. 

Based  on  current  utilization  of  forestry  sites,  there  appears  to  be  no  major 
demand  for  increased  campground  accommodation.  However,  an  apparent 
need  exists  for  increased  multi-use  trail  development  and  associated  staging 
sites  throughout  the  forest  region. 

The  Willmore  Wilderness  Park  and  the  Kakwa  Falls  area  are  key  resources  for 
future  backcountry  camping  and  recreational  activities.  Increased  marketing 
and  use  of  these  areas  from  wider  markets  would  generate  the  need  for 
increased  access,  signage,  trail  heads  and  subsequently  non-fixed  roof  and  even 
fixed-roof  accommodation  in  the  form  of  backcountry  lodges. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation  Opportunities 

No  large  water-based  recreation  developments  exist  because  water  resources 
are  restricted  to  mountain  and  foothill  creeks  and  rivers,  Grande  Cache  Lake 
and  Peche  Lake.  Land  based  recreation  facilities  include  a  local  downhill  ski 
facility  and  a  golf  course,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  a  major  priority  for 
expansion.  Upgrading  and  expansion  of  the  local  ski  facility  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  initiatives  to  develop  a  major  downhill  ski  resort  and  lodge  on 
Grande  Mountain. 

■  Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

Backcountry  recreation  participation  exemplifies  the  recreational  character  of 
this  region  with  a  large  degree  of  river  canoeing/kayaking,  trail  riding, 
snowmobiling,  hunting  and  fishing  taking  place.  Horseback  riding  alone  takes 
place  at  nine  different  locations  and  snowmobiling  on  three  designated  trail 
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systems.  All  participation  takes  place  on  crown  lands.  Further  development  of 
trail  systems  is  limited  at  present  by  development  controls  and  usage 
regulation  within  Willmore  Wilderness  Park. 

Private  sector  involvement  in  hunting  is  provided  throughout  the  region  by  a 
number  of  guide  services  although  their  tenure  and  degree  of  operation  may 
be  affected  by  the  new  Outfitter/Guide  Policy  for  Alberta. 

Backcountry  recreation  will  likely  continue  to  be  the  largest  generator  of 
tourism  activity  and  the  basis  by  which  future  public  and  private  sector 
development  will  occur. 

Private  sector  opportunities  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  regulations  for  use  in 
some  areas  are  relaxed  and  if  a  private  sector  ski  resort  development  occurs. 

■  Touring  Products 

Lack  of  highway  infrastructure  precludes  tour  operations  at  the  present  time, 
however,  future  considerations  to  link  Grande  Cache  with  Fox  Creek  coupled 
with  the  paving  of  Highway  40  to  Grande  Prairie  bodes  well  for  future  tour 
opportunities.  With  this  link  in  place,  Grande  Cache  may  capture  some  Alaska 
Highway  Traffic. 

Wilderness  tours  by  horseback  and/or  snowmobile  are  excellent  initiatives  for 
private  sector  involvement  in  recreation.  Tours  of  the  Grande  Cache  Coal 
Operation  are  not  currently  available  but  may  be  considered  for  the  future. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

At  present,  no  significant  heritage  or  interpretive  facilities  exist.  Such  a 
situation  presents  opportunities  for  local  native  handicrafts,  history  of  coal 
mine  operations,  etc. 
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■  special  Attractions/Services/Events 

Although  local  economic  development  initiatives  are  focusing  on  major  theme 
events  like  the  "Golden  Ram  Treasure  Hunt",  most  events,  like  oldtimer 
hockey  tournaments  and  volksmarches,  tend  to  focus  upon  more  regional 
markets. 

Footner  Forest 

■  Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Fixed  roof  accommodation  in  this  forest  region  takes  the  form  of  10 
hotels/motels,  one  bed  and  breakfast  and  two  fly-in  fishing  lodges.  These 
establishments  provide  approximately  400  units  of  accommodation  designed  to 
serve  a  mix  of  vacationers,  business  travellers  and  industry  workers.  High 
Level  provides  the  majority  of  hotel/motel  units.  High  Level's  relative 
location  between  two  major  destinations,  Edmonton  and  Yellowknife,  makes  it 
a  likely  stop-over  point  for  rubber  tire  travellers  and,  as  such,  the  occupancy 
rates  are  reportedly  high  on  an  annual  basis. 

Other  than  the  two  fly-in  fishing  lodges  located  at  Margaret  Lake  and  at 
Bitscho  Lake,  few  out-of-region  recreationalists  regard  the  region's  hotels  and 
motels  as  recreation  destinations  for  long  term  stays.  In  this  regard,  increased 
development  in  the  short  term  will  likely  occur  at  High  Level  in  order  to  meet 
overall  travel  demands,  not  as  a  base  for  recreation  activity.  Opportunities  for 
bed  and  breakfast  establishments  are  now  apparent  and  will  probably  continue 
until  as  supply  meets  demand. 

Demands  for  additional  fixed  roof  development  in  other  parts  of  the  forest 
region  are  not  apparent  at  this  time.  However,  the  potential  future  extension 
of  Hwy  58  through  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  to  Fort  Smith,  is  a  possibility 
which  would  generate  increased  demands  for  accommodation  at  places  such  as 
Fort  Vermilion  and  La  Crete. 
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■  Non-Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Local  demands  for  private  cottage  development  along  the  Peace  River  and  at 
Hutch  Lake  continue  to  test  forestry  and  environmental  land  use  policy.  Until 
compromises  regarding  lake  shore  development  in  this  region  occur,  the 
demand  will  continue  to  rise  for  these  two  prominent  sites.  Adding  to  this 
issue  is  the  fear  that  summer  resort  servicing  costs  cannot  be  met  by  local 
municipalities. 

Camping  facilities  are  provided  by  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  with  77  units  at 
12  sites,  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  with  43  units  at  3  sites  and 
through  a  private  operator  near  High  Level  who  operates  a  site  with  37  units 
(with  plans  to  expand  his  operation). 

Through  the  recent  implementation  of  a  local  Integrated  Resource  Plan,  18 
sites,  located  along  the  upper  Peace  River  Valley,  situated  between  the 
Alberta/British  Columbia  border  and  the  Town  of  Peace  River,  have  been 
studied  in  order  to  determine  their  potential  for  recreation/tourism 
development.  A  number  of  these  sites  have  been  designated  as  campsites  and 
two  of  them  are  well  on  their  way  to  being  developed  by  local  communities. 

At  the  present  time,  the  demand  for  camping  facilities  along  the  MacKenzie 
Highway  and  throughout  the  forest  region  has  not  reached  levels  which 
warrant  major  increases  in  supply.  However,  travellers  are  seeking  better 
quality  facilities  beyond  the  standards  met  by  Alberta  Transportation  and  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service.  In  this  regard,  private  operators  could  probably 
compete  if  better  quality  facilities  were  provided  and  if  locations  along  major 
waterways  like  the  Peace  River  were  accessed. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation  Opportunities 

At  the  present  time,  two  golf  courses  make  up  the  total  supply  of  concentrated 
development  within  the  Footner  Forest  region.  One  is  located  at  High  Level 
and  the  other  is  located  at  Rainbow  Lake. 
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opportunities  to  develop  Watt  Mountain  and  Hutch  Lake  area  as  a  significant 
regional  recreation  area  are  now  being  explored.  Development  considerations 
include  beach,  cottage,  summer  resort,  trails  and  downhill  ski  development. 
Such  facilities  are  in  demand  at  a  local  level  and,  if  properly  developed,  could 
represent  a  regional  tourism  generator. 

The  CTAP  for  High  Level  expresses  a  potential  opportunity  to  develop  an 
indoor  water  park  complex.  With  regional  infrastructure  taking  form, 
opportunities  for  riding  stables,  small  amusement  parks  and  general  tourist 
attractions  will  become  more  viable. 

■         Wilderness/Adventure  Products 

Other  than  guided  hunting  and  fishing,  no  reported  private  sector  wilderness 
operations  are  in  existence.  The  region  experiences  dispersed  hunting  and 
fishing  and  the  Peace  River  is  considered  an  excellent  scenic  resource  for  river 
touring.  The  recent  development  of  recreation/tourism  campsites  in  the 
Upper  Peace  River  valley,  may  help  to  stimulate  development  in  this  area. 

Local  outfitters  have  built  their  guiding  operations  on  foreign  hunter  markets 
and  have  enjoyed  reasonable  success  in  their  operations.  Many  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  new  Outfitter/Guide  Policy  which  has  forced  them  to 
compete  for  business  in  a  province-wide  bidding  system.  The  ramifications  of 
this  policy  to  the  local  industry  will  have  to  be  monitored  in  the  future. 

Fishing  activity  has  also  taken  place  in  a  dispersed  manner  and  concerns 
regarding  the  overall  fish  resource  have  come  forth.  The  Margaret  Lake 
Lodge  has  reportedly  experienced  reduced  catches  and  future  operations  may 
be  affected  by  the  need  to  impose  catch-release  restrictions  in  many  northern 
lakes. 

As  in  other  remote,  but  wildilfe-rich  areas,  the  development  of  the  wildlife 
viewing  market  should  be  pursued.   Again,  like  many  other  forest  areas  in 
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northern  Alberta,  the  opportunities  to  capitalize  upon  the  wilderness  resource 
is  very  promising  as  long  as  operators  and  resource  users  become  educated  as 
to  the  over-all  perpetuation  of  the  resource.  Non-consumptive  recreation 
should  be  encouraged  and  consumptive  recreation  better  controlled.  The 
number  of  proposed  forestry  projects,  both  within  and  upstream  of  this  area 
may  negatively  effect  the  wildlife  and  environmental  resources.  Opening  up 
areas  to  forestry  extraction  activity  will  cause  added  pressure  on  wildlife 
habitat  and  water  quality. 

■  Touring  Products 

The  Canfor  Mill  near  High  Level  provides  industrial  tours  by  reservation  as 
well  as  self-guided  tours.  The  Liard  McKenzie  Circle  Tour  originates  from  this 
area.  For  the  future,  a  completion  of  the  highway  through  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park  to  Fort  Smith  and  the  possibility  of  connectors  to  Fort 
Chipewyan,  would  greatly  enhance  private  sector  service  opportunities  along 
this  route.  Development  of  major  natural  attractions,  like  the  Vermilion 
Chutes  south  of  Jean  d'  Or  Prairie,  could  commence. 

Boat  tours  along  the  Peace  River  and  air  tours  of  the  Caribou  Mountain 
Uplands,  Wood  Buffalo  Park  and  the  Peace  Region,  also  represent  future 
opportunities  once  market  penetration  to  the  area  increases. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

The  Tree  Grave  and  Spirit  Houses  at  Indian  Cabins  and  the  Indian  Craft  Shop 
(Community  Centre)  at  High  Level  make  up  the  most  noted  and  developed 
heritage  resources  of  the  region. 

The  region  abounds  with  numerous  eco-climates  and  geographic  areas  (ie.  the 
environmentally  sensitive  Caribou  Mountains),  migratory  game  nesting  area 
(Zama,  Bistcho).  Such  resources,  coupled  with  the  native  heritage  of  the 
region,  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  possible  future  cultural/interpretive 
centre. 
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special  Attractions/Services/Events 


As  was  mentioned  before,  the  varied  ecosystems,  the  mighty  Peace  River  and 
the  human  settlement  history  of  the  region  serve  as  undeveloped  tourism 
products.  This,  together  with  man-made  attractions  like  the  La  Crete  Ferry, 
provides  the  tourism  resource  base  to  build  upon  and  thereby  create 
opportunities  for  private  development  in  the  region. 

Grande  Prairie 

■         Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Of  all  the  northern  forest  regions,  the  Grande  Prairie  Forest  has  the  greatest 
concentration  of  fixed-roof  accommodation  with  1771  units  registered.  All  of 
the  facilities  are  located  in  the  urban  communities  and  are  limited  entirely  to 
hotels  and  motels.  The  communities  are  largely  situated  along  a  major 
highway  corridor  (Highway  34)  which  corresponds  to  a  part  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  system.  Another  small  concentration  occurs  along  Highway  49  near 
Spirit  River  and  Rycroft. 

The  City  of  Grande  Prairie  contains  some  of  northern  Alberta's  higher  class 
facilities  that  cater  to  all  tourist  markets.  The  larger,  quality  accommodation 
such  as  the  Trumpeter  Motor  Inn  and  the  Grande  Prairie  Inn  provide  a  wide 
range  of  tourist  services  and  over  100  and  200  rooms,  respectively.  These 
facilities  also  support  Alaska  Highway  travellers  and  bus  tours  bound  for 
northern  destinations,  such  as  Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  The  majority  of  the 
facilities,  however,  stUl  target  the  industrial  markets,  especially  those  located  in 
the  smaller  communities  around  Grande  Prairie  or  further  north  towards 
Peace  River.  Occupancy  rates  fluctuate  depending  on  the  oil  and  gas  activity 
in  the  vicinity  during  that  particular  time  of  year.  Many  of  the  small 
communities  contain  facilities  that  are  in  need  of  upgrading  so  that  they  can 
become  "approved"  tourist  accommodation  and  appeal  to  visitors. 
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The  area  is  void  of  facilities  such  as  bed  and  breakfast,  guest  ranches/farms, 
back-country  lodges  or  rental  cabins.  Although  several  big  game  outfitters 
operate  out  of  the  area,  they  do  not  provide  any  resort  facilities  or  hunting 
lodges.  However,  since  the  region  is  characterized  by  diverse  topography,  eco- 
systems and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  northern  Alberta, 
opportunities  exist  for  well  planned  back-country  development  supporting 
various  forms  of  outdoor  and  adventure  recreational  products. 

■        Non-fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Camping  facilities  in  this  forest  are  mainly  provided  by  provincial  government 
departments.  Only  one  private  sector  campground,  accounting  for  106  sites,  is 
located  at  Sturgeon  Lake  near  Valleyview.  The  remaining  41  campgrounds 
(999  sites)  are  operated  by  the  Provincial  Parks  Service  (335  sites  in  6 
facilities).  Alberta  Forest  Service  (441  sites  at  22  facilities).  Alberta 
Transportation  and  Utilities  (100  sites  at  6  facilities),  and  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  by  municipalities  or  local  clubs.  Two  remote  camps  (Bison  Flats  and 
Nose  Lake)  and  two  group  campgrounds  are  also  available  within  close 
proximity  to  Grande  Prairie. 

Several  of  the  recreation  areas  provided  by  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  are 
spread  throughout  some  of  the  region's  finest  wilderness  areas.  Although  most 
are  accessible  by  automobile,  others  are  located  along  lakes  and  rivers  where 
only  boat  access  is  possible.  Access  to  these  sites,  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  forest  is  from  Highway  40  between  Grande  Cache  and  Grande  Prairie. 
The  Kakwa  River  area  is  a  key  destination  for  tourists  travelling  into  this 
region  of  northwestern  Alberta. 

Full  service  RV.  campgrounds  are  mainly  required  along  the  Alaska  Highway 
route  to  accommodate  peak  summer  visitation  periods.  The  1992  Alaska 
Highway  Bi-Centennial  (50th  Anniversary  Celebrations)  may  cause  increased 
demand  for  such  facilities  as  tourists  travel  to  northern  locations.  Whitehorse 
and  Yukon  celebrations  alone  are  expected  to  draw  thousands  of  Canadian 
and  American  rubber-tire  tourists  not  only  in  1992  but  for  many  subsequent 
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years.  From  1992  to  1997/98  when  the  100  Year  Gold  Rush  Festivities  will 
begin,  several  other  major  celebrations  are  planned.  New  RV  sites  are 
presently  being  built  and  more  are  planned  for  areas  along  the  Alaska  Highway 
in  and  around  Whitehorse.  New  RV  sites  in  the  Grande  Prairie  area  are  also 
projected. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation 

Concentrated  recreation  development  other  than  the  Provincial  Parks  and 
other  provincial  recreation  areas  is  limited  to  nine  golf  courses  and  two 
downhill  ski  areas.  All  golf  courses  with  the  exception  of  the  two  at  Grande 
Prairie  are  9  holes.  The  Grande  Prairie  Golf  Course  and  the  Grovedale  which 
is  located  just  south  of  the  city,  are  both  18  hole  courses  with  club  facilities. 
The  area  lacks  riding  stables  and  amusement  parks.  Communities  throughout 
the  region  have  called  for  various  recreational  developments  in  their  CTAP's. 
Some  of  these  include  equestrian  facilities,  water-oriented  facilities,  new  golf 
courses  and  other  recreational  amenities  that  may  serve  as  attractions. 

■  Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

The  Grande  Prairie  Forest  (especially  Game  Country  Tourism  Zone)  has 
excellent  potential  for  the  wilderness  adventure  product  base  to  be  expanded. 
At  present  the  area  is  well  known  for  its  big  game  hunting  and  sport  fishing 
resources,  especially  in  the  foothills  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  outfitters 
operate  out  of  or  in  the  area  due  to  excellent  wildlife  resources  in  the  eight 
wildlife  management  units.  Besides  deer  and  moose,  elk  and  trophy  Bighorn 
Sheep  can  also  be  hunted.  The  many  lakes,  creeks  and  rivers  also  support  key 
angling  resources  such  as  trout.  This  area  also  has  great  potential  for  servicing 
the  growing  wildlife  viewing  market  segment. 

Land  based  recreational  products  such  as  wildlife  viewing,  hiking  trails, 
snowmobile  recreation  areas,  horseback  riding,  cross  country  ski  trails  and  off- 
road  vehicle  use  areas  are  also  available.  (Winter  activities  are,  however, 
subject  to  snow  cover  and  weather  conditions.)  Excellent  potential  exists  for 
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expanding  and  enhancing  these  recreational  activities  into  the  western 
Cordillera  part  of  the  region  where  the  terrain  is  varied. 

The  region  contains  such  major  rivers  as  the  Wapiti,  Kakwa,  Simonette, 
Smoky,  Little  Smoky  and  the  Peace.  These  rivers  and  their  tributaries  provide 
numerous  opportunities  for  water-based  recreation  activities  such  as  canoeing 
and  boating.  To  date,  only  five  key  areas  are  recognized  or  accessible  for 
canoeing;  many  more  should  be  investigated.  Kakwa  Falls  and  Kakwa  Lake  on 
the  B.C.  side  of  the  border,  are  key  destinations  for  many  outdoor  enthusiasts. 
Improved  access  is  still  an  issue  for  this  excellent  resource. 

Private  sector  involvement  in  some  of  these  land  and  water  based  recreational 
products  has  been  limited  to  date.  Concerns  for  forestry  industry  impacts  have 
caused  the  private  sector  to  reassess  their  involvement. 

■  Touring  Products 

At  present,  there  are  twelve  tour  packages  provided  by  private  sector 
operators  or  industry  operators.  Opportunities  exist  to  provide  air  (including 
balloon),  cycle,  snowmobile  and  hiking  expeditions  in  key  locations.  However, 
backcountry  accommodation  may  be  necessary  to  allow  participants  to  over- 
night between  origin  and  destination. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

Key  heritage  facilities  are  located  in  Grande  Prairie  or  to  the  west  near 
Beaverlodge  and  Saskatoon  Mountain.  The  museum  facilities  in  Grande 
Prairie  are  only  open  from  May  to  October.  Other  cultural  facilities  are  the 
Grande  Prairie  Regional  College  and  Second  Street  Theatre  for  regular 
performing  events,  and  the  Prairie  Gallery  where  a  range  of  local  to 
international  art  work  is  exhibited. 

Of  particular  significance  to  this  area  is  Saskatoon  Mountain  and  the  former 
Beaverlodge  radar  base  which  the  Trumpeter  Regional  Initiative  Project 
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Office  has  been  trying  to  develop  as  an  interpretive  centre  or  museum.  The 
area  certainly  lacks  a  significant  lure  that  could  retain  tourists  travelling 
through  on  the  Alaska  Highway.  Private  sector  tours  and  interpretive  walks 
during  the  peak  tourist  season  are  possible  attractions  that  should  be 
considered, 

■  Special  Attractions/Services/Events 

Kakwa  Falls  area 
Saskatoon  Mountain 

Trumpeter  Swan  habitat  in  the  Grande  Prairie  area,  being  that  it  is  the 
only  nesting  area  in  Canada  for  this  rare  bird. 

Rejuvenation  of  the  hot  air  balloon  annual  event  in  Grande  Prairie  is 
proposed  as  a  result  of  past  successes. 

Lac  La  Biche  Forest 

■  Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

The  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  region  has  one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  fixed 
roof  units  in  northern  Alberta.  With  41  hotels  and  motels  accounting  for  1,432 
units  throughout  13  communities,  the  region  comes  second  to  the  Grande 
Prairie  Forest  Region  with  1,771  units  of  fixed  roof  accommodation.  There 
are  also  four  fly-in  fishing  lodges,  seven  cabin  rental  operations  and  three  four- 
season  resorts  accounting  for  another  100-115  units  of  year-round  seasonal 
accommodation. 

The  bulk  of  the  hotels  and  motels  are  located  in  the  Cold  Lake  -  BonnyviUe  - 
Grand  Centre  complex  and  the  remainder  in  the  St.  Paul  -  Elk  Point  complex, 
in  Lac  La  Biche,  and  in  Athabasca.  The  lodges  and  cabin  operations  are 
mainly  located  on  small  lakes  north  of  Lac  La  Biche  and  around  Cold  Lake  or 
Bonnyville. 
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Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the  fixed  roof  accommodation  is  targeted  towards 
the  industrial  market.  Several  facilities  would  not  attract  recreational  tourists. 
Some  new  facilities  were  constructed  or  additions  made  in  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's  in  anticipation  of  the  oil  boom.  However,  several  of  these  facilities 
have  already  become  "run-down".  Recent  improvements  include  the 
Woodlands  in  St.  Paul  where  total  renovations  are  taking  place.  Nevertheless, 
combined  food  and  beverage  services  are  usually  not  provided  with  these 
facilities. 

The  region  is  void  of  bed  and  breakfast  facilities  but  it  does  have  one  guest 
ranch,  three  4  season  resorts,  and  four  lodges.  Christina  Lake  Resort  near 
Conklin  is  considered  both  as  a  four  season  resort  and  as  a  fly  in  fishing  lodge. 
Most  existing  smaller  cabin  operations  are  near  the  local  centres  and  not  well 
known  to  the  tourist  market. 

The  region  has  a  high  concentration  of  seasonal  recreational  dwellings;  e.g. 
Mann  Lakes,  Baptist  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche,  Calling  Lake,  etc.  which  has  caused 
many  resort/rental  operations  to  be  detracted  from  developing  in  those 
particular  areas. 

As  the  Lakeland  area  becomes  more  developed  with  recreational  products  and 
promotional  efforts  are  enhanced,  the  need  for  better  quality  fixed-roof 
accommodation  will  also  increase.  Now  that  a  major  park  development  has 
been  announced  by  the  Provincial  Government  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  region, 
significant  demands  wUl  be  put  on  the  existing  facilities  in  close  proximity  to 
the  park.  Furthermore,  with  the  marina  development  at  Cold  Lake,  an  even 
greater  need  for  accommodation  will  arise,  especially  during  the  summer 
visitation  periods.  Quality  accommodation  on  an  appropriate  water  body  has 
been  suggested  for  many  years,  but  progress  has  been  slow,  likely  due  to 
market  considerations  and  finding  the  right  lake/lakes  to  support  the 
development.  Some  of  the  lake  complexes  considered  are  the 
Touchwood/Pinehurst  Complex,  Moose  Lake,  Cold  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche,  and 
the  Athabasca  River,  where  major  facilities  have  been  proposed.  Trophy 
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fishing  lakes  have  also  been  scrutinized  for  expanded  and  new  fishing  and 
hunting  lodge  opportunities. 

■  Non-fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Campground  facilities  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Region  are  in  abundant 
supply  relative  to  other  parts  of  northern  Alberta.  Due  to  the  prime  natural 
resources  and  sound  market  conditions,  fifteen  privately-owned  campgrounds 
(775  sites)  have  located  in  this  area.  These  facilities  are  complemented  by 
several  provincial  government  department  campgrounds,  and  municipal  or 
local  club  accommodations,  accounting  for  an  additional  61  facilities  (2,587 
sites).  The  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  is  responsible  for 
almost  60  percent  of  the  61  facilities  and  this,  in  aU  likelihood  will  increase  with 
development  of  the  Lakeland  Provincial  Park  and  Recreation  Area. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  sites  are  controlled  by  government  agencies,  any  private 
sector  initiatives  to  develop  new  campgrounds  have  been  slow  to  occur. 
Several  communities  have  however,  realized  that  fuU  service  camping  facilities 
(including  R.V.  sites)  are  necessary.  Communities  such  as  Athabasca, 
Bonnyville,  Boyle,  Cold  Lake,  Elk  Point,  Lac  La  Biche  and  the  County  of  St. 
Paul  have  all  identified  the  development  of  new  (full  service)  campgrounds  as 
priorities  in  their  recently  completed  "Community  Tourism  Action  Plans." 
Nevertheless,  local  officials  are  concerned  that  private  sector  involvement  may 
not  occur  if  nearby  public  facilities  continue  to  provide  competition,  especially 
if  the  private  operators  cannot  compete  with  price  rates. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation 

Concentrated  recreational  developments  that  are  either  water  or  land  based 
consist  of  eight  (8)  existing  golf  courses,  eleven  (11)  marinas  and  boat  launches 
(including  Cold  Lake)  and  one  down  hill  ski  area.  One  game  farm  and  a 
shooting  range  are  also  available  near  St.  Paul.  The  area  is  presently  lacking  in 
man-made  recreational  products  that  could  entice  visitors  to  stay  or  generate 
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visitation.  The  Lakeland  Provincial  Park  and  Recreation  Area  is  expected  to 
dramatically  increase  the  supply  of  these  products. 

The  natural  land  base,  water  bodies  and  other  prime  tourism  resource  areas 
should  be  assessed  for  more  and  improved  concentrated  recreational 
opportunities.  It  is  imperative  that  such  opportunities  address  winter  and  year 
round  visitation  to  entice  private  sector  consideration.  The  area  presently 
attracts  mainly  summer  visitation  due  to  the  location  of  seasonal  (recreational) 
dwellings  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  region's  resources. 

The  CTAPs  in  this  region  have  called  for  a  new  marina  at  Athabasca,  a  ski  hill 
near  Cold  Lake,  upgraded  or  expanded  golf  courses,  a  leisure  village,  water 
park  (indoor)  and  a  wildlife  park  and  dude  ranch  near  St.  Paul. 

■         Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

The  Lac  La  Biche  forest  region  is  least  known  for  its  wilderness  adventure 
products.  Although  the  Lakeland  Area  provides  an  abundance  of  natural 
attractions  and  resources,  tourist  related  recreational  products  have  been  slow 
to  evolve.  The  most  significant  potential  lies  in  water  based  adventure 
products  because  of  the  many  recreation  lakes.  These  lakes  are  known  to  have 
70%  of  the  Class  A  beaches  in  Alberta.  Several  lakes  are  rated  good  or  better 
for  sport  fishing.  Land  based  products  such  as  big  game  and  bird  hunting  are 
also  available  but  are  not  as  prominent  as  in  other  northern  locations. 
Potential  exists  for  cross-country  skiing,  snowmobiling,  dog  sledding, 
biking/hiking,  wildlife  viewing  and  off-road  vehicle  use. 

Private  sector  involvement  is  presently  very  limited  but  indications  for  new 
ventures  are  beginning  to  appear.  For  example.  Hillside  Sports,  which  has 
recently  relocated  their  off-road  vehicle  operation  to  St.  Paul,  is  planning  to 
investigate  rentals  of  all  types  of  water  and  over-land  motorized  equipment  for 
the  outdoor  enthusiast.  This  same  operation  presently  runs  an  aircraft  tour 
company  called  Wings  of  the  Lakeland.  Proper  promotion  via  Team  Tourism 
and  local  initiatives  is  beginning  to  occur. 
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The  Athabasca  River  System  is  also  a  key  resource  for  the  Athabasca  -  Lac  La 
Biche  tourist  area.  More  entrepreneurs  are  now  assessing  the  potential  of 
water  travel  adventure  products  on  the  river.  For  example,  Blackstar 
Adventure  Tours  began  scheduled  and  packaged  jet  boat  tours  out  of 
Athabasca  during  the  Summer  of  1989.  Potential  exists  for  organized  rafting, 
canoeing  and  kayaking  to  become  part  of  this  and  other  operations. 

■  Touring  Products 

The  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Region  is  presently  void  of  touring  products,  except 
for  the  "Wings  of  the  Lakeland"  which  has  recently  located  in  St.  Paul,  and  the 
industrial  tour  at  the  Lindberg  Canadian  Salt  Company.  Both  private  and 
public  sector  initiative  have  otherwise  been  very  slow  to  evolve  with  respect  to 
touring  products. 

Again,  potential  exists  to  develop  tour  products  during  peak  summer  visitation 
periods,  during  the  winter  (i.e.  snowmobiling  tours,  cross  country-skiing,  etc.) 
and  at  key  locations.  Private  sector  involvement  would  only  be  entertained 
where  the  market  draw  was  significantly  large  enough.  Therefore,  other  man- 
made  or  natural  attractions  would  have  to  be  occur  in  the  area.  Obvious 
possibilities  include  the  recreational  lakes  from  Lac  La  Biche  to  Cold  Lake  and 
near  any  proposed  developments  such  as  Blackstar  at  Athabasca  and  the 
Lakeland  Provincial  Park.  Aircraft  tour  operators  are  capable  of  taking 
tourists  further  north  into  the  trophy  lakes  south  of  Fort  McMurray,  or  even 
into  northern  Saskatchewan  and  other  parts  of  northeast  Alberta.  Wilderness 
canoe  routes  could  also  be  developed  on  certain  rivers  and  streams. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

As  in  other  parts  of  northern  Alberta,  several  cultural  and  heritage  resources 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Lac  La  Biche  area.  At  least  four  communities 
have  a  museum/archives  and  some  areas  contain  heritage  sites  that  to  date 
have  only  been  recognized  and  preserved  but  not  promoted  or  developed  as 
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major  tourist  destinations.  Improvements  are  beginning  to  occur  at  such  sites 
as  the  Lac  La  Biche  Mission,  which  was  recently  declared  a  National  Historic 
Site,  and  a  major  interpretive  centre  is  planned  for  Athabasca.  Private  sector 
interest  will  only  be  created  if  sufficient  visitation  is  accrued  to  the  area.  The 
greatest  potential  lies  in  establishing  small  retail  outlets  in  the  centres 
themselves  or  in  the  communities  where  the  centres  will  be  located. 

Other  possibilities  for  heritage  developments  are  the  Fort 
George/Buckingham  House  sites  and  the  Frog  Lake  Massacre  site.  Both  of 
these  have  potential  for  enhancing  the  tourist  attractions  of  the  area. 

■  Special  Attractions/Services/Events 

Lac  La  Biche  Lake 

Lakes  such  as  Pinehurst/Touchwood/Seibert,  etc. 
River  (Athabasca) 
Cold  Lake 

Fishing  (Fish  Derbies) 

Ice  Fishing 

Cross  Country  Skiing 

Snowmobiling 

Camping  (Summer/ Winter) 

Sandhills  (North  Buck  Lake) 

Historic/Culture  at  Lac  La  Biche  and  Athabasca 

Shaw  Lake  cross-country  skiing 

Peace  River  Forest 

■  Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Out  of  888  units  of  fixed  roof  accommodation  in  the  Peace  River  Forest 
Region,  over  70%  are  concentrated  in  the  three  communities  of  Peace  River, 
Fairview  and  Grimshaw.  All  accommodation  is  presently  provided  by  hotels 
and  motels.   Most  facilities  are  small  with  an  average  of  30  rooms.  Peace 
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River  has  the  largest  motor  hotel  with  149  units  and  full  dining,  beverage  and 
conference  facilities.  Fairview  and  Grimshaw  have  smaller  motor  inns  with 
dining,  beverage  and  limited  meeting  facilities.  Similar  to  many  other 
communities  in  the  north,  the  majority  of  the  accommodation  has  been 
occupied  by  the  industrial  market.  Peace  River  and  Fairview  are  exceptions, 
as  they  also  attract  government  and  education  markets. 

Lodges,  resorts,  guest  ranches  and  bed  and  breakfast  facilities  are  not  available 
in  wilderness  areas  or  in  communities.  This  region  is  expected  to  experience 
more  forestry  activities,  especially  as  a  result  of  the  new  Daishowa  Pulp  Mill 
development  near  Peace  River.  Any  proposed  backcountry  facility  operator 
will  have  to  assess  their  venture  in  light  of  logging  areas  and  industrial 
developments.  A  four  season  resort  at  Misery  Mountain  is  one  such  potential 
facility. 

■  Non-Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Only  55  of  the  400  campsites  available  in  this  region,  are  provided  by  one 
private  sector  operator.  The  Rainbow  Front  Park  facility  is  complemented  by 
8  municipal/local  club  operations  and  9  Provincial  Government 
campgrounds/recreation  areas.  Six  group  camp  sites  at  Sulphur  Lake  are  also 
provided  by  Alberta  Forest  Service.  Full  service  sites,  especially  along  the  well 
travelled  corridors  are  required  to  accommodate  the  rubber-tire  and  RV 
market. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation 

Concentrated  recreation  developments  consist  of  seven  golf  courses,  and  four 
downhill  ski  areas.  Water-based  recreation  is  provided  largely  through 
government  camp  sites  along  lakes  and  rivers.  Private  sector  involvement  is 
presently  lacking,  however,  some  big  game  outfitters  are  investigating  the 
potential  of  new  ideas.  Government  restrictions  or  lack  of  policies  has 
deterred  some  crown  land  development  along  water  courses,  although  the 
recent  development  of  recreation/tourism  sites  along  the  Upper  Peace  River 
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Valley  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  government  is  becoming  more  amiable 
towards  this  type  of  development.  As  well,  golf  courses  in  the  region  are  being 
considered  for  expansion  and/or  upgrading. 

■         Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

Big  game  hunting  is  by  far  the  largest  wilderness  activity  in  the  Peace  River 
Forest  Region.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  several  outfitters  operate 
out  of  this  area  and  guide  in  the  area  but  are  located  in  the  larger  centres  such 
as  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Some  of  these  operators  have  been  guiding  in  this  area  for  several  years  and 
are  now  beginning  to  diversify  their  operations  to  include  other  recreational 
activities.  The  recently  announced  Outfitter/Guide  Policy  has  become  an 
immediate  concern  for  the  tourism  industry  in  this  area  since  much  of  it  is 
dependent  on  these  businesses.  Diversification  to  wildlife  viewing  may  provide 
a  means  to  overcome  this  concern. 

The  possible  negative  impacts  of  forestry  developments  have  created  a  concern 
for  the  wildlife  and  environmental  resources  in  the  area.  Opening  up  new 
territory  is  causing  added  pressure  on  wildlife  while  reportedly  destroying  its 
habitat. 

Potential  fixed  roof  lodge  developments  in  the  backcountry  may  be  jeopardized 
as  a  result  of  the  new  and  expected  forestry  and  pulp  mill  developments.  Many 
outfitters  are  now  considering  the  potential  of  their  future  business  prosperity. 

Although  the  Peace  River  and  Smoky  River  are  considered  excellent  resources 
for  touring,  limited  private  sector  participation  exists.  This  is  due  to  limited 
access  points  to  the  rivers,  or  the  good  access  points  only  being  known  by  local 
enthusiasts.  This  area  warrants  greater  scrutiny  for  water  based  activities  and 
private  sector  participation. 
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Winter  recreation  provides  a  prime  tourism  opportunity  for  this  area. 
However,  the  distance  from  markets  is  an  obvious  concern. 

■  Touring  Products 

Highway  tours  are  presently  restricted  to  routes  between  Peace  River  and 
points  south  along  Highway  2  and  49.  The  Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace  Tourist 
Association  has  attempted  to  promote  agricultural  tours  into  some  of  North 
America's  best  grain  growing  and  honey  producing  areas.  Falher  has  become 
known  as  the  "Honey  Capital  of  Canada", 

A  private  sector  operator  introduced  a  riverboat  tour  along  the  Peace  River 
using  a  32  ft.  reconstructed  riverboat  (D.A.  Thomas),  but  has  been 
unsuccessful  to  date.  The  Tar  Island  River  Cruise  was  to  originate  out  of 
Peace  River  but  river  conditions  have  caused  several  navigation  problems. 
The  river  craft  was  for  sale  in  1989.  Nevertheless,  this  has  not  daunted  local 
community  and  tourism  officials,  who  feel  there  is  a  need  to  reassess  river 
tours  on  the  Peace. 

The  new  Daishowa  Pulp  Mill  near  Peace  River  will  eventually  attract  visitors 
to  take  industrial  tours  of  this  and  other  forestry  operations  throughout  the 
north.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  will  become  an  attraction  unto  itself. 

■  Heritage  Interpretive  Products 

The  most  prominent  heritage  resource  in  this  area  is  the  Dunvegan  historic 
site.  This  site  is  presently  being  developed  into  a  cultural  tourism  attraction  by 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism.  Although  the  distance  from  markets 
will  be  a  significant  concern,  the  restored  facility  on  the  bank  of  the  Peace 
River  wiU  have  potential  to  redirect  and  stop  the  rubber-tire  traffic  on 
Highway  2. 

The  Town  of  McLennan  recognized  the  potential  of  Kimiwan  Lake  as  a 
waterfowl/shorebird  viewing  area  through  the  development  of  a  C.T.A.P. 
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Local  officials  are  presently  working  towards  the  development  of  interpretive 
walks  and  viewing  facilities  in  order  to  attract  bird  watchers. 

Other  key  resources  include  various  small  museums  and  the  Twelve-foot  Davis 
Gravestone  at  Peace  River  and  Kilometer  0  of  the  MacKenzie  Highway  (Hwy 
35)  at  Grimshaw.  The  MacKenzie  Highway  proceeds  north  into  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  eventually  Yellowknife.  Potential  to  exhibit  and  sell  local  art 
work  and  handicrafts  exists  at  several  venues  including  the  Fairview  Fine  Arts 
Centre  and  at  Dunvegan." 

■  Special  Attractions/Services/Events 

The  vast  ecosystem  of  this  region  presents  several  opportunities  for  attractions. 
Although  presently  undeveloped,  key  land  areas  and  water  bodies  provide  a 
basis  for  some  creative  ventures.  A  significant  or  special  attraction  would  be 
required  to  expand  the  market  base  for  private  sector  participation. 

Slave  Lake  Forest 

■  Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

Slave  Lake  and  High  Prairie,  the  two  largest  urban  centres  within  this  region 
contain  the  bulk  of  fixed  roof  accommodation  in  the  form  of  11  hotels/motels, 
providing  approximately  585  units.  Again,  temporary  accommodation  for 
industry  and  business  development  and  not  the  hohday  travel  sector,  has  been 
the  prime  reason  for  past  fixed  roof  development.  HoUday  travel  and  business 
travel  in  the  form  of  conventions,  are  receiving  increased  focus  for  marketing 
these  resources  during  summer  months,  however,  the  mainstay  of  operations  is 
the  industry  worker. 

Increased  economic  development  activity  and  marketing  has  rendered  a  high 
demand  for  accommodation  in  Slave  Lake  on  a  year-round  basis.  This  is  due 
to  facilities  in  outlying  regions,  like  Wabasca,  being  virtually  non-existent,  even 
though  industrial  activity  is  stiU  strong  in  these  areas. 
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The  majority  of  fixed  roof  travel  sector  markets  are  likely  to  have  destinations 
elsewhere,  and  other  than  hunters  and  fishermen  these  markets  are  short  stay, 
visiting  friends  or  relatives  or  just  passing  through.  The  recreation  travel 
market  that  stays  within  this  region  is  more  likely  to  seek  camping 
accommodation. 

Recreation  cottage  development  is  most  pronounced  on  Winagami  Lake  near 
High  Prairie  where  close  to  75%  of  the  available  72  lots  contain  fixed  roof 
dwellings.  Cottage  development  on  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  less  prevalent  as  most 
quality  shorelines  consist  of  public  lands  in  the  form  of  Provincial  Park 
development  or  Indian  reserves. 

Most  residents  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area  are  permanent  and  are 
concentrated  along  the  south  shore  within  hamlets  like  Joussard,  Faust, 
Canyon  Creek  and  Widewater. 

■         Non  Fixed  Roof  Accommodations 

The  Slave  Lake  Forest  Region  supplies  some  1415  campsites  in  33  separate 
locations.  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  the  Alberta  Forest  Service,  and 
Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  make  up  close  to  50%  of  the  supply  while 
local  municipalities,  associations  and  the  private  sector  make  up  the  remaining 
fraction.  Four  private  campgrounds,  one  at  Slave  Lake,  one  at  Joussard  and 
two  at  Fawcett  Lake  account  for  441  campsites  or  31%  of  the  total  supply. 

In  1986  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  suggested  that  there  was  an  extreme 
shortage  of  camping  facilities  within  this  region,  and  the  relative  demands  at 
both  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Provincial  Park  and  at  Hilliard's  Bay  Provincial  Park 
over  the  last  two  summers  would  substantiate  this  claim. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  increased  non-fixed  roof  accommodation,, 
particularly  in  water  based  locations.  Again,  one  evident  constraint  to  further 
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development  is  the  lack  of  access  to  quality  shorelines  and  the  lack  of  major 
tourism  generators  within  this  region. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation  Opportunity 

Excluding  Provincial  Parks,  concentrated  recreational  developments  that  are 
both  water  and  land  based  are  limited  to  two  golf  courses.  Private  sector 
initiatives  to  increase  recreation  related  developments  are  at  an  embryonic 
stage  in  all  respects  as  past  focus  has  been  towards  dispersed  fishing,  hunting 
and  water  based  recreation. 

With  increasing  participation  in  the  region's  campground  facilities,  it  is  likely 
that  viable  private  sector  recreation  developments  will  soon  present  themselves 
as  long  as  cooperation  and  collaborative  use  of  lake  shore  lands  between  the 
Provincial,  Municipal,  Federal  and  private  sectors  can  be  initiated. 

Tourism  initiatives  of  local  communities  like  High  Prairie  and  Slave  Lake 
repeatedly  focus  upon  the  need  to  develop  major  tourism  generators  in  the 
form  of  marinas,  both  at  Winagami  and  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  In  fact  the 
hamlet  of  Joussard,  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  just  east 
of  High  Prairie,  has  received  federal  government  assistance  towards  the 
development  of  a  marina.  In  High  Prairie,  municipal  officials  see  a  need  for 
upgraded  commercial  tourism  services  like  accommodations,  gas  stations  and 
RV  servicing  while  in  Slave  Lake  the  focus  of  attention  lies  with  expanded  and 
upgraded  campgrounds,  an  expanded  Grizzly  Ridge  Ski  Area,  cottage 
development,  expanded  golf  course  and  marina  facilities. 

In  short.  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  its  entirety  can  be  considered  a  major  level 
resource  for  recreation  and  tourism,  but  it  is  extremely  lacking  in 
infrastructure  development. 

■  Wilderness  Adventure  Products 
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Dispersed  hunting  in  any  of  the  7  Wildlife  Management  Units  and  fishing  at 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Fawcett  Lake  and  numerous  smaller  lakes  within  the  region 
round  out  the  supply  of  adventure/wilderness  participation.  Guided 
opportunities  of  a  private  sector  nature  are  restricted  to  a  river  rafting 
business  which  utilizes  the  Slave  River. 

Although  wilderness  and  adventure  resources  are  abundant,  no  formalized 
attempt  to  capitalize  upon  the  region's  resources  have  been  made.  The  Swan 
Hills,  to  the  south,  present  prime  wilderness  opportunities.  The  Alberta  Forest 
Service  is  endeavoring  to  provide  access  to  smaller  fishing  lakes  and  develop 
snowmobile  trail  systems  throughout  the  region. 

■  Touring  Products 

In  terms  of  touring  products,  the  region  contains  part  of  the  Swan  Hills  Grizzly 
Trail,  the  Grouard  Trail  and  part  of  the  Northern  Woods  and  Water  Route. 
However,  no  formalized  private  sector  tours  are  evident.  Alberta  Recreation 
and  Parks  had  proposed  to  further  develop  the  Grouard  Trail  system  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  for  hiking,  and  maybe  equestrian  and 
snowmobile. 

Lack  of  road  infrastructure  in  the  northern  half  of  the  region  precludes  circle 
tour  routes,  however,  long  term  plans  of  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities 
have  identified  the  need  to  improve  east /west  linkage  between  Manning  and 
Fort  McMurray  and  between  Slave  Lake,  Wabasca,  and  Calling  Lake.  Such 
developments  will  foster  widespread  opportunities  for  touring  and  the 
subsequent  need  for  recreation  and  tourism  infrastructure. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

The  Grouard  Mission,  the  Grouard  Trail,  the  Woodland  Cree  heritage,  the 
Pelican  Lake  nesting  areas  and  an  ecological  reserve  in  the  Swan  Hills  (mainly 
in  the  Whitecourt  Forest  Region)  comprise  the  most  noted  heritage  and 
interpretive  resources  of  the  region. 
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These  heritage/interpretive  resources  are  controlled  and  further  development 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Provincial  Government.  Although  they  are  not 
considered  as  major  destination  travel  generators,  their  existence  is  paramount 
in  providing  a  mix  of  tourism  opportunities  within  the  region. 

Metis  settlements  and  Federal  Indian  Reserves  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
region.  They  add  to  the  supply  of  historical  cultural  attitudes  which  could  be 
developed  in  their  respective  communities. 

Trumpeter  Swan  sitings  near  Howard  and  Otter  Lakes  could  also  substantiate 
interpretive  development  for  the  future. 

■  Special  Attractions/Services/Events 

The  region  at  present  is  not  known  for  any  prominently  significant  events 
although  major  fishing  derbies  like  the  North  American  Walleye  derby  held  at 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  could  represent  future,  and  perhaps  large,  travel  generators. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  which  is  the  geographic  centre  of  Alberta,  is  a  considerable 
attraction  in  itself  due  to  its  size  and  its  water-based  recreation  potential. 
Previous  tourism  studies  have  identified  the  lake  as  a  national  level  resource 
feature. 

Whitecourt  Forest 

■  Fixed-Roof  Accommodation 

Fixed-Roof  accommodation  in  the  Whitecourt  Forest  Region  is  concentrated 
in  three  major  centres:  Whitecourt  (578  units).  Fox  Creek  (176  units)  and 
Swan  Hills  (131  units).  A  limited  supply  is  also  available  in  Blue  Ridge  and 
Fort  Assiniboine.  The  bulk  of  the  accommodation  located  in  this  region  has 
targeted  the  oil  industry.  Whitecourt  has  recently  been  experiencing  a 
significant  demand  as  a  result  of  the  construction  activity  on  the  paper  mill. 
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The  communities  and  the  Game  Country  Tourism  Association  have  been 
actively  trying  to  promote  the  use  of  the  Grizzly  Trail  (Highway  43). 
Unfortunately,  to  date,  bus  tours  enroute  to  Alaska  by-pass  the 
Whitecourt/Fox  Creek  area  since  it  is  so  close  to  Edmonton,  and  stop  in 
Grande  Prairie  for  meals  and  overnight  accommodation.  Effective  marketing 
by  the  zone  and  communities  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  entice  bus 
tours  and  private  vehicles  to  overnight  or  spend  time  in  this  area. 

The  region  is  lacking  in  backcountry  lodges  or  resorts,  bed  and  breakfast 
facilities  and  guest  farms.  However,  the  Whitecourt  Mountain  Ranch 
Wilderness  Retreat  and  some  small  local  outfitters  do  provide  limited  service 
cabin  rentals  in  the  Fox  Creek/ Whitecourt  area.  Winter-oriented  facilities  for 
snowmobilers  are  also  provided  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

■  Non-Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

The  bulk  of  the  camping  facilities  in  this  area  are  provided  by  Alberta 
Government  departments.  The  main  concentration  of  units  is  in  the  Carson- 
Pegasus  Provincial  Park  (182  sites).  Another  149  sites  are  distributed  between 
9  Alberta  Forest  Service  recreation  areas,  largely  on  small  lakes  and  rivers. 
Alberta  Transportation  also  has  4  camping  areas  accounting  for  a  total  of  70 
sites,  50  of  which  are  at  Whitecourt.  Only  one  small  private  sector  operation 
exists  in  this  area.  This  operation  has  22  sites  which  are  combined  with  the 
Alaska  Highway  Motel  in  Whitecourt.  A  need  for  enhanced  recreational 
activities  at  campgrounds  has  been  noted  through  various  studies  and  plans  in 
the  past,  but  little  has  been  done  to  improve  this  situation. 

■  Concentrated  Recreation 

All  concentrated  recreational  developments  in  this  area  are  land  based.  There 
are  presently  only  two  golf  courses  and  two  downhill  ski  areas.  Alberta  Forest 
Service  has  also  developed  cross  country  skiing  trails  near  Whitecourt  and 
three  snowmobile  use  areas  with  groomed  trails  at  Eagle  River  (near 
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Whitecourt),  losegun  Lake  (near  Fox  Creek),  and  at  Krause  Lake  (near  Swan 
Hills).  Water-based  developments  are  limited  to  camping  areas. 

The  area  is  lacking  in  key  recreational  products  that  could  entice  visitors  to 
stay  or  generate  visitation.  Both  summer  and  winter  recreational  products 
should  be  investigated  for  private  sector  involvement.  Some  recent  proposals 
do  include  a  backcountry  lodge  and  a  wildlife  interpretive  centre.  Concerns 
include  the  present  forestry  practices  in  the  area,  and  especially  how  they  may 
impact  tourism  developments  in  the  wilderness  areas. 

■         Wilderness  Adventure  Products 

This  area  is  rich  in  wilderness  and  natural  attractions.  Several  species  of  big 
game  make  this  region  a  popular  hunting  destination.  The  Game  Country 
Tourist  Association  continues  to  market  their  area  as  a  prime  outdoor  retreat 
for  various  recreational  activities.  Unfortunately,  organized  facilities  or 
business  operators  that  provide  tours,  accommodation,  interpretation,  and 
rentals  etc.  are  very  limited.  All  of  the  outfitters  listed  for  operation  in  this 
area  cater  largely  to  hunting  cHents.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  Provincial 
Outfitter/Guide  Policy  has,  however,  caused  local  guides  and  outfitters  to 
begin  investigating  other  services  and  activities  that  they  can  provide  besides 
guiding  hunts.  Diversifying  into  the  wildlife  viewing  market  may  be  a  way  to 
overcome  the  negative  results  of  this  policy. 

The  area  has  become  well  known  for  good  snowmobiling  conditions.  Three 
AFS  sites  have  been  developed  and  the  desire  of  the  communities  and  local 
snowmobile  clubs  is  to  now  promote  an  interconnecting  trail  between  Fox 
Creek,  Whitecourt  and  Swan  Hills.  Backcountry  facilities  in  this  area  would  be 
ideal  to  support  such  a  winter  activity. 

The  Whitecourt  Mountain  Wilderness  Retreat  is  one  private  sector  venture 
that  provides  hiking,  cross  country  skiing  trails  and  rustic  cabin 
accommodation.  Vince  Lawrence  Guiding  and  Outfitting  out  of  Stony  Plain 
offers  guided  snowmobile  tours  in  the  Fox  Creek  area.  Otherwise,  commercial 
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operations  related  to  all  other  forms  of  recreation  such  as  canoeing,  rafting, 
etc.  are  limited. 

■  Touring  Products 

There  are  presently  no  tour  operators  conducting  special  tours  to  this  area  to 
see  attractions  in  this  area.  The  Millar  Western  Lumber  Mill  does  provide 
group  tours  for  special  requests,  but  does  not  actively  market  the  opportunity 
for  various  reasons. 

■  Heritage/Interpretive  Products 

The  Whitecourt  region  lacks  any  significant  heritage  sites  that  can  act  as 
tourist  attractions.  Fort  Assiniboine  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Alberta 
and  served  as  a  Hudson's  Bay  Trading  Post  since  1824.  Unfortunately,  little  of 
the  site  remains  to  warrant  restoration.  Any  new  cultural  possibilities  would 
require  total  re-creation  of  buildings  and  events. 

■  Special  Attractions/Services/Events 

Winter  events  (snowmobiling,  carnivals,  etc.). 

Rivers  (confluence  point  of  McLeod,  Athabasca,  Beaver,  Eagle)  and 
Little  Smoky. 

-  for  boating,  canoeing,  kayaking,  etc. 

Forestry  Interpretive  Centre  was  proposed  for  Whitecourt  but  it  is 

vying  with  Hinton  for  the  attraction. 

Ski  Hill  potential  on  Whitecourt  or  House  Mountain. 

2.13     '     Study  Area  Summary 

Northern  Alberta's  recreational  development  can  be  characterized  as  a  limited  to 
moderate  supply  of  facilities  but  with  considerable  potential  for  growth  as  a  result  of 
its  abundant  natural  attractions.  The  area  bound  by  the  NADC  region  contains  just 
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over  230,000  people,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  Alberta's  total  population.  Proximity  to 
markets  has  a  direct  relationship  to  both  public  and  private  sector  initiatives  in  the 
recreation  and  tourism  industry.  Consequently,  concentrations  of  activities,  especially 
those  promoted  by  the  private  sector,  have  tended  to  occur  in  the  urban  centres  or 
along  well  travelled  traffic  corridors.  Government  operated  facilities,  although  created 
with  different  objectives  than  those  of  the  private  operators,  are  oriented  to  both 
markets  and  the  use  or  management  of  a  particular  resource,  be  it  natural  or  historic. 

The  industrial  market  has  historically  helped  the  fixed-roof  accommodation  sector 
grow  and  prosper  in  northern  Alberta.  As  a  result,  the  supply  of  hotel  and  motel 
lodging,  especially  in  the  smaller  communities  is  of  a  questionable  quaUty  for  the 
motoring  tourist.  Food  and  beverage  services  are  often  not  associated  with  the 
accommodation  making  the  facilities  even  less  appealing  to  many  tourists.  The 
selection  of  facihties  is  also  lacking;  for  example,  motels  or  motor  inns  provide  the 
largest  supply  of  rooms.  Hotel  units  are  becoming  less  available  every  year  as  the 
older  stock  closes  or  limits  their  services  to  beverages  only.  Eleven  fishing  lodges  are 
available,  but  in  each  case  they  are  limited  by  a  lack  of  access  and  quality  to  attract  an 
extensive  and  diverse  market  base.  Resorts  and  cabins  are  in  very  poor  supply  in  most 
parts  of  the  study  area  and  especially  in  the  "near  north"  where  proximity  to  markets 
could  justify  development  by  the  private  sector.  Bed  and  breakfast,  guest  houses  and 
guest  farms  have  been  slow  to  evolve  in  the  north.  Potential  exists  to  upgrade  the 
hotel  stock,  houses  and  rural  area  guest  facilities,  to  provide  a  new  and  unique  form  of 
accommodation  for  the  tourist  market. 

Non-fixed  roof  accommodation  in  the  form  of  camping  or  wilderness  recreation  site 
areas  have  been  developed  in  varying  degrees  by  Provincial  agencies,  local 
governments  and  organizations,  and  by  the  private  sector.  The  outstanding  issue  with 
regard  to  campgrounds  is  still  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
north,  private  campgrounds  are  outnumbered  by  the  government  facilities  and  they 
must  often  compete  with  quality  government  standards  and  low  fees  charged  to 
campers.  Only  in  the  Lakeland  Area  (Lac  La  Biche  Forest)  and  near  Slave 
Lake/Fawcett  Lake  are  there  a  substantial  supply  of  privately-owned  campgrounds. 
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Other  factors  that  help  characterize  camping  facilities  in  the  north  are  the  level  of 
services  provided,  amusement  and  location.  With  respect  to  services,  it  is  evident  that 
the  overall  quality  of  many  areas  can  be  upgraded  to  entice  campers.  Although  this 
does  not  always  pertain  to  the  Provincial  Parks  facilities,  most  government  operations 
provide  very  basic  standards  for  campers  who  wish  to  "rough  it."  The  demand  of 
various  market  segments,  however,  now  emphasizes  the  need  for  such  comfort 
amenities  as  clean  washrooms,  running  water,  electricity  or  shelter.  R.V.  camping  (full 
and  semi-serviced)  facilities  are  also  limited  even  though  the  R.V.  type  of  camping 
activity  has  increased. 

Since  camping  usually  provides  accommodation  to  recreationalists  for  more  than  one 
night,  amusement,  entertainment,  education  and  interpretive  outlets  are  also  required. 
Physical  features  in  the  form  of  on-site  attractions,  recreational  grounds  and  parks  or 
natural  amenities  must  complement  a  facility.  Entertainment  in  the  form  of 
interpretive  speakers,  naturalists,  visual  presentations  or  hosting  of  small  events  are 
also  important  components  of  a  camping  experience.  Northern  Alberta's 
campgrounds  presently  lack  such  "life." 

The  remaining  factor  of  site  location  is  paramount.  To  date,  some  of  northern 
Alberta's  most  pristine  environment  can  be  enjoyed  from  many  of  Alberta  Forest 
Service's  recreation  areas  located  throughout  the  back  country.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  also  the  locations  where  services  and  amenities  desired  by  visitors  are  not 
available.  On  the  other  hand,  "front-country"  campgrounds  located  in  or  near 
communities  and  along  major  travel  corridors  retain  an  inconsistent  supply  of  natural 
beauty.  Those  that  are  easily  accessible  and  near  natural  features  such  as  lakes  are 
therefore,  often  the  most  frequented  facilities  in  the  north.  Consequently,  private 
sector  involvement  has  usually  concentrated  on  these  prime  locations;  future  potential 
for  commercial  initiatives  will  also  tend  to  be  directed  at  these  areas,  if  land  use 
regulations  permit  such  to  occur. 

Concentrated  recreation  in  the  north  has  historically  been  supported  by  local  markets. 
Those  facilities  that  have  required  capital  intensive  investment,  such  as  golf  courses 
and  marinas,  have  typically  been  requested  by  a  limited  number  of  users.  Trends  do 
however  indicate  that  there  is  a  growth  in  the  number  of  golfers.   Most  of  the  golf 
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courses  and  ski  hill  facilities  are  located  near  concentrated  population  areas. 
Equestrian  facilities  (not  including  rodeo  grounds  or  agricultural  fair  grounds)  and 
amusement  parks  are  totally  lacking  in  the  north.  AH  other  concentrated  recreation 
areas  are  in  their  natural  states  and  have  neither  been  packaged  nor  received  capital 
intensive  investment  to  promote  them  as  tourist  resources. 

Wilderness  adventure  offers  the  greatest  potential  for  northern  Alberta.  Although  the 
natural  resource  base  offers  a  vast  supply  of  opportunities  for  the  many  products,  the 
intensity  of  use  has  been  low  to  moderate  in  most  categories,  including  those  pursuits 
requiring  motorized  equipment.  Fishing  lakes  and  streams  have  experienced 
substantial  intensity  of  use,  along  with  particular  horseback  riding  trails.  Water  travel 
such  as  canoeing  and  jet  boating  are  beginning  to  experience  increases  in  activity 
especially  along  prime  river  reaches.  There  is  a  growing  worldwide  market  interested 
in  the  viewing  and  photography  of  native  wildlife.  Northern  Alberta  offers  a  multitude 
of  wildlife  viewing  opportunities  which  have  yet  to  be  tapped.  In  order  to  diversify 
their  current  operations,  guides,  outfitters  and  tour  companies  should  pursue  this 
activity.  Winter  activities  such  as  snowmobiling,  competitive  snowshoeing  or  dog 
sledding  have  been  slow  to  evolve  in  the  north.  A  new  provincial  snowmobiling  plan 
being  promoted  by  the  Alberta  Snowmobile  Association  addresses  the  need  to 
enhance  the  trail  system  in  the  north.  The  Whitecourt/Fox  Creek/Swan  Hills  complex 
offers  great  potential  to  expand  the  snowmobiling  infrastructure  and  increase  winter 
tourism.  Hunting  and  the  associated  outfitting  operations  remain  as  the  most 
significant  and  accepted  wilderness  adventure  product  for  northern  Alberta.  Although 
these  products  are  now  being  challenged  with  new  government  poUcies  and  forest 
industry  developments,  properly  planned  and  diversified  approaches  should  allow  for 
these  activities  to  continue  and  prosper. 

Touring  products  are  subject  to  market  demand  and  having  interesting  things  to  see  or 
places  to  go.  The  north  is  faced  with  a  considerably  small  market,  and  an  insufficiently 
developed  base  of  attractions  around  which  to  build  tour  packages.  Consequently, 
touring  products  have  not  evolved  to  any  great  extent.  Packaging  by  various  tour 
operators  is  extremely  important  in  the  expansion  of  this  category. 
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Heritage  and  interpretation  products  are  mainly  provided  and  operated  by 
government  agencies  or  non-profit  organizations.  The  most  abundant  supply  of 
virtually  undeveloped  heritage  resources  occur  in  the  Athabasca  Forest,  a  region 
where  other  recreational  products  are  more  limited  and  in  the  Lakeland  area.  Small 
and  regionally  or  locally  oriented  museums  are  located  throughout  many  northern 
communities  but  even  together  do  not  entail  a  major  draw  for  the  north.  Some  do, 
however,  have  potential  for  upgrading  and  expansion  to  draw  greater  visitation. 

Special  attractions  over  and  above  all  of  the  other  facilities  in  northern  Alberta  are 
attributed  to  provincially  significant  events.  All  of  these  are  dependent  on  the  local 
community  and  organizations.  Many  events  have  contributed  to  local  tourism  for 
several  years  but  further  expansion  is  usually  subject  to  more  funds  and  volunteer 
support.  Some  of  the  many  annual  summer  and  winter  events  could  otherwise  be 
enhanced  to  draw  from  wider  market  areas  and  either  act  as  true  tourism  generators 
or  complement  an  established  tourism  base. 


22  SURVEY  RESULTS 


The  Operator  Survey  for  the  Commercial  Recreation  Opportunities  Study  in  northern 
Alberta  was  designed  with  four  sections.  The  first  section  asked  for  information  about 
the  operator,  for  example,  the  name  of  the  business  or  agency,  the  location  of  the 
operation,  address,  contact  person,  and  phone  number.  Section  2  dealt  with  the 
history  of  the  operation  -  number  of  years  in  present  business,  basis  of  operation, 
products  and/or  services  offered,  development  plans/objectives,  types  and  location  of 
markets.  Section  3  asked  for  information  on  business  issues  and  concerns  -  present 
circumstances  that  negatively  impact  on  an  operation,  present  business  improvement 
activities,  status  of  their  market  over  the  past  three  years,  and  the  over-all  financial 
health  of  the  operation.  Section  4  dealt  with  opportunities  -  local  municipalities  or 
provincial  government  assistance,  suggestions  for  government  initiatives  which  might 
improve  the  business's/organization's  future,  and  suggestions  for  commercial 
opportunities  that  government  may  be  able  to  assist  the  private  sector  with 
development. 
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The  research  sample  chosen  was  based  on  the  membership  mailing  lists  provided  by 
the  northern  tourism  zones  that  are  within  the  NADC  area:  Lakeland  (Zone  6), 
Evergreen  (Zone  7),  Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace  (Zone  8),  Game  Country  (Zone  13), 
and  Land  of  the  Midnight  Twilight  (Zone  14).  Only  those  individuals  who  lived  in 
communities  within  the  NADC  area  were  included.  The  mailout  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  December  when  416  surveys  were  mailed  with  stamped  return  envelopes. 
See  Appendix  C  for  a  sample  of  the  survey.  The  total  return  for  the  survey  was  107 
responses  which  provided  a  25  percent  return.  This  high  return  rate  provides  the 
study  with  information  that  is  statistically  significant.  It  must  be  reiterated  that  the 
sample  was  based  on  the  tourism  zones'  membership  lists  which  may  introduce  some 
bias  to  the  responses  as  not  all  commercial  recreation  operators  are  members  of  their 
tourism  zone.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the  Operator 
Survey. 


OPERATOR  INFORMATION  AND  HISTORY  OF  OPERATION 

Of  the  107  responses,  85  were  business  respondents  and  22  were  responses  from  non- 
profit operations.  The  response  to  the  question  of  "number  of  years  in  present 
operation"  ranged  from  an  operation  that  was  proposed  to  an  operation  in  existence 
67  years.  The  average  number  of  years  in  operation  was  12.7  years.  Responses  for  the 
question  "on  what  basis  do  you  operate"  indicated  that  75  respondents  operated  full 
time,  3  part  time,  27  seasonal,  1  occasional,  and  1  operated  as  a  hobby.  Appendix  D 
contains  information  on  the  type  of  respondent  (business  or  non-profit),  the  type  of 
operation  (products  and/or  services  offered),  how  their  market  has  been  over  the  last 
three  years  and  where  the  operators  market  comes  from. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rank  the  types  of  individuals/market  they  catered  to. 
Respondents  ranked  the  following  as  their  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  markets: 
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INDIVIDUALS/MARKETS 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

TERTIARY 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Families 

51.4 

17.1 

o  ^ 
5.0 

Young  group/individuals 

lo.U 

29.2 

5.7 

Hunters  /  fishermen 

13.2 

9.4 

17.0 

Work  crews 

12.1 

14.0 

7.5 

Business  travellers 

7.5 

4.7 

3.8 

Seniors 

4.8 

2.9 

20.0 

Outdoor  recreation  adventurers 

2.8 

8.5 

13.2 

Bus  tours 

1.9 

1.9 

4.7 

Conference  groups 

1.9 

1.9 

2.8 

Families  ranked  the  highest  as  the  primary  market  for  respondents.  The  next  highest 
ranked  category  was  young  group/individuals.  Operators  in  northern  Alberta  are 
missing  an  opportunity  by  not  tapping  into  markets  such  as  bus  tours,  conference 
groups,  outdoor  recreation  adventurers,  seniors,  and  business  travellers.  The  results 
indicate  certain  markets  are  either  not  being  targeted  or  are  not  being  marketed  to 
properly. 

Respondents  were  then  asked  to  indicate  where  their  market  came  from.  The 
response  to  this  question  is  shown  in  the  following  chart: 
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ORIGIN  OF  MARKET 

RESPONSE 

(%) 

Local 

52.8 

Northern  Alberta 

19.4 

Regional 

10.2 

T  JniteH  States 

O.J 

Remainder  of  Alberta 

5.6 

Remainder  of  Canada 

2.8 

Other-International 

.9 

These  results  indicate  that  operators  in  northern  Alberta  are  mainly  catering  to  the 
local,  northern  Alberta,  and  regional  markets.  Very  few  operators  obtain  visitation 
from  the  remainder  of  Alberta,  the  remainder  of  Canada,  the  United  States  or  the 
international  market.  This  indicates  that  operators  are  not  targeting  markets  outside 
their  region  or  outside  northern  Alberta.  In  order  to  have  commercial  recreation 
remain  viable  in  northern  Alberta,  operators  need  to  expand  their  markets  outside 
their  region. 


The  next  question  asked  respondents  to  provide  on  a  percentage  basis  their  visitation 
by  season.  The  respondents  to  this  question  indicated  that  the  majority  of  their 
visitation  occurred  as  follows: 


SEASON 

RESPONSE 

(%) 

Summer 

74.6 

Winter 

11.9 

Spring 

10.4 

FaU 

3.0 
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The  response  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  visitation  occurs  in  summer  with  little 
visitation  occurring  in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring.  There  is  definitely  a  potential  to 
expand  visitation  into  the  other  seasons  with  the  development  of  appropriate 
commercial  recreation  opportunities  and  proper  marketing. 

BUSINESS  ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

Operators  were  asked  to  indicate  what  present  circumstances  negatively  affect  or 
detract  from  the  prosperity  of  their  operation,  or  which  limit  their  ability  to  expand 
their  operations.  There  were  four  main  areas:  financial;  local  municipal  or  provincial 
government  imposed  limitations;  limitations  caused  by  competition  in  the  operators 
area  and/or  competitive  use  of  the  prime  resource;  and  limitations  caused  by  the  lack 
of  or  depletion  of  physical/natural  resources  and/or  the  climate. 

Financial 

The  responses  to  financial  limitations  indicated  that  commercial  recreation  operations 
lacked  steady  incomes.  Commercial  recreation  operations  in  northern  Alberta  are 
very  seasonal  and  rely  on  good  weather.  The  operators  are  dependant  on  their 
regional  market  for  their  survival  and  recently  the  economy  of  northern  Alberta  has 
been  poor. 

There  is  a  high  cost  for  purchasing  equipment  and  supplies,  as  well  as  shipping 
supplies  and  equipment  by  air  freight.  Costs  are  also  high  for  insurance,  advertising, 
and  access  road  construction.  It  is  also  expensive  to  pay  appropriate  wages  to 
permanent  staff.  A  northern  allowance  must  be  paid  to  most  employees  to 
compensate  for  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  north.  The  wages  that  operators  pay  their 
staff  must  also  be  competitive  with  unemployment  insurance  rates.  Some  operators 
found  it  very  costly  to  move  people  with  expertise  to  northern  Alberta. 

Operators  indicated  that  there  were  few  sources  of  funding.  There  was  a  general  lack 
of  financing  by  banks  due  to  the  seasonality  of  the  commercial  recreation  operations 
and  the  high  risk  involved.  Any  loans  that  were  made  available  had  high  interest  rates. 
Provincial  government  grants  were  small  in  comparison  to  the  high  capital 
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development  costs  and  operating  costs.  Individuals  interested  in  starting  a 
development  needed  to  have  substantial  equity  before  financial  institutions  and 
government  departments  would  provide  assistance.  Operators  also  indicated  that 
there  was  little  assistance  with  debt  financing. 

Other  factors  included  under  financial  limitations  were  the  poor  economy  of  northern 
Alberta  which  limits  spending,  the  high  unemployment,  the  small  population  base  and 
the  lack  of  a  market  area.  Another  concern  was  the  impact  of  the  proposed  "Goods 
and  Services  Tax".  Operators  are  concerned  about  the  additional  costs  that  will  be 
added  to  their  operation  as  a  result  of  this  tax. 

The  final  concern  expressed  was  the  impact  of  the  Outfitter  Policy  on  individuals 
employed  as  guides  and  outfitters  in  northern  Alberta  as  well  as  the  impact  of  this 
policy  on  the  economy  of  northern  Alberta.  Guides  and  outfitters  living  and  working 
in  northern  Alberta  have  to  apply  for  wildlife  management  units  through  a  closed  bid 
process.  Outfitters  who  had  customers  booked  for  the  next  season  were  no  longer  able 
to  supply  the  services  that  they  had  guaranteed  to  their  clients.  The  outcome  of  the 
policy  has  been  that  many  outfitters  and  guides  have  had  to  give  up  their  businesses 
and  find  other  means  of  employment. 

Local  or  Provincial  Government 

Some  of  the  operators  indicated  that  there  were  limitations  caused  by  a  lack  of 
government  coordination  among  departments  as  well  as  by  government  red  tape. 
Operators  were  frustrated  by  the  government  red  tape  that  they  encountered  when 
they  approached  the  government  for  assistance  and  information.  Often  operators 
found  that  they  would  be  required  to  contact  a  number  of  different  government 
departments  for  specific  information,  assistance  and/or  approval. 

The  high  taxes  on  businesses,  land,  buildings  and  property  development  all  impose 
limitations.  Some  operators  indicated  it  was  too  costly  to  do  any  property 
development  because  of  the  high  tax  cost.  Room,  tobacco  and  alcohol  taxes  also 
impose  some  limitations  to  commercial  operators.   The  Outfitters  Policy  was  also 
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included  in  this  category.  There  were  also  limitations  caused  by  crown  land  lease 
applications. 

In  urban  centres,  the  local  government  imposes  restrictions  on  parking.  Some 
operators  require  additional  parking  facilities  from  their  community  but  the  space  is 
either  unavailable  or  too  expensive.  Local  and  provincial  governments  also  impose 
restrictions  on  signage.  Municipalities  and  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities 
carefully  control  the  location  and  placement  of  directional  signs  and  identification 
signs.  The  signage  requirements  sometimes  hinders  some  operators.  There  are  also 
restrictions  on  land  use  and  water  access.  Operators  indicated  that  environment 
regulations,  Alberta  Gaming  Commission's  fund  raising  regulations  and  ALCB  liquor 
regulations  were  restrictive. 

A  limitation  that  was  noted  for  northern  Alberta  was  the  lack  of  a  tourist  destination. 
Operators  felt  that  a  few  major  attractions  should  be  developed  in  northern  Alberta  to 
assist  with  the  development  of  the  industry. 

Municipal  limitations  included  local  bylaws  which  prevented  or  limited  certain  types  of 
development.  Some  operators  that  wanted  to  expand  or  develop  a  new  venture  were 
restricted  by  their  municipalities.  A  high  water  rate  only  added  to  the  expense 
involved  with  operating  a  commercial  recreation  operation. 

Operators  indicated  that  more  assistance  is  required  for  the  development  of  road 
access  to  tourist  attractions  and  facilities.  Some  operators  indicated  that  it  was  too 
expensive  for  them  to  develop  or  upgrade  the  road  access  into  their  facility  or 
attraction  and  that  they  needed  assistance  from  their  municipality. 

Also  some  municipahties  provided  limited  promotional  assistance  to  operators.  Some 
operators  indicated  that  they  would  like  some  additional  assistance  from  the 
municipalities  in  the  way  of  promotion. 
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Competition  in  the  operator's  area  and/or  competitive  use  of  tlie  prime  resource 

There  is  competition  with  government  over  the  provision  of  recreation  opportunities 
such  as  campgrounds.  Most  private  campground  operators  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  provincial  government  campgrounds  because  of  the  low  fees  that  the  provincial 
campgrounds  charge. 

There  is  also  competition  within  the  tourism  industry  as  well  as  between  communities. 
Instead  of  operators  and  communities  working  cooperatively,  they  compete  against 
one  another.  A  more  coordinated  approach  is  needed  for  tourism  to  develop  to  its  full 
potential  in  northern  Alberta. 

Land  use  conflicts  exist  among  various  industries  in  northern  Alberta.  Pulp  and  paper, 
oil  and  gas  and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries  in  northern  Alberta  that  compete 
with  tourism  development.  Government  still  perceives  that  these  industries  have  a 
greater  economic  impact  on  northern  Alberta  than  the  potential  development  of 
tourism/recreation  opportunities. 

There  is  a  concern  among  operators  about  the  depletion  of  forests,  wildlife  and  fish 
stocks  in  northern  Alberta.  Some  operators,  such  as  owners  of  fishing  lodges,  have 
indicated  that  the  industrial  development  in  northern  Alberta  is  aversely  affecting  the 
development  of  commercial  recreation.  Some  of  the  industrial  developments  are 
causing  land  erosion.  Operators  also  expressed  concern  for  the  pollution  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  oil,  gas,  forestry  and  agricultural  sectors  are  blamed  for  the  pollution 
of  the  environment. 

Another  limitation  dealt  with  access.  Access  is  limited  for  some  types  of  recreational 
activities  on  crown  land.  Some  operators  indicated  that  crown  land  is  often  fenced. 
Some  areas  have  limited  hunting  access  even  though  the  resource  can  sustain  hunting 
practices. 

Operators  found  it  difficult  competing  with  large  market  areas  such  as  Edmonton.  At 
this  time  northern  Alberta  cannot  compete  with  southern  Alberta  for  developed 
attractions  as  there  are  few  major  attractions  in  northern  Alberta.  It  is  difficult  even 
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to  compete  for  experienced  staff  as  wages  must  be  high  as  an  enticement  to  be 
involved  in  the  tourism  industry,  but  the  overall  experience  of  the  staff  is  low.  Some 
types  of  commercial  recreation  operations  therefore  depend  on  volunteers. 

There  is  a  general  lack  of  consumer  goods  in  northern  Alberta.  It  is  expensive  to 
transport  consumer  goods  to  these  communities,  therefore  more  effort  must  be  made 
to  develop  local  products  which  could  be  sold  to  the  various  individuals/market  that 
the  operators  cater  to. 

More  cooperation  is  needed  amongst  businesses  and  communities  in  northern  Alberta 
if  commercial  recreation  opportunities  are  to  expand  and  grow. 

Lack  of  or  depletion  of  physical/natural  resources  and/or  the  climate 

In  this  question,  operators  again  mentioned  the  depletion  of  wildlife,  wildlife  habitat, 
and  fish  stock.  Another  limitation  was  the  native  hunting  levels  which  aversely  affects 
the  wildlife  levels  in  northern  Alberta.  A  decline  in  water  quality  and  the  growth  of 
algae  were  also  mentioned.  Water  pollution  was  attributed  to  agricultural  practices. 
The  poor  condition  of  some  of  the  beaches  was  mentioned  as  well  as  the  fact  that  for 
some  lakes,  there  are  too  many  people.  Lakes  with  cottage  developments  need  to 
have  specific  guidelines  for  septic  tanks  in  order  to  control  pollution. 

The  major  factors  Usted  concerned  the  seasonal  aspect  of  the  industry  and  the 
importance  of  the  weather.  Winter  recreational  activities  are  affected  by  cold  weather 
and  a  lack  of  snow  cover.  Winter  and  spring  road  conditions  can  also  affect  the 
potential  visitation  to  an  area.  Another  limitation  for  the  northern  regions  is  the  short 
summer  season. 

A  further  Limitation  was  the  economy.  Northern  Alberta  has  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  recession.  Numerous  oil  and  forestry  industry  projects  are  currently  on  hold  in  the 
north.  The  low  price,  internationally,  for  oil  has  caused  the  development  of  some 
northern  projects  to  be  delayed.  A  number  of  forestry  projects  on  hold  pending 
environmental  reviews.  Low  grain  prices  have  also  affected  the  agriculture  industry. 
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Operators  were  asked  to  indicate  the  business  improvement  activities  that  they 
engaged  in.  The  responses  indicated  the  following: 


BUSINESS  IMPROVEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

RESPONSE 

Belong  to  the  zone  tourist  association 

79.4 

Belong  to  a  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
participate  in  any  committees  which  operate  to 
improve  commercial  recreation  opportunities 

69.2 

Attend  any  local,  regional  or  provincial 
recreation  or  tourism  conferences 

64.5 

Expose  your  staff  (or  yourself)  to  business 
improvement  training,  hospitality  training,  skill 
development,  etc. 

58.9 

Follow  an  annual  marketing/advertising  plan 

48.6 

The  high  percentage  of  respondents  that  indicated  they  belonged  to  a  zone  tourist 
association  was  due  to  the  survey  sample  being  based  on  membership  lists  provided  by 
the  zone  tourist  associations.  It  is  understandable  that  a  large  number  of  respondents 
would  be  involved  in  their  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  committees  such  as 
Community  Tourism  Action  Plan  committee  as  most  commercial  recreation  operators 
would  be  able  to  see  the  advantage  of  working  together  to  provide  better  tourism  and 
recreational  opportunities.  Just  over  50%  of  the  respondents  had  exposed  their  staff 
or  themselves  to  business  or  hospitahty  training.  Perhaps  more  operators  would 
benefit  from  some  type  of  training  for  themselves  or  their  staff.  Less  than  50%  of  the 
respondents  followed  an  annual  marketing  or  advertising  plan.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  a  number  of  markets  are  not  being  tapped  by  northern  Alberta 
commercial  operators  if  they  do  not  follow  either  a  marketing  or  advertising  plan. 
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The  next  question  in  the  survey  asked  respondents  about  the  status  of  their  market 
over  the  past  three  years.  The  following  chart  indicates  that  the  prime  market  has: 


PRIME  MARKET 

RESPONSE 

(%) 

Increased 

49.5 

Maintained 

28.0 

Declined 

15.9 

Not  sure 

1.9 

Approximately  50  percent  indicated  that  their  prime  market  had  increased.  A  further 
28.0%  indicated  that  their  prime  market  had  maintained  the  same  over  the  past  three 
years. 


The  response  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  indicated  the  following: 


MARKET 

RESPONSE 

(%) 

My  prime  market  appears  to  have  increased  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so  over  the  next 
few  years 

50.5 

The  interests  of  my  prime  market  was  rapidly 
changing  and  I  must  make  changes  and/or 
improvements  to  my  product  and  services  if  I 
am  to  prosper 

29.9 

My  prime  market  had  declined  due  to 
conditions  beyond  my  control 

16.8 

I  am  not  sure  about  what  the  market  is  doing 

8.4 
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Just  over  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  prime  market  had  increased. 
Almost  30%  indicated  that  they  needed  to  make  changes  and  or  improvements  to 
their  product  or  service  in  order  to  retain  their  prime  market.  Seventeen  percent  of 
the  respondents  stated  that  their  prime  market  had  declined  and  a  further  8% 
indicated  that  they  were  not  sure  what  their  prime  market  was  doing.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  over  half  of  the  respondents  did  not  follow  a 
marketing/advertising  plan. 


A  further  question  dealt  with  the  over-all  financial  health  of  the  operators'  business. 
The  responses  were  as  follows: 


FINANCIAL  HEALTH 

RESPONSE 
(%) 

We  have  improved  our  profit  margins  over  the 
past  few  years 

40.2 

We  are  below  our  projections  or  breaking  even 

36.4 

Business  is  great!  We  have  a  "rosy"  outlook 

9.3 

We  are  losing  ground  and  could  resort  to 
closing/selling  our  operation 

8.4 

Almost  50%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  business  was  great  or  that  they  had 
improved  their  profit  margins  over  the  past  few  years.  Another  45%  stated  that  they 
were  breaking  even  or  losing  ground.  The  financial  situation  of  commercial  operators 
in  northern  Alberta  is  not  great.  Financial  assistance,  business  training,  and 
hospitality  training  are  all  needed  to  some  extent  by  the  operators  to  make  the 
industry  viable. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Operators  were  asked  whether  their  business/organization/service  had  received  any 
assistance  from  their  local  municipalities  or  the  provincial  government  over  the  past 
five  years.  The  following  five  categories  prevailed: 

Financial 

Community/ Recreation/Municipal 

Manpower/Labour/Employment 

Consulting 

Marketing/Business /Economic  Development 

The  following  charts  indicate  the  responses  that  were  listed  for  the  five  categories. 


Financial 

Business  development  loan 
Operating  grant 
Fixed  mortgage 
Alberta  Interest  Shielding 
C.F.E.P.  grant 

Alberta  Opportunity  Company 
Western  Canadian  Lotteries 
Interest  subsidy  grants 
Canada/Alberta  Subsidiary  Agreement 
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Community/Recreation/Municipal  Assistance 

C.R.C.  grant 
Municipal/LD.  support 
Business  licenses 
M.R.A.  grant 

Community  Recreation  Board 
Grant  for  park  construction 
Municipal  operating  grants 
Provincial/municipal  capital 

Alberta  Tourism/ Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  grant 


Manpower/Labour/Employment  Assistance 

S.T.E.P.  grant 
P.E.P.  grant 
Staff  training 
Youth  Act  grants 


Consulting 

M.A.P.  program 

Alberta  Business  Development 


Marketing/Business/Ekronomic  Development 

T.R.LP. 
Team  Tourism 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Radio  advertising 
A.B.C.D. 
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The  response  to  this  question  indicated  that  there  are  numerous  assistance  programs 
available.  Unfortunately,  few  operators  are  aware  of  the  range  of  programs  available 
to  them.  A  directory  of  assistance  programs  should  be  developed  that  is  clear,  concise 
and  readily  available  to  the  northern  operators.  The  directory  must  also  be  constantly 
updated  to  keep  it  current. 

23  ISSUES  AND  CONSTRAINTS 

It  is  recognized  that  the  degree  by  which  commercial  recreation  opportunities  are 
realized  depends  upon  the  ease  by  which  private  entrepreneurs  can  establish  and 
operate.  Obviously,  there  are  numerous  constraints  and  issues  which  must  be 
overcome  prior  to  establishing  a  profitable  operation. 

The  identification,  review  and  subsequent  elimination  or  mitigation  of  such  constraints 
is  vital  to  the  overall  growth  of  the  industry. 

This  section  reveals  a  summary  of  the  noted  operational  and  development  constraints 
associated  with  commercial  recreation  development  in  northern  Alberta.  The 
information,  which  has  been  developed  through  surveys  and  regional  workshops  with 
both  public  and  private  recreational  operations,  is  presented  by  forest  zone  and  by 
overall  study  area.  It  will  serve  as  a  basis  by  which  opportunity  analysis,  feasibility  and 
subsequent  administrative  recommendations  are  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  response  from  local  operators  throughout  the  study  area 
generated  an  exhaustive  number  of  issues,  some  of  which  were  locally  imposed,  some 
of  which  were  attitudinal  and  difficult  to  substantiate,  and  some  of  which  were  generic 
to  the  overall  tourism  versus  industrial  development  conflicts  that  prevail  in  the  north. 
Appendix  E  contains  a  Ust  of  all  the  issues  and  constraints  recorded.  In  all  cases, 
comments  were  recorded  under  seven  predetermined  categories: 
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Government  Imposed  Constraints 
Physical  Resource  Issues 

Business  Knowledge  and  Business  Development  Constraints/Issues 
Financial  Constraints/Issues 
Access  to  Resources/Issues 
Environmental-Climatic  Constraints/Issues 
Functional  Constraints/Issues 

23.1  Athabasca  Forest  Summary 

The  remote  location  of  this  region  has  limited  the  development  of  resources  and 
caused  the  region  to  serve  more  regional  markets  as  opposed  to  major  provincial 
markets.  The  most  noted  and  apparent  constraints  to  commercial  recreation 
development  are  the  lack  of  identified  markets  and  undeveloped  resources. 

This  situation  has  resulted  in  various  forms  of  public  sector  resource  development 
serving  local  markets  (Grande  Prairie).  The  Alberta  Forest  Service,  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks  and  Alberta  Transportation  and  Utilities  supply  over  90  percent 
of  the  recreation  products  in  this  region  with  the  remaining  product  base  supplied  by 
fly-in  fishing  lodges,  both  locally  based  and  non-local  based  wilderness  tour  companies, 
guides  and  outfitters. 

Access  to  resources  are  extremely  limited  by  virtue  of  a  limited  supply  of  major  road 
infrastructure  and  the  distance  factor.  This  resulted  in  uncontrolled  access  to  sensitive 
areas  and  wilderness  resources  by  air  and  all-terrain  vehicles.  Such  access,  unless 
controlled  in  the  future,  wiU  jeopardize  major  recreation  resource  opportunities. 
Since  public  (government)  recreation  developments  have  been  established  on  the  most 
accessible  resources,  there  remains  a  limited  opportunity  window  for  private 
development  on  these  resources  and  thus  private/public  competition  is  a  prevalent 
issue. 
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The  present  lack  of  resource  development,  access  and  competition  on  existing 
developed  resources  has  resulted  in  a  limited  focus  on  private  sector  lending  and 
overall  business  development  in  all  areas  of  this  zone,  particularly  outside  of  Fort 
McMurray. 


This  forest  area  has  evolved  with  the  reputation  as  a  key  future  water  based  recreation 
resource  for  both  local,  regional  and  provincial  markets. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  major  central  Alberta  markets,  its  numerous  semi- 
developed  and  underdeveloped  lake  resources,  and  its  mix  of  land  uses  (agriculture, 
forestry,  recreation,  oil  and  gas)  this  area  is  a  good  candidate  for  improved  resource 
management. 

The  key  issues  and  constraints  of  the  area  operators  are  poor  communication  with 
government,  lack  of  policy  direction  and  overall  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  resource 
base.  Eutrophication  of  lake  resource,  over  fishing  and,  in  general,  lake  resource 
management  are  paramount  concerns. 

Since  this  area  presently  focuses  on  summer  recreation  and  consequently  only  a 
summer  tourist  market,  the  financing  of  commercial  enterprises  has  been  a  concern 
for  lenders. 


Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  the  most  dominant  recreation  resource  opportunity  of  this  region. 
For  this  reason,  most  concerns  focus  upon  the  disposition  of  the  resource  and  its 
future  shoreline  use. 

Government  imposed  constraints  and  intervention  are  deemed  as  the  most  prevalent 
deterrents  to  private  sector  growth  particularly  in  terms  of  development  regulations, 
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Lac  La  Biche  Forest  Summary 
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Slave  Lake  Forest  Summary 
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land  tenure,  and  competition  in  the  campground  sector  where  the  majority  of  products 
are  supplied  through  Provincial  Parks  and  Recreation  Areas. 

Of  lesser  concern,  but  still  important,  is  the  relative  lack  of  financial  resources.  For 
example,  funding  programs  are  focused  more  towards  municipal  operations  and 
funding  institutions  are  not  confident  with  northern  sector  tourism  development. 

A  prime  resource  issue  which  must  be  dealt  with  is  the  overall  fishing  resource. 
Specific  concerns  exist  with  respect  to  depleting  populations,  lack  of  resource 
management,  and  lack  of  protection  particularly  with  regard  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Environmental  concerns  are  focused  on  water  quality  control.  Climatic  characteristics 
deter  long  summer  season  operations  inhibiting  success. 

Access  to  local  wilderness  resources  is  more  of  a  concern  than  access  to  major 
markets.  The  perception  of  distance  from  major  markets  like  Edmonton  must  be 
overcome. 

A  limited  labour  pool  and  relative  lack  of  business  knowledge  are  also  stated  concerns. 

23.4  Whitecourt  Forest  Summary 

Issues  and  constraints  relative  to  private  sector  initiatives  in  the  Whitecourt  Forest 
were  derived  from  various  sources.  A  focus  group  session  was  not  held  in  this  forest 
area,  however,  representatives  of  the  three  main  communities  and  local  operators 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Slave  Lake  and  Grande  Prairie  sessions.  The  communities 
of  Fox  Creek  and  Whitecourt  fall  into  the  Game  Country  Tourist  Zone  while  Swan 
Hills  (east  part  of  the  Forest)  falls  into  the  Midnight  Twilight  Tourism  Zone.  Thirteen 
survey  responses  were  received  from  the  Whitecourt  Forest  area. 

Resource  extraction  (logging)  implications  and  concerns  were  of  paramount 
importance  to  operators  in  the  zone.  Forestry  practices  are  influencing  the  wilderness 
environment  and  creating  access  to  locations  in  the  backcountry  that  once  were  only 
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accessible  by  horse.  Air  pollution  is  also  a  concern  now  that  a  pulp  mill  is  under 
construction.  Water  quality  and  fisheries  in  some  of  the  lakes  such  as  losegun  Lake 
and  Smoke  Lake  must  be  monitored  as  they  are  key  outdoor  recreational  resources 
for  the  area. 

The  Outfitters  Policy  was  considered  to  be  a  major  issue  at  the  time  of  the  surveys. 
Many  operators  felt  that  to  remain  competitive  they  would  have  to  provide  other 
services  in  the  future.  Several  commercial  outdoor  opportunities  are  noted  under 
Grande  Prairie  Forest  Summary  of  Opportunities. 

The  other  significant  constraint  among  operators  is  their  lack  of  ability  to  access 
capital  funds,  both  from  conventional  lenders  and  government  programs.  Most 
operators  find  grant  applications  and  assistance  very  frustrating  causing  them  to  often 
dismiss  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  find  capital  funds  to  expand  or  develop. 

(Several  issues  and  constraints  relative  to  this  forest  have  been  noted  under  the 
Grande  Prairie  and  Slave  Lake  Analysis.) 

23.5  Edson  Forest  Summary 

Numerous  constraints  to  both  private  and  public  sector  development  of  recreation 
resources  have  been  identified  and  in  most  cases  are  concurrent  with  those  issues 
pertaining  to  the  Whitecourt,  Peace  and  Slave  Lake  Forest  areas  with  respect  to 
forestry  policy  and  fishing  resources. 

The  most  prevalent  constraints  are  the  need  to  remove  the  highly  regulatory  use  and 
development  restrictions  within  prime  recreation  development  areas,  arrive  at  a 
comprised  approach  to  ensure  the  development  of  major  ski  facilities  and  to  eliminate 
and  replace  past  images  of  Grande  Cache  with  a  new  tourism  destination  focus  which 
builds  upon  the  ski  industry  and  the  backcountry /wilderness  recreation  industry. 

In  particular,  a  more  in  depth  planning  focus  must  be  taken  to  provide  increased,  but 
controlled  access  to  wilderness  areas  like  Willmore  Wilderness  and  Kakwa  Falls  areas. 
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Local  operators  and  officials  in  Grande  Cache  wish  to  change  their  past  provincial 
image  as  a  remote  coal  mining  town  and  recognize  the  need  to  reduce  and  or  remove 
all  barriers  to  future  economic  diversification  towards  the  tourism  industry.  They  feel 
that  they  have  the  resources  to  develop,  but  too  many  regulations  to  overcome. 

23.6  Grande  Prairie  Forest  Summary 

Government  imposed  constraints  and  related  issues  rated  as  the  most  prevalent 
deterrent  in  this  zone,  followed  by  problems  of  access  to  the  resource.  Many  of  the 
issues  pertained  to  businesses  operating  in  an  urban  setting  such  as  Grande  Prairie. 
Regulations  limit  certain  operations  from  fully  developing  their  tourism  potential. 
Some  of  these  include  the  Gaming  Commission  regulations  and  ALCB  regulations. 
Lack  of  pohcy  by  government  was  also  a  common  concern;  or  that  policy  decisions  are 
often  made  in  isolation  and  without  regard  for  local  people  and  issues.  Grant  policies 
were  also  a  significant  issue  for  this  region,  as  control  and  focus  of  funds  is  often  mis- 
directed. 

Access  issues  for  this  area  pertained  to  both  the  major  highways  and  backcountry 
development.  Certain  roads  must  be  paved,  i.e.  Highway  40,  to  attract  rubber-tire 
traffic  into  scenic  areas.  Key  natural  attractions  like  Kakwa  Falls  and  some  prime 
lakes  must  be  accessible  to  be  promoted  as  a  tourism  resource.  Several  business 
development  constraints  implied  that  operators  do  not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  and  that  performing  feasibility  studies  and  business  plans  may  deter 
entrepreneurs. 

23.7  Peace  River  Forest  Summary 

Government  imposed  issues  and  constraints  rated  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  private 
sector  involvement  for  this  area.  This  category  far  outnumbered  the  concerns  related 
to  the  other  six  categories.  Financial  limitations  and  related  issues  were  the  second 
most  important  factors  confronting  the  growth  of  the  north  by  southern  tourists,  poor 
staff  training  in  the  hospitality  industry,  the  pulp  mill  industry's  effect  on  the  prime 
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tourism  resource  -  the  wilderness,  lack  of  market  intelligence,  and  distance  from 
markets. 

The  Outfitters  policy  is  presently  the  most  significant  government  imposed  constraint 
for  operators  in  this  area  and  its  implications  will  have  a  wide-ranging  effect  on  the 
Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace  Tourism  Zone.  Municipalities,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
outfitters  are  headquartered,  caution  that  a  loss  of  these  businesses,  in  full  or  in  part, 
will  dramatically  affect  local  economies  during  some  seasons  of  the  year.  The  policy 
has  caused  many  operators  to  curtail  expansion  or  development  plans  to  build  new 
facilities.  This  lack  of  communication  between  the  public  and  the  government  about 
this  policy  was  noted  as  an  important  issue  for  the  private  sector.  The  different 
interpretations  of  policies  among  forest  zones  was  also  a  key  issue  that  frustrates 
developers  and  the  public  alike. 

The  cost  of  development  and  access  to  funds  to  support  private  sector  initiatives  is  an 
important  concern  throughout  the  north.  However,  the  Peace  River  area  must 
contend  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  or  interest  shown  by  lenders  and  government 
program  officials  towards  the  tourism  industry.  Financial  assistance  is  concentrated 
on  other  primary  industries  such  as  forestry  and  oil  and  gas. 

23.8  Footner  Forest  Summary 

This  area  is  much  like  the  Athabasca  Forest  in  terms  of  the  constraints  to  commercial 
recreation  development  in  that  access/distance  to  the  area  from  major  markets  are 
major  deterrents  to  visitation. 

Other  than  local  residents,  recreation  markets  are  comprised  of  tourists  north-bound 
for  an  out  of  province  destination  or  northern  tourists  bound  for  southerly 
destinations.  Any  captured  markets  are  "short  stay"  tourists  if  they  stay  at  all. 

Improved  east /west  access  would  greatly  improve  this  region's  tourism  potential  (e.g. 
Wood  Buffalo  route  to  Fort  Smith,  Fort  Nelson  to  Rainbow  Lake).  A  paved  highway 
between  Fort  Vermilion  and  Slave  Lake  would  also  improve  recreation  markets. 
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Depleting  fish  resources  within  the  regions'  limited  lakes  is  a  noted  concern  as  are 
policies  surrounding  guides  and  outfitters  and  hunting  practices  in  general. 

Financing  from  lenders  is  a  major  hurdle  in  development  because  bank  mangers  are 
often  very  transient  and  uninformed  about  the  overall  industry. 

Local  constraints  concerning  zoning  and  development  along  rivers  and  around  lakes 
tend  to  impede  commercial  development  opportunities  as  does  an  overall  lack  of 
tourism  business  knowledge. 

23.9  Study  Area  Summary 

As  indicated  the  overall  research  methodology  for  this  study  employed  both  survey 
and  focal  group  workshops  as  vehicles  to  gain  additional  feedback  from  both  private 
and  public  recreation/tourism  operators  throughout  northern  Alberta. 

From  the  over  250  individuals  who  provided  their  concerns,  a  multitude  of  issues  were 
revealed;  some  of  which  were  generic  to  their  specific  industry  and  some  of  which 
were  common  to  specific  subregions. 

This  section  provides  an  attempt  to  reveal  the  most  prevalent  and  widespread 
concerns  which  impede  the  further  development  of  commercial  recreation  in  northern 
Alberta. 

These  concerns  are  presented  in  the  form  of  stated  issues  and  constraints  as  they 
relate  to  the  seven  constraint  categories  presented  in  the  previous  section. 

In  six  of  the  focal  workshops  undertaken,  the  respondents  ranked  the  constraint 
categories  according  to  the  categories  requiring  the  most  developmental  attention  in 
their  regions.  The  following  table  provides  these  results. 
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WORKSHOP  LOCATION 


Constraint 
Categories 

Fort 
McMurray 

Slave 
Lake 

Peace 
River 

Grande 
Prairie 

High 
Level 

Weighted  Score 
and  Ranking 

Gov't  Imposed 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

32  Rank  1 

Physical 
Resource 

4 

3 

5 

6 

2 

20  Rank  4 

Business 
Knowledge 

2 

7 

4 

3 

5 

19  Rank  5 

Financial 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

26  Rank  2 

Access  Issues 

1 

5 

7 

2 

1 

24  Rank  3 

Environmental 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6 

18  Rank  6 

Functional 

5 

5 

3 

7 

7 

13  Rank  7 

The  perception  of  government  imposed  constraints  ranked  as  the  most  widespread 
detriment  to  private/commercial  sector  development.  There  are  numerous  issues 
surrounding  this  outcome,  the  most  prevalent  of  which  have  resulted  from: 

Private/public  sector  competition  in  the  development  and  pricing  of  recreation 
resources,  particularly  campgrounds  on  lake  resources. 

Regulatory  poUcies  surrounding  development  around  lakes,  along  rivers  and  in 
the  green  zone. 

Regulatory  policies  surrounding  usage  and  access  to  prime  wilderness  areas 
and  fishing  resources. 

Lack  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  research  and  overall  management  and 
policing  of  consumptive  recreation  particularly  fish  and  wildlife. 
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Lack  of  consistency  and  equity  in  policy  administration  from  one  region  to  the 
next. 

Lack  of  a  concerted  inter-agency  approach  to  policy  development  and 
administration,  public  communication  and  information  and  government 
granting  procedure  in  all  aspects  of  recreation  development. 

Highway  signage  policies  are  too  restrictive. 

Lack  of  public  involvement  in  decision  making  process. 

Financial  constraints  to  development  ranked  second.  The  salient  issues  surrounding 
financing  included: 

Year  round  taxation  of  summer  season  operations. 

Lending  institutions  are  reluctant  to  fund  recreation/tourism  developments 
because  the  risk  factor  is  high  and  thus  major  generator  development  is 
inhibited.  This  results  in  small  scale  operations  with  lesser  quality  products. 

There  is  a  common  concern  surrounding  resource  extraction  practices  and  the 
need  to  place  more  emphasis  upon  integrating  such  practices  with 
tourism/recreation  opportunities. 

There  is  a  widespread  concern  about  the  overall  lack  of  quality  lake  resources 
and  the  apparent  need  to  ensure  sustained  management  of  key  water  bodies. 

Lack  of  overall  tourism  and  recreation  business  knowledge  was  revealed  as  the  fifth 
most  prevalent  constraint  of  operations.  General  comments  focused  upon: 

A  general  lack  of  and  understanding  towards  entrepreneurial  business  skills 
and  the  lack  of  research,  education  and  communication  necessary  to  bolster 
such  skills. 
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A  general  lack  of  marketing  knowledge  and  overall  cooperative  approaches  to 
product  development. 

A  need  for  more  education,  government  exposure  and  private/public 
partnerships  in  developing  educational  awareness  and  strategy  for  the  tourism 
and  recreation  industry. 

Environmental  constraints  comprised  the  sixth  ranked  hindrance  to  commercial 
development.  Other  than  the  overall  restrictions  imposed  by  climate,  the  majority  of 
operators  were  sensitive  to  the  need  for  environmental  control  and  management  of  all 
resources.  In  particular: 

the  need  for  improved  research; 

the  need  for  improved  enforcement  of  environmental  policy; 

the  need  for  more  public  involvement  and  exposure  to  environmental  issues; 

high  insurance  costs  inhibit  growth  and  expansion  of  adventure  products. 

The  constraints  and  issues  resulting  from  limited  access  ranked  as  the  third  most 
prevalent  obstacle  to  growth  in  the  commercial  sector.  This  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  more  remote  and  distant  areas  of  northern  Alberta,  where  general  access  to 
communities  is  extremely  limited. 

Areas  closer  to  major  markets  like  Edmonton  are  less  concerned  with  major  linkages 
to  their  region  and  more  concerned  with  secondary  access  to  regional  resources. 

More  specific,  but  general  concerns  include: 

improved  all  weather  roads  with  better  signage/maps 
lack  of  alternate  transportation  routes 

lack  of  water  based  transportation  facilities  like  boat  launches,  marinas,  and 
access  to  river  reaches 

lack  of  staging  areas  for  backcountry  recreation 
restricted  use  of  oil  and  gas  and  forestry  sector  roads. 
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Physical  resource  constraints  ranked  as  the  fourth  most  common  development  issue. 
It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  backcountry /wilderness  and  lake  resources  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  most  prominent  resource  features  for  the  development  of  a 
majority  of  recreation  opportunities. 

Concerns  of  operators  regarding  the  forest,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  directed  at 
overall  resource  management  practices. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  both  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  depleting 
throughout  the  north. 

Functional  constraints,  or  those  issues  related  to  the  supply  of  complementary  services 
were  ranked  as  the  seventh  most  relevant  area  requiring  developmental  attention. 
Included  were: 

lack  of  qualified  labour/personnel  in  remote  areas 

lack  of  coordination  among  regions  from  all  sectors  including  industry, 
government  and  non-profit  groups 

lack  of  infrastructure  support  between  attractions/distance  between  centres 
and  lack  of  services 

supply  of  goods  and  services  to  remote  regions  is  costly 
lack  of  major  generators  to  insight  support  services 

Synopsis 

Northern  Alberta  appears  in  a  primitive  stage  of  tourism  and  recreation  development 
in  relation  to  southern  regions  of  the  province.  Yet,  its  physical  resource  base  holds 
the  promise  to  numerous  opportunities  if  future  strategies  are  developed  to  remove 
and  or  mitigate  the  prevalent  constraints  and  issues  affecting  potential  private 
investors. 

The  protection  of  the  resource  wiU  be  a  key  factor  as  the  industry  matures  and  as 
infrastructure  and  collaborative  public/private  sector  development  commences. 
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In  general,  strategies  which  promote  public/private  sector  partnerships  in  gaining 
further  resource  knowledge  and  management;  improved  inter-agency  management  of 
policies  and  programs,  and  collaborative  approaches  to  strategy  implementation,  are 
keys  to  growth. 

Government  supported  recreation  and  tourism  generators  which  provide  "windows"  of 
private  sector  involvement  wiU  have  to  be  continued  across  the  north  in  a  pattern 
which  radiates  from  major  markets  like  Edmonton. 

There  are  indications  that  usage  and  development  policies  related  to  crown  lands  must 
be  relaxed,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  resource.  If  this  is  to  occur,  research, 
management,  and  control  use  through  policing  must  become  a  shared  responsibility  of 
the  local  public,  private  entrepreneurs  and  government  custodians  of  public  lands. 
The  provincial  government  cannot  do  this  on  their  own. 

Partnerships  will  have  to  be  formed  with  lending  institutions.  Financing  of 
development  will  only  occur  after  lenders  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  industry,  if 
interest  shielding  is  put  in  place  and  if  overall  marketing  of  northern  Alberta 
improves. 

2.4  OPPORTUNITY  IDEAS 

As  part  of  the  research  exercise,  a  concentrated  effort  was  made  to  accumulate  a  list 
of  recreation  and  tourism  opportunity  ideas  from  various  sources.  Ideas  or  opinions 
on  what  could  be  achieved  were  raised  at  the  Focus  Group  sessions,  from  several  local 
sources  and  contacts  from  community  tourism  documents,  such  as  many  of  the 
recently  completed  Community  Tourism  Action  Plans.  Some  of  the  suggestions  from 
local  areas  were  also  presented  on  behalf  of  private  sector  operators  which  were 
considering  their  own  initiatives.  Details  and  feasibility  assessments  of  the  majority  of 
these  ideas  lie  contested  at  this  time,  but  they  do  set  the  tone  for  future  potential  in 
their  respective  areas  of  the  north.  The  scrutiny  of  many  of  these  ideas  could 
ultimately  form  the  basis  for  viable  commercial  opportunities. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  regardless  of  the  sources,  the  ideas  presented  in  this 
section  provide  the  basis  for  both  private  and  public  sector  opportunities  or  joint 
participation.  Furthermore,  some  may  require  capital  intensive  investment  while 
others  must  be  addressed  from  an  organizational  perspective  to  see  them  through  to 
fruition.  Lastly,  the  following  lists  include  ideas  that  are  either  site/area  specific  or 
suggestions  that  may  apply  to  a  region  or  unspecified  territory  and  which  would 
require  a  more  detailed  locational  analysis. 

Ideas  for  recreation/tourism  opportunities  are  listed  by  forest  region  and  represented  by 
activity  category  as  deemed  appropriate.  These  lists  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  it  is 
possible  to  apply  an  opportunity  to  another  area  in  the  north. 


Edson  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

o  Develop/upgrade 

accommodation 
o       Develop  convention  centre. 


TOURING 

o       Develop  wilderness 
adventure  tours 


CONCENTRATED 
RECREATION 

o        Downhill  ski  resort  and  lodge 

(Grande  Mountain), 
o        Backcountry  equestrian  facilities, 

lodges  and  trail  systems, 
o        Expand  golf  course  to  18  holes. 


RETAIL 


Develop  local  nature/handicraft 
centre 

Develop  speciality  outfitter  retail 
outlets 
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Slave  Lake  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

CONCENTRATED 
RECREATION 

o      Joint  public/private 

participation  towards  resort 
development 

o       Marina  complete  in  conjunction 
with  four  season  resort. 

0 
0 

Boat  launch  facilities  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake,  North  Wabasca  Lake 
and  Fawcett  Lake. 
Expansion  of  community  golf 
courses. 

WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 

TOURING 

o       Guide  service  for  fishing. 
0       River  experience  on  Wabasca 

and  Slave  River. 
0       Canoe  route  development  (i.e. 

Pelican  Lake  bird  sanctuary). 

0 

Circle  tours  (re:  Athabasca 
Wabasca,  Slave  Lake  and  High 
Prairie  to  Slave  Lake) 

HERITAGE/INTERPRETIVE 

o       Nature  cultural  interpretive 
(eg.  native  village  concept, 
cultural  cuisine). 

o       Grouard  mission  and  trail 
development. 

o       Forestry  interpretive  centre. 
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Lac  La  Biche  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 


NON-FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 


Four-season  lakeshore 
development  on  a  prime 
waterbody  (includes 
restaurants,  inn,  marina). 
Cold  Lake,  Beaver  Lake, 
Lac  La  Biche  Lake  or  the 
Pinehurst /Touchwood/Seibert 
Lake  Complex) 
Retreat  resorts. 
Native  theme  resort  on 
Athabasca  River. 
Rental  cabins 


Inter-provincial  park  at  Cold 
Lake/Meadow  Lake 

Full  service  campgrounds. 


CONCENTRATED  RECREATION   WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 


o       Wildlife  ranches. 

o       Lakeshore  development  on 

Moose  Lake, 
o       Dude  ranch  and  equestrian 

facility, 
o       Golf  courses. 


Fly-in  fishing  packages. 


TOURING 


Wilderness  canoe  routes  (North 
Saskatchewan  historical  tours 
concept). 
Bus  tours. 
Golf  tours. 

Snowmobile  tours  (guided). 


SPECL\L  ATTRACTIONS 


HERITAGE/INTERPRETIVE 

o         Waterfowl  interpretive  centre. 

o         Completion  of  development  at  Lac 

La  Biche  Mission  Historical  Site, 
o        Athabasca  River  Interpretive 

Centre. 


RETAIL 


Winter  festivals. 


o         Crafts  and  souvenir  retail  outlets, 
o         Recreational  equipment  rentals, 
o         Tourism  development  office 

(private  or  public), 
o  Fine  dining  facility, 
o        Native  crafts  outlets  (see  above  for 

more  craft  shops) 
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Whitecourt  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF  NON-FIXED  ROOF 

ACCOMMODATION  ACCOMMODATION 

o       Backcountry  lodges.  o         Campgrounds  with  family 

o       Cabin  rentals  for  winter  use  recreation  (mini-golf,  waterslide 

along  snowmobile  and  cross-  park,  etc.). 

country  ski  trails, 
o       "Country  vacation" 

accommodation. 

CONCENTRATED  RECREATION  WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 

o       Downhill  ski  facility  at  o         Equestrian  trails  (House 
House  Mountain.  Mountain). 

o        Expand  guiding/outfitting 
service. 

TOURING 

o       Boat  tours  on  rivers. 
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Grande  Prairie  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

o       Bed  and  breakfast 

(especially  rural) 

or  guest  houses, 
o       Kakwa  area  -  backcountry 

fixed  roof  development, 
o       Farm  vacations, 
o       Cabins  on  leased  land. 


NON-FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

o  Campgrounds. 

o         Camping  along  trails. 


CONCENTRATED  RECREATION   WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 


Saskatoon  operation 
(eg.  maze  cut  out  in 
vineyards). 

Multi-use  recreational 
complex  urban  parks). 
Game  watching  (see  wildlife 
interpretation  centre). 
WUdlife  preserve. 
Equestrian  (wilderness) 
experiences  ie.  dude  ranch. 
Lake  development  and  cleanup 
(eg.  Sturgeon  Lake) 
Golf  course  expansion/ 
improvements. 


TOURING 

o  Mini  tours. 

o  ATV  wilderness  vacations. 

o  Snowmobile  tours. 

o  Bird  watching. 

o  Tour  guiding/packaging. 

RETAIL 


o        Water  related  experiences  (canoe, 
rafting,  kayaking).  Expert  runs  on 
McLeod  River,  Athabasca  River, 
Berland  River,  Wild  Hay  River, 
Smoky /Little  Smoky  River. 

o         Hiking  vacations. 

o         Cross-country  skiing. 

o        Fishing  excursions. 

o        Hunting/outfitting  (foreign 
market) 

o        Little  Smoky/river  excursions. 


HERITAGE/INTERPRETIVE 

o         Wildlife  interpretative  centre. 

(Fox  Creek  area) 
o        Dinosaur  digs  (Pipestone  Creek), 
o        Saskatoon  Mountain, 
o        Theme  town  in  Sexsmith. 


Quality  restaurants. 

Wilderness  courses,  survival 

training  and  hunter  education 

in  backcountry. 

Craft  development. 

Water  craft  rentals. 

Private  buffalo  ranch. 

Highway  services  and  expansion. 

Food  services  to  capture  bus 

tours. 
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Peace  River  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 

NON-FIXED  ROOF 

ACCOMMODATION 

ACCOMMODATION 

0       Four  season  lodge 

o 

Camping  sites  along  Peace  River. 

development  in  backcountry 

o 

Privatization  of  parks/recreational 

location  (Misery  Mountain) 

areas. 

0       Whispering  Pines  expansion. 

0 

Full  services  campground  near 

0      Alternative  accommodation 

centres. 

(b&b,  guest  ranches,  etc.) 

CONCENTRATED  RECREATION 

WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 

0       Lac  Cardinal  Lake 

0 

Peace  River  boat  tours. 

development. 

0 

Trail  riding  operations. 

0       Expansion  of  ski-hill  at 

0 

Non-consumptive  use  of  wildlife  for 

Peace  River. 

outfitter. 

0       Expand  golf  courses. 

0 

"Kon-tiki"  type  wilderness 

vacations. 

TOURING 

RETAIL 

0       Bird  watching  and  guided 

o 

Speciality  dining. 

hiking  tours. 

0 

Privatization  of  TIC's  (in 

0       Seniors  tours. 

collaboration  with  retail). 

0       Steam  train  excursions. 

0 

Rentals  of  water  crafts  such  as 

0       Snowmobile  tours. 

canoes. 

o 

Native  culture/crafts. 

0 

Truck  stop  facility. 
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Footner  Lake  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

o       Hunting  lodge. 

o       Bed  and  breakfast  operations. 


NON-FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

o         Improve  quality  of  campgrounds. 


CONCENTRATED  RECREATION  WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 


Concentrated  recreation 
development  at  Watt  Mtn. 
and  Hutch  Lake. 
Private  golf  course. 
Indoor  water  facilities. 
Access  into  Wood  Buffalo. 


River  experiences,  eg.  La  Crete  to 
Fort  Smith. 
Trail  rides. 

Non-consumptive  wUdUfe  tours. 


TOURING 

o  Snowmobiling  tours. 
RETAIL 


HERITAGE/INTERPRETIVE 

o  Fossil  hunts  in  bank  of  Peace  River 
o         Ferry  at  Tompkins  Landing. 


Wild  meat  and  ethnic  food 
service  outlets. 
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Athabasca  Forest 


FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

NON-FIXED  ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION 

0       Fly-in  fishing  lodges  on 
Sand  Lake. 

0 
0 

Tent  camps  on  the  river  systems. 
Opportunity  to  develop  improved 
and  increased  auto-access  camping 
facilities  which  provide  a  mix  of 
opportunities  (i.e.  horseback 
riding). 

CONCENTRATED  RECREATION 

WILDERNESS  ADVENTURE 

o       Bird  interpretive  centre 

on  Gordon  Lake, 
o       Outdoor  recreation 

development  of  lakes  near 

the  Delta. 

o        o         o  o 

Athabasca  and  Clearwater  Rivers  as 
an  outdoor  recreation  water 
based-touring  resource. 
Athabasca  and  Clearwater  Rivers  as 
candidates  for  Heritage  River 
Status. 

Increased  development  of 
wilderness/adventure  products. 
Canoe  tours. 

TOURING 

HERITAGE/INTERPRETIVE 

0       Flying  tours. 

0 

Historical/archeological 
exhibits/ attractions. 

SPECL^L  ATTRACTIONS 

0       Opportunities  for  expanded 
winter  recreation  in  the  form 
of  snowmobile  tours,  guiding, 
expanded  and  upgraded  ski  hills 
at  Fort  McMurray,  cross-country 
ski  trails. 

0       Opportunity  to  develop  increased 
community  based  events  to  be 
promoted  on  an  annual  basis. 
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2^  STUDY  AREA  SUMMARY 


The  current  status  of  commercial  recreation  in  northern  Alberta  can  be  summarized 
from  different  perspectives.  However,  based  on  the  research  undertaken  and 
information  analyzed  for  this  exercise,  it  is  appropriate  to  outline  a  status  report  based 
on  the  following  four  aspects: 

i)  The  Physical  Plant  -  recreation  resources,  activities,  and  developments. 

ii)  The  Operators  -  private  and  non-profit  agencies  that  use  and/or  operate  the 
physical  plant. 

iii)  The  Issues  and  Constraints  -  that  confront  the  operators  and  challenge  the 
expansion  of  commercial  recreation  and  tourism  development. 

iv)  The  Opportunity  Base  -  potential  for  the  expansion  of  the  recreation  industry. 
The  Physical  Plant 

Geographically,  northern  Alberta's  physical  plant  can  be  addressed  in  two  ways: 

(i)  by  the  urban  centre  and  rural/wilderness  areas;  and 

(ii)  by  the  proximity  to  the  more  southern  markets,  i.e.  the  "near  north"  and  "mid- 
north"  and  the  "far  north." 

Although  the  north  has  an  extensive  natural  resource  base  to  support  a  vast  amount  of 
recreational  opportunities,  the  product  has  not  been  oriented  towards  the  tourism 
market.  For  example,  the  quality,  type  and  diversity  of  fixed-roof  accommodation  in 
the  urban  centres  is  relatively  limited,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  cities.  The 
diversity  of  lodging  in  the  rural  parts  and  wilderness  locations  is  testimony  to  a  very 
limited  product  and  poor  tourism  market  appeal.  Camping  facilities  are  largely 
located  near  the  urban  centres  and  to  a  significant  degree  in  the  near  to  mid  north 
around  natural  features.  The  Province  provides  the  greatest  share  of  non-fixed  roof 
accommodation,  far  out-numbering  private  sector  development.  Full  service  camping 
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near  destinations  or  along  major  travel  corridors  is  limited.  Concentrated  recreation 
developments  are  largely  oriented  to  marinas,  golf  courses  and  downhill  ski  areas  and 
in  each  case  they  have  historically  catered  to  various  localized  markets. 

Wilderness  adventure  products  and  services  are  poorly  packaged  and  marketing 
efforts  have  only  recently  started  to  improve.  The  vast  wilderness  resource  base  has 
been  utilized  by  relatively  few  operators.  Access  to  markets  has  reportedly  been  a 
major  deterrent  to  establishing  new  ventures,  however  with  proper  planning, 
opportunities  abound  in  the  "near  and  mid-north".  Touring  products  are  virtually 
nonexistent  with  the  exception  of  some  bus  tours  that  originate  outside  of  northern 
Alberta.  Potential  in  the  near  north  should  focus  on  rubber-tire,  bus  and  walking 
tours,  while  the  mid-north  and  far  north  should  promote  aircraft  and  other  special 
touring  products  that  take  advantage  of  key  local  attractions. 

The  developed  heritage  and  interpretive  product  supply  is  relatively  limited  in 
northern  Alberta.  Potential  exists  to  expand  upon  or  develop  the  many  cultural  and 
heritage  resources,  especially  in  the  "near  and  mid-north"  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  study  area.  Alberta's  supply  of  special  events  is  limited  to  those  local  and 
provinciaUy  significant  events  sponsored  by  community  groups  on  an  annual  basis. 
Their  market  draw  is  relatively  small  and  they  often  lack  the  financial  and  volunteer 
resources  to  expand  into  larger  markets.  Although  a  large  share  of  these  special 
attractions  are  developed  by  non-profit  organizations,  the  private  sector  can  benefit 
immensely  by  the  visitation  they  create. 

The  Operators 

The  recreation  industry  in  northern  Alberta  is  subject  to  the  abilities  and  creativity  of 
the  private  sector,  non-profit  operators,  and  the  government  agencies.  At  present,  all 
are  independent  operators.  Private  sector  involvement  has  historically  been  in  the 
fixed-roof  accommodation  industry,  in  a  few  adventure  products  such  as  guiding  and 
outfitting  for  hunting  and  in  the  provision  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of  privately- 
owned  camping  facilities.  Almost  all  of  the  other  types  of  products  are  owned, 
operated  and  sponsored  by  non-profit  agencies  or  government.  Most  profit-oriented 
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tourism  support  such  as  the  retail  and  service  trade  industry  is  still  in  the  private 
sector's  domain. 

Although  the  recreation  industry  is  often  viewed  as  seasonal,  northern  Alberta  has  a 
good  base  of  full  time  operators,  with  participation  by  campground  owners  mainly  in 
the  summer  months.  The  recreation  industry  in  northern  Alberta  is  also  characterized 
by  catering  primarily  to  local  markets,  northern  Alberta  or  regional  tourists. 
Correspondingly,  the  largest  market  segments  are  families  and  young  groups,  with  an 
expanding  senior  citizen  market. 

The  other  markets  such  as  bus  tours,  conference  groups,  business  travellers  and  even 
outdoor  recreation  adventurers  are  not  being  reached  or  promoted  properly. 
Furthermore,  75  percent  of  the  business  is  conducted  during  the  summer  season 
leaving  considerable  potential  to  expand  visitation  during  the  shoulder  seasons  and  in 
winter. 

The  existing  operators  are  confronted  by  a  number  of  factors  which  are  reportedly 
limiting  the  expansion  of  their  operations.  Chief  among  the  factors  are  financial 
limitations  to  growth  (both  operating  and  capital),  followed  by  government  imposed 
(or  about  to  be  imposed)  limitations,  mainly  by  the  Province  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
municipalities.  An  issue  that  is  perceived  to  be  quite  significant  is  noted  with 
reference  to  government:  that  of  poor  government  agency  coordination  and 
bureaucratic  "red  tape"  that  often  acts  as  a  road  block  to  progress.  Regulations  and 
policies  that  directly  inhibit  growth  (i.e.  Outfitters  Policy,  ALBC  regulations,  etc.)  also 
negatively  affect  the  prosperity  of  operations. 

Based  on  a  review  of  the  cross  section  of  operator  responses,  it  is  evident  that  the 
industry  is  experiencing  modest  returns  on  investment  with  slightly  increasing  or 
maintained  markets.  Nevertheless,  a  significant  share  of  the  business  community  is 
well  aware  that  their  prime  markets  are  rapidly  changing  with  respect  to  products  and 
services  desired.  Therefore,  commercial  operators  are  considered  to  be  in  dire-need 
of  financial  assistance,  marketing,  planning,  business  and  hospitality  training  and 
product  upgrading  to  meet  the  needs  and  wants  of  discerning  tourists. 
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The  Issues  and  Constraints 


The  third  aspect  deals  with  the  seven  areas  of  issues  and  constraints  that  hinder  the 
expansion  of  recreation  development.  Their  application  is  dependent  upon  the 
resources  used,  geographic  location  and  the  type  of  commercial  venture  in  question. 
For  example,  in  the  Footner  Lake  Forest,  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the 
province,  "access"  was  ranked  as  the  primary  constraint  to  recreation.  This  implies 
that  transportation  infrastructure  to  link  key  markets  would  be  required  to  improve 
upon  the  industry  in  that  area.  Distance  from  markets  is  the  main  factor  that 
operators  are  concerned  with  in  this  area.  In  other  regions,  access  concerns  also 
related  to  pavement  requirements,  and  new  routes  to  resources  or  to  accommodate 
circle  tours  through  key  areas  of  the  north.  Access  was  noted  as  the  most  significant 
constraint  to  development  in  two  of  the  five  regions. 

The  government  imposed  constraint  aspect  was  ranked  as  number  one  in  four  of  the 
five  regions,  far  exceeding  all  other  areas  of  constraints.  Pertinent  to  government 
constraints  and  issues  were:  the  lack  of  or  poor  communication  between  government 
agencies  or  directly  with  the  private  sector,  poor  access  to  government  funds  and 
means  of  dealing  with  various  government  policies  that  impinge  upon  commercial 
ventures. 

Physical  and  resource  related  issues  and  concerns  are  common  to  all  businesses  in  the 
north.  Most  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  depleting  resource  base,  i.e.  fisheries,  wildlife 
and  the  forests.  The  challenge  for  the  use  of  the  prime  resources  by  other  users,  such 
as  the  forest  industry,  is  of  immediate  concern.  This  is  understandable  as  the  existing 
recreation  product  is  poor  and  in  some  areas  non-existent,  requiring  considerable 
attention  to  improve  it. 

Closely  related  to  the  natural  resource  issues  are  those  relative  to  the  environment 
and  climate  in  the  north.  Of  considerable  concern  is  the  potential  (real  or  perceived) 
impacts  of  pulp  mill  development  on  water  and  air  quality  and  the  actual  physical 
removal  of  forested  areas.  The  eco-tourism  industry  in  the  north  will  depend  heavily 
on  sound  environmental  status  and  reputation.  From  a  cUmatic  point  of  view, 
commercial  recreation  in  the  north  is  faced  with  the  challenge  of  seasonal  variations. 
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Short  seasons  affect  operations  and  access  to  financing,  and  weather  patterns  often 
cause  markets  to  perceive  the  north  as  unsuitable  for  recreational  pursuits. 

A  key  financial  issue  is  the  high  risk  nature  of  the  business.  This  causes  difficulty  in 
accessing  capital  and  operation  funds.  Although  the  recreation  and  tourism  industry  is 
perceived  by  both  the  conventional  and  public  lenders  in  the  same  light  across  the 
province,  the  north  reportedly  encounters  greater  skepticism.  The  sources  of  funds 
also  appear  to  be  more  limited  for  the  northern  operators. 

Finally,  an  aspect  that  is  more  self-imposed,  is  that  of  the  individuals  business  acumen. 
The  operators  in  northern  Alberta  are  characterized  by  those  that  enjoy  the  north  and 
their  respective  vocations  (i.e.  "labour  of  love").  Formal  business  training  is 
significantly  lacking  although  entrepreneurial  skills  are  apparent.  Marketing  and  staff 
training  or  placement  are  also  of  immediate  concern  to  operators  in  the  north. 
Another  important  factor  that  is  lacking  is  "information  and  research  data"  for 
entrepreneurs  to  make  business  decisions  and  financial  applications.  Lastly,  an 
appreciation  for  pursuing  implementation  is  lacking  among  the  existing  operator  base. 

The  Opportunity  Base 

Ideas  for  opportunities  are  as  wide-spread  as  entrepreneurial  creativity  and  interests. 
Regardless  of  impending  constraints,  operator  shortfalls  or  any  problems  with  respect 
to  the  physical  plant  in  northern  Alberta,  potential  exists  to  expand  the  existing 
commercial  recreation  base.  The  commercial  opportunities  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
market  availability,  access  to  resources,  proximity  to  attractions  and  economic 
feasibility,  among  many  other  factors  that  must  be  considered.  The  "near  north"  and 
"far  north"  must  therefore  be  closely  scrutinized  for  the  opportunities  to  make  "market 
sense"  in  each  case.  Key  resource  areas  such  as  lakes,  mountains  and  river  reaches 
should  receive  careful  attention  in  locational  assessments  and  in  support  of  eco- 
tourism.  Linkages  to  natural,  cultural  or  capital  intensive  resources  (man-made)  will 
be  of  extreme  value.  Finally,  efficient  economic  opportunities  must  address  ieffective 
sizes,  scoping  and  overall  development  plans.  Whether  the  opportunities  are  capital 
intensive,  such  as  fixed-roof  accommodation,  campgrounds,  and  concentrated 
recreation,  or  non-intensive,  such  as  touring  products  and  wilderness  adventure 
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operations,  sound  planning  is  required  to  see  them  through  to  fruition.  It  is  clear  that 
the  opportunity  base  has  lead  to  several  good  opportunities  to  be  reviewed  in  this 
document. 
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3.0     FORECAST  DEMAND  ANALYSIS 


3.0     FORECAST  DEMAND  ANALYSIS 


3.1  COMMERCIAL  RECREATION  TRAVEL  TRENDS 

ADVENTURE  RECREATION:  An  Introduction 

Recent  trends  in  outdoor  recreation  suggests  that  more  people  are  pursuing  adventure 
recreation  activities  internationally  than  at  any  previous  point  in  history.  North 
Americans  are  no  exception,  and  unpredicated  numbers  have  been  attracted  to  a 
diverse  range  of  activities  including:  camping,  hiking,  trail  riding,  cycling,  canoeing, 
kayaking,  rafting,  heli-hiking,  heli-skiing,  cross-country  skiing,  nature  observation, 
sport  hunting  and  fishing,  snowmobiling  and  others. 

Adventure  recreation  has  been  defined  as: 

A  self  initiated  activity  usually  engaged  in  a  natural  setting,  that  contains 
elements  of  real  or  apparent  danger  (i.e.  risk),  in  which  the  outcome,  while 
often  uncertain,  can  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of  the  participant  and 
circumstances  (Ewert,  1986). 

The  objective  of  adventure  recreation  is  not  to  eliminate  the  risks  present,  but  rather 
to  manipulate  them  to  an  acceptable  level  (Helms,  1984).  A  substantial  body  of 
research  has  identified  a  variety  of  benefits  which  may  be  experienced  through 
participation  in  adventure  recreation.  These  include  psychological  benefits  such  as 
self-concept,  confidence,  self-efficiency,  sensation-seeking,  diversion,  value 
clarification  and  problem-solving.  Sociological  benefits  may  include  gains  in 
compassion,  group  cooperation^  communication,  respect  for  others,  outdoor 
education,  and  nature  awareness.  Physical  benefits  relate  to  improvements  in  physical 
parameters  such  as  strength,  coordination,  cardiovascular  and  muscular  endurance,  as 
well  as  positive  gains  in  outdoor  skills,  sensory  awareness,  general  health  and  catharsis 
(Ewert,  1986).  Although  many  of  these  benefits  can  be  realized  through  other  leisure 
and  recreation  opportunities,  adventure  recreation  offers  unique,  novel  and  often 
powerful  impacts  on  the  individual  participant. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  particular  study,  adventure  recreation  will  be  considered  more 
as  a  travel  tourism  product  than  solely  as  a  self-initiated  and  directed  recreation 
activity.  Therefore,  the  following  definition  for  "adventure  travel"  developed  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Council  of  British  Columbia  and  generally  adopted  by  the 
industry  may  be  useful: 

Adventure  Travel  may  be  defined  as  a  leisure  activity  that  takes  place  in  an 
unusual,  exotic,  remote  or  wilderness  destination  and  tends  to  be  associated 
with  high  levels  of  activity  by  the  participants,  most  of  it  outdoors.  Adventure 
travellers  expect  to  experience  varying  degrees  of  risk,  excitement  and 
tranquility  and  to  be  personally  tested  or  stretched  in  some  way.  They  are 
explorers  of  both  an  outer  world,  especially  the  unspoiled  exotic  parts  of  our 
planet,  and  an  inner  world  of  personal  challenge,  self-perception  and  self- 
mastery  (ORCBC,  1988). 

A  listing  of  many  of  the  activities  used  in  western  Canada  to  achieve  these  ends  has 
been  presented  above.  Internationally,  these  and  other  activities  are  developed, 
packaged  and  promoted,  frequently  under  the  concept  of  "eco-tourism."  Eco-tourism 
may  be  defined  as: 

Travel  and  tourism  opportunities  fostered  in  intact  cultural  and  environmental 
settings.  Eco-tourism's  advantages  over  mega-resort  development  include: 
relatively  small  capital  investment,  grass-root  versus  off-shore  control  and 
more  real  experiences  for  visitors  (Sanford,  1989). 

The  concept  of  eco-tourism  obviously  has  many  attractive  features  and  wiU  be 
considered  in  this  study  as  the  preferred  development  strategy  for  northern  Alberta. 
As  much  as  possible,  while  attempting  to  develop  necessary  and  expected  support 
infrastructure  (e.g.  transportation,  accommodation,  etc.),  northern  Alberta  should  be 
viewed  favorably  for  its  generally  wild  character,  and  therefore,  visitors  must  be 
encouraged  to  adapt  to  the  place  as  opposed  to  our  adapting  the  place  to  the  visitors. 
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Soft  And  Hard  Adventure 


Prior  to  assessing  the  current  status  of  adventure  recreation  and  travel,  it  should  be 
noted  that  adventure,  like  beauty,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  There  is  a  high  degree 
of  subjectivity  involved  in  describing  the  adventure  recreation  product.  For  many,  a 
sojourn  to  northern  Alberta  may  constitute  an  adventure  in  itself  and  may  require  no 
further  strenuous  activity  or  participation.  In  accommodating  this  subjective  element, 
many  industry  observers  distinguish  between  "hard"  and  "soft"  adventures  where  the 
former  are  seen  as  more  physically,  mentally  and  emotionally  demanding  (e.g., 
backpacking  vs  heli-hiking,  ski  touring  vs  day  skiing,  etc.).  However,  caution  should  be 
used  in  adopting  these  terms.  For  example,  while  river  rafting  may  be  a  "softer" 
activity  in  terms  of  physical  action  than  Whitewater  kayaking,  participants  on  a  river 
rafting  trip  who  have  never  been  outside  the  urban  environment  before,  may  find  the 
experience  extremely  risky,  exhausting  and  therefore  "hard"  (Tourism  Canada,  1988). 

The  question  of  motivation  will  be  addressed  later  in  the  market  analysis  portion  of 
this  study,  but  readers  need  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  over-generalizing  this  very 
complex  travel  product.  Also,  as  this  report  focuses  on  activities  as  opposed  to 
destinations  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  implications  of  the  subjectivity  of 
perceptions  involved  in  adventure  products  or  services. 

3.1.1  Current  Assessment  of  Adventure  Recreation/Travel  Participation 

Trends  research  suggests  that  tourism  is  growing  and  that  by  the  year  2000,  it  will  be 
the  second  biggest  industry  in  the  world  (behind  arms  manufacturing).  Residents  of 
many  developed  countries  (e.g.,  Japan,  Germany,  Britain,  United  States,  etc.) 
presently  spend  a  substantial  amount  of  time  and  money  travelling  internationally  and 
frequently  engaging  in  adventure  recreation/travel  (Tourism  Canada,  1988). 

In  Canada,  1  out  of  every  16  people  is  currently  employed  in  the  tourism  industry  and 
this  ratio  will  increase  to  1  out  of  every  10  by  the  year  2000  (Sanford,  1989).  These 
people  will  serve  not  only  visitors  from  local,  regional  and  provincial  markets,  but  also 
national  and  international  travellers. 
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North  Americans  have  demonstrated  a  tremendous  growth  in  their  interest  in  outdoor 
adventure  recreation  activities.  In  1986,  ninety  percent  of  Americans  sought 
enjoyment  from  the  mountains,  seashores,  lakes  and  pathways  (PCAO,  1987).  Visits 
to  these  natural  environments  have  frequently  involved  outdoor  recreation  activities, 
as  the  same  study  noted  a  fivefold  increase  in  bicycling  and  camping  and  a  doubling  in 
boating.  Other  researchers  have  identified  a  dramatic  growth  in  "hard"  adventure 
pursuits  like  Whitewater  rafting,  mountain  climbing  and  rock  climbing  (Clawson,  1985). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  growth  in  participation  rates  in  most  outdoor 
recreation  activities  has  recently  begun  to  stabilize  and  in  some  cases,  even  declined  in 
some  activities  (Kelly,  1987).  While  activities  such  as  hiking  and  backpacking,  cross- 
country skiing,  canoeing,  kayaking,  and  sailing  are  expected  to  continue  to  attract 
more  participants  in  North  America  and  abroad,  activities  such  as  camping,  fishing 
and  downhill  skiing  are  likely  to  continue  to  stabilize.  Consumptive  and  motorized 
activities  such  as  hunting,  and  snowmobiling  are  demonstrating  a  trend  toward 
reduced  recreational  participation  as  is  recreational  horseback  riding  (Kelly,  1987). 

Research  in  Canada  suggests  similar  trends  in  participation  in  adventure  recreation 
activities  (Tourism  Canada,  1988).  A  1978  study  showed  that  people  travelled  in 
Alberta  for  purposes  involving  outdoor  recreation  (29  percent)  more  than  for  any 
other  reason,  except  visiting  (36  percent)  (Alberta  Household  Survey).  The  most 
popular  outdoor  recreation  activities  noted  in  this  particular  study  included  boating, 
swimming,  water  skiing  (21  percent);  hunting,  fishing  (26  percent);  walking,  jogging, 
hiking  (45  percent);  downhill  skiing  (9  percent);  cross-country  skiing  (6  percent); 
cycling  (4  percent);  and  mountain  climbing  (4  percent). 

A  more  recent  survey  of  leisure  behavior  of  Albertans  reveals  the  similar  popularity  of 
outdoor  recreation  activities  on  an  activity  specific  basis  (see  Table  3.1)  (Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks,  1988). 
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TABLE  3.1:  PARTICIPATION  OF  ALBERTANS  IN  SELECTED  OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 

Rank 

Participation 

Camping  (overnight) 

10 

51% 

Fishing 

11 

50% 

Ice  Skating  (not  hockey) 

14 

46% 

Swimming  (in  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  etc.) 

15 

41% 

Downhill  Skiing 

19 

34% 

Day  Hiking 

24 

31% 

Hunting 

29 

22% 

Horseback  Riding/Trail  Riding 

30 

22% 

Cross-country  Skiing 

33 

21% 

Canoeing 

38 

17% 

Mountain  Climbing 

50 

9% 

Backpacking  (overnight) 

52 

8% 

Note:         The  activities  represented  in  this  chart  have  been  selected  from  the  overall  ranking  of 
outdoor  activities  in  a  more  comprehensive  listing. 

Table  3.1  indicates  the  ranking  of  the  outdoor  activities  that  Alberta  households' 
participated  in.  The  highest  ranking  for  outdoor  activities  was  for  overnight  camping, 
followed  by  fishing,  ice  skating,  and  swimming.  This  particular  survey  also  asked 
respondents  to  indicate  their  favorite  leisure  or  recreational  activities.  Table  3.2 
(Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  1988)  shows  the  rankings  of  the  outdoor  activities  that 
individuals  ranked  as  their  favorite  leisure  or  recreational  activity. 
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TABLE  32:  FAVORITE  LEISURE  OR  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity  Rank 

Camping  1 

Fishing  4 

Swimming  5 

Downhill  Skiing  11 

Horse  riding/racing  15 

Hunting/shooting  16 

Hiking  19 

Skiing  20 

Cross-country  skiing  28 

Boating  (sailing,  motor  boating,  yachting)  32 

Water  sports  38 


The  1988  General  Recreation  Survey  identified  camping  as  the  number  one  favorite 
leisure  or  recreation  activity  of  Albertans.  Fishing  ranked  fourth,  horse  riding 
fifteenth,  hunting  sixteenth,  hiking  nineteenth  and  cross  country  skiing  twenty-eighth 
(Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  1988). 

In  the  1984  Public  Opinion  Survey  on  Recreation,  northern  Albertans  showed  above 
provincial  average  interest  and  participation  in  overnight  camping,  fishing,  hunting, 
motor  boating  and  snowmobiling  (Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks).  This  tendency 
toward  consumptive  and  motorized  outdoor  recreation  activities  by  local  residents 
must  be  considered  in  future  development  plans. 

The  1981  Alberta  Public  Opinion  Survey  on  Recreation  identified  not  only  activity 
preferences  but  also  compared  expenditures  on  various  types  of  recreation  activities. 
The  survey  found  that  over  eleven  categories,  Albertans  spent  more  on  camping  than 
any  other  activity  area,  followed  immediately  by  downhill  skiing.  Mechanized  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation  (ATV  use,  ballooning,  flying,  boating,  driving  for  pleasure)  ranked 
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fourth,  fishing  and  hunting  fifth,  and  non-mechanized  outdoor  activities  (backpacking, 
canoeing,  kayaking,  cross-country  skiing,  hang  gliding)  ranked  seventh  (Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks). 

In  summary,  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  pursuits  continues  to  grow,  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  need  to  look  seriously  at  how  consumer's  needs  are  or  are  not  currently 
being  met  to  develop  a  strategy  to  increase  participation. 

3,12  Adventure  Recreation/Travel  Business  Characteristics  and  Constraints 

A  recent  study  by  Tourism  Canada  focusing  on  Adventure  Travel  in  Western  Canada 
(1988)  noted  a  number  of  significant  characteristics  of  the  adventure  and 
recreation/travel  industry  in  this  area  at  present.  Whenever  possible,  the  consultant 
has  focused  on  factors  of  specific  importance  to  the  study  area  of  interest,  northern 
Alberta.  Briefly,  the  characteristics  identified  were  as  follows: 

1.  Adventure  Travel  is  small  in  size  but  enhances  Canada's  Image.  Adventure 
Travel  currently  accounts  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the  tourism  revenues 
generated  in  western  Canada,  yet  adventure  opportunities  figure  prominently 
in  most  advertising  associated  with  this  area.  Visitors,  whether  choosing  to 
seek  out  the  adventure  opportunities  presented  or  not,  are  nonetheless 
attracted  by  images  of  wild  landscapes,  wildlife  and  activities  like  horse  riding 
and  river  rafting. 

2.  Rapid  growth.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  adventure  travel  has  grown  at  an 
average  compound  rate  of  17  percent  per  annum  since  1976  in  western 
Canada.  The  number  of  adventure  operators  has  tripled  over  the  past  decade. 
Alberta,  however,  is  perceived  to  have  lagged  behind  British  Columbia  in 
adventure  recreation/travel  growth,  suggesting  that  operators  may  not  be 
performing  as  well  as  expected. 
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3.  Small  businesses,  lifestyle  operators.  The  adventure  recreation/travel 
industry  in  western  Canada  appears  to  fall  into  two  categories:  a  large  number 
of  very  small  operations  (frequently  family  businesses)  catering  to  a  domestic 
market,  and  a  small  number  of  full-service  operations  with  good  cash  flow, 
heavily  investing  in  marketing  and  product  upgrading  and  catering  to 
international  visitors. 

4.  Access.  The  large  geographical  area  of  northern  Alberta  is  often  difficult  to 
access  by  air  or  road.  Air  travel  is  restricted  in  many  locations  due  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  runways.  Travel  by  car  to  various  points  of  interest  in  the 
area  involves  long  driving  distances  from  Edmonton  and  other  markets. 

5.  Dependence  on  daytrips.  About  half  of  all  client  days  in  adventure  in  western 
Canada  recreation/travel  are  spent  by  day-trippers.  There  is  little  market  for 
adventure  recreation/travel  programs  of  longer  than  five  days  duration. 

6.  Seasonality.  Most  outdoor  activity  pursuits  are  limited  by  a  short  summer 
season.  For  northern  Alberta,  this  factor  has  been  very  significant  in 
explaining  the  restricted  development  of  summer  adventure  products.  For 
example,  while  a  number  of  snowmelt  fed  western  rivers  (e.g.,  Kakwa,  Sulpher, 
Sheep  Creek)  provide  excellent  Whitewater  rafting,  canoeing  and  kayaking 
potential,  these  rivers  cannot  be  relied  upon  after  peak  runoff  in  June.  Such 
uncertainties  make  it  very  difficult  for  resource  dependent  outdoor 
recreation/travel  businesses  to  operate. 

7.  High  turnover  rates.  At  present,  it  takes  a  new  operator  at  least  3  to  5  years  to 
become  established  and  failure  rates  are  high  during  that  period.  High 
turnover  limits  business  within  the  travel  trade.  This  factor,  in  turn,  restricts 
contact  with  international  markets. 

8.  A  young  and  immature  industry.  While  many  organizations  represent  the 
interests  of  adventure  recreation/travel  operations,  each  tends  to  focus  its 
interest  on  either  its  own  activity  or  region.  Most  of  these  are  oriented  toward 
resource  protection  and  play  a  small  role  in  cooperative  marketing.  There  is 
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no  single  organization  which  acts  or  could  act  in  an  advocacy  role  for  the 
industry  or  even  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  for  interested  wholesalers. 

9.  Unsophisticated  marketing  methods.  Adventure  operators  tend  to  be  over- 
reliant  on  personal  sales  and  repeat  business.  While  individual  operators  may 
be  successful,  this  approach  is  reactive  versus  proactive  and  restricts  further 
expansion  as  funds  are  limited  for  research  and  development  into  new 
potential  markets.  There  is  currently  little  interaction  and  exchange  of 
information  between  operators  and  the  travel  trade. 

10.  Need  to  present  western  Canada.  International  travellers  (other  than 
Americans)  selecting  destinations  are  likely  to  identify  Canada  as  a  destination 
rather  than  selecting  a  specific  sub-region.  At  present,  the  international 
market  potential  is  being  missed  because  of  a  lack  of  integration  of  either 
marketing  efforts  or  development  and  regulatory  approaches  between  the 
provinces  and  territories. 

11.  World  class  resource,  but  low  yields.  While  our  natural  environments  are  very 
attractive  to  international  travellers,  we  appear  to  be  focusing  on  a  domestic 
market  that  does  not  seem  to  value  the  resource  to  the  same  extent  as 
international  visitors. 

12.  Lack  of  integration  with  other  sectors.  A  major  concern  in  northern  Alberta  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  guest  ranches  and  fishing  lodges,  adventure 
operators  do  not  directly  control  the  provision  of  accommodation.  They  are 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  hotels,  motels  and  campgrounds  which  were 
developed  for  local  resource  extraction  industries  and  touring  markets.  In 
addition,  existing  visitor  accommodation  facilities  are  occasionally  occupied  by 
workers  for  prolonged  periods  during  major  economic  development/industrial 
upgrading  activities. 

13.  Need  for  product  upgrading.  In  addition  to  the  need  to  upgrade 
accommodations,  transportation  and  related  support  infrastructure,  there  is  a 
need  to  improve  communication  between  the  suppliers  of  adventure  products 
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(e.g.,  the  activity  packages)  with  the  suppliers  of  tourism  and  hospitality 
services.  We  are  seeing  an  increased  sophistication  of  visitors  more 
experienced  in  international  travel  and  adventure  activities,  yet  the  quality  of 
our  offerings  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  higher  expectations  of  this  new 
clientele. 

14.  Dependence  on  a  quality  resource  base  and  need  for  security  of  tenure.  In 

order  to  guarantee  appeal  to  their  clients,  operators  need  to  be  assured  that 
the  environment  is  not  spoiled  by  either  competing  users  (e.g.,  forestry,  pulp 
and  paper,  mining)  or  excessive  tourist  development.  The  land  and  water  base 
in  northern  Alberta  is  seen  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  dispersion  of  logging 
leases,  the  production  of  a  number  of  new  and/or  upgraded  pulp  and  paper 
miUs  along  popular  recreational  river  reaches,  as  well  as  the  road  networks  and 
other  support  developments  which  will  ensue.  Operators  in  many  areas  of 
northern  Alberta  akeady  experience  difficulties  raising  capital  because  they 
are  operating  on  crown  lands  with  no  security  of  the  land  and/or  water 
resource. 

15.  Low  levels  of  available  capital.  Financial  institutions  are  generally  unaware  of 
the  adventure  recreation/travel  sector  and  operators  have  difficulty  obtaining 
debt  financing  and  capital.  In  northern  Alberta,  the  short  operating  season 
must  be  compensated  for  by  high  per  diem  rates  that,  in  turn,  require  higher 
levels  of  capitalization.  There  is  a  notable  absence  of  factual  data  on  operating 
norms  and  market  potential  acceptable  to  financial  institutions. 

16.  Shortage  of  hospitality  personnel.  A  general  problem  in  the  hospitality 
industry  in  Canada  is  that  few  people  pursue  careers  in  this  area.  Most  see 
making  beds,  waiting  tables,  etc.  as  interim  work  and  so  do  not  take  as  much 
pride  in  the  job  as  say,  hospitality  personnel  in  Europe  (Sanford,  1989).  In  the 
adventure  recreation/travel  industry,  few  operators  have  the  hospitality  skills 
necessary  to  serve  an  elite,  non-resident  market. 
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17.  Safety  and  liability  issues.  The  adventure  recreation/travel  industry  must 
work  with  government  to  assure  both  the  travelling  public  and  the  insurance 
agencies  that  operators  are  competent  and  safety  conscious. 

18.  Need  for  specialists  and  speciality  tour  offerings.  Most  operators  offer  a 
variety  of  activities.  While  this  "cafeteria"  style  of  providing  marketable 
opportunities  has  grown  in  recent  years  and  is  not  likely  to  decline,  concerns 
exist  regarding  the  consistency  of  the  quality  of  offerings.  Commitment  to  off- 
season or  supplementary  activities  has  not  always  been  as  strong  as  for  the 
"main"  activity  offered. 

In  summary,  while  there  is  considerable  potential  for  growth  in  the  adventure 
recreation/travel  industry  in  northern  Alberta,  the  preceding  report  suggests 
operators  have  fallen  well  short  of  the  mark  in  developing,  packaging,  marketing  and 
promoting  adventure  products. 

3.13  Market  Trends 

Sources  for  this  section  included  Tourism  Canada's  Adventure  Travel  Product 
Development  Strategy  for  Western  Canada  (1988),  Travel  Alberta's  surveys  of 
adventure  recreation/travel  operators,  and  a  variety  of  general  outdoor  recreation 
trends  researchers  and  theorists.  In  considering  product  development  strategies,  it  is 
important  to  understand  who  the  clientele  is  likely  to  be  and  what  psychological,  social 
and  physical  parameters  they  will  be  recreating/travelling  under. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

The  simple  fact  that  our  population  is  growing  and  expected  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future  suggests  that  the  demand  for  adventure  recreation/travel  products 
will  continue  to  grow  (Clawson,  1985).  However,  any  emerging  trend  in  recreation  or 
tourism  will  be  determined  by  two  main  considerations;  the  contextual  base  of  the 
activity  and  the  ambient  socioeconomic  variables.    Contextual  base  refers  to  the 
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physical/sociological,  and  cognitive  requirements  surrounding  the  activity.  In  the  case 
of  adventure  recreation,  many  activities  require  a  predisposition  that  is  both 
psychologically  and  physically  amenable  to  accepting  risks  in  the  recreational  setting 
(Zuckerman,  1979).  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  study  under 
"Motivation."  Other  requirements  include  equipment  or  material  and  a  geographically 
appropriate  setting,  such  as  a  Whitewater  river  or  trail  system  in  a  wild  area. 
Engagement  in  adventure  activities  may  also  require  a  certain  level  of  outdoor  and/or 
technical  skills,  either  possessed  by  the  recreator  or  made  available  through  a  guide  or 
leader  (Ewert,  1987). 

Ambient  socioeconomic  variables  which  could  impact  the  outdoor  adventure  scene 
include  population  considerations  such  as  age  distribution,  growth  rates,  mobility  and 
distribution  patterns,  discretionary  income,  and  composition.  Other  factors 
influencing  supply/demand  responses  are:  available  time,  transportation/energy 
costs,  inflation/interest  rates,  employment  patterns,  political  attitude,  legislative 
restrictions,  level  of  government  spending,  competing  uses  of  resources,  and  amount  of 
resources  left  suitable  for  adventure  recreation/travel  (Ewert,  1987). 

In  Canada  in  general,  and  in  Alberta  specifically,  major  positive  influences  suggesting 
potential  growth  in  adventure  recreation/travel  include:  population  growth,  increases 
in  discretionary  time  and  income,  increasingly  flexible  employment  patterns,  increased 
media  interest  in  leisure  and  recreation  and  improved  technology  (equipment,  more 
efficient  transportation,  etc.)  On  the  negative  side  of  the  equation,  influences  include: 
increasing  age  and  changing  composition  of  the  population,  rising  transportation  and 
energy  costs,  decreasing  amounts  of  suitable/available  natural  resources,  and 
decreasing  levels  of  government  spending  (Ewert,  1987).  Some  analysts  have  already 
noted  that  the  Federal  G.S.T.,  for  example,  could  have  significant  negative  impacts  on 
perceived  non-essentials  such  as  outdoor  recreation  and  tourism. 

More  specific  research  on  the  demographics  of  adventure  recreators/travellers  in 
western  Canada  help  illustrate  these  trends.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  typical 
adventure  travellers  in  the  Yukon  found  the  norm  to  be  urban  professionals,  in  their 
mid  30's  to  50's,  earning  higher  incomes,  being  good  spenders,  50:50  male/female, 
travelling  in  couples,  frequent  and  well-travelled,  seeking  3-5  day  programs  involving, 
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thrills  but  safety,  wanting  more  luxury,  higher  quality  equipment  and  good  food.  Their 
concern  is  not  cost,  but  value  for  their  money  (Tourism  Canada,  1988). 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Council  of  British  Columbia  identified  not  only  the  general 
demographic  characteristics  of  adventure  travellers  in  that  province,  but  also  the 
activities  that  attracted  the  interest  of  each  sub-group.  In  terms  of  age,  this  study 
found  younger  20-34  year  olds  were  attracted  to  more  strenuous,  risk-oriented 
activities  such  as  mountain  climbing,  kayaking,  river  rafting,  heU-skiing  and  scuba 
diving.  Bicycling,  cross-country  skiing,  heli-skiing,  sailing  and  nature  observation  were 
more  popular  with  those  in  the  35-54  age  category.  The  study  found  that  individuals 
over  the  age  of  55  are  good  candidates  for  nature  observation,  hiking,  heli-hiking, 
cross-country  skiing,  and  trail  riding  (ORCBC,  1988). 

In  B.C.,  while  the  difference  is  slight,  more  men  than  women  become  involved  in 
adventure  travel,  especially  in  such  high  risk  activities  as  mountain  climbing  and  heh- 
skiing. 

Party  composition  also  varied  significantly  between  activities.  More  than  50  percent  of 
clients  attracted  to  backpacking,  mountaineering,  bicycle  touring,  canoeing  and 
kayaking  are  singles.  Couples  are  well  represented  in  most  activities  (except 
backpacking),  while  families  are  under-involved  proportionately  in  most  activities 
(except  trail  riding,  cross-country  skiing  and  sailing).  Groups  are  attracted  to  heli- 
skiing,  river  rafting  and  nature  observation. 

This  demographic  profile  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  adventure  magazine 
readership  profiles  in  B.C.  This  later  study  suggests  that  the  market  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  growth  involves  individuals  travelling  either  alone  or  in  couples  who  are 
aged  35-50.  They  are  well  educated  urbanites,  holding  professional  and  managerial 
jobs  and  enjoying  high  levels  of  disposable  income.  They  are  active  recreationally  and 
make  several  vacation  trips  a  year.  They  reside  in  the  affluent  centres  of  North 
America,  Europe,  Austraha  and  New  Zealand.  Similar  to  the  Yukon  traveller  profile 
described  above,  these  visitors  are  willing  to  pay  substantial  sums  for  a  unique 
adventure  experience,  but  they  are  demanding  of  high  quality  (Tourism  Canada, 
1988). 
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Motivation 


People  participate  in  recreational  activities  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  1988  general 
Recreation  Survey  identified  20  such  motivations.  The  top  five  noted  reasons  for 
participating  were:  for  pleasure,  for  physical  health  or  exercise,  to  relax,  to  enjoy 
nature  and  to  do  something  different  from  work  (Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks). 

Adventure  recreation/travel  can  be  considered  a  mix  of  people,  opportunities  and 
expected  rewards.  From  the  commercial  outdoor  recreation  perspective,  the  provision 
of  sought-after  rewards  is  often  translated  into  repeat  clients  and  good  publicity 
(Ewert,  1987).  A  substantial  body  of  research  in  outdoor  recreation  supports  the 
importance  of  rewards  as  a  prime  motivating  force  in  seeking  out  recreational 
activities  (Manning,  1986).  The  sought-after  rewards  are  often  the  psychological, 
social  and/or  physical  benefits  to  participation  identified  earlier  in  this  paper. 
Examples  may  include  enjoyment,  getting  closer  to  nature,  challenging  activities, 
learning  new  skills  or  meeting  new  friends.  Much  of  the  motivation  research  in 
outdoor  recreation  suggests  that  reasons  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  adventure 
pursuits  involve  stress-reduction,  excitement  seeking  and  to  get  away  from  everyday 
routine  (Brown,  1981;  Driver  and  Knopf,  1976;  Manning,  1986). 

Therefore,  the  success  of  commercial  adventure  recreation  is  closely  tied  to  the  direct 
linkage  between  the  rewards  sought  and  those  attained.  The  consumer  must  find  the 
adventure  experience  offered  valuable  and  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  benefits  and  rewards  which  attract  people  to  an 
adventure  recreation  opportunity,  operators  should  also  reflect  upon  why  people  do 
not  participate.  While  the  1988  General  Recreation  Survey  found  varying 
participation  rates  in  outdoor  recreation  activities,  these  types  of  pursuits  rated  very 
high  on  lists  of  activities  Albertans  would  like  to  start.  On  a  list  of  seventy  activities 
noted,  cross-country  skiing  ranked  fifth,  boating  ninth,  skiing  tenth, 
canoeing/rowing/kayaking  tenth,  horse  riding/racing  thirteenth,  camping  fourteenth, 
hiking  seventeenth,  backpacking/mountain  climbing  twenty-fifth,  fishing  twenty-sixth 
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and  hunting/shooting  twenty-seventh  (Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks).  Research 
suggests  that  there  are  at  least  five  major  variables  which  contribute  to 
nonparticipation  or  reduced  participation  in  recreational  activities.  These  variables 
include  deficiencies  in:  money,  time,  opportunities  or  facilities,  skill  and  interest 
(Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  1981;  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  1988;  Godbey, 
1985;  Searle  and  Jackson,  1985).  Understanding  why  people  do  not  register  in 
programs  provides  both  general  and  specific  information  useful  in  future  marketing 
and  programming.  Operators  face  both  internal  (controllable)  and  external 
(uncontrollable)  factors.  Internal  factors  over  which  the  operator  usually  has  some 
control  include:  scheduling,  length  of  program,  quality  of  staff  and  equipment  used, 
cost  and  ease  of  application.  Examples  of  external  factors  over  which  the  operator 
may  have  little  control  include  items  such  as:  available  locations  suitable  for  the 
activity,  cost,  transportation  facilities  to  the  staging  area,  individual  circumstances 
which  preclude  participation  (such  as  an  unexpected  expense)  (Ewert,  1987), 
climate/weather,  the  specific  activity  and  differences  in  the  level  of  commitment  or 
experience  of  the  user. 

Adventure  recreation/travel  operators  would  do  well  to  develop  their  marketing 
strategies  and  programs  with  an  eye  to  attracting  not  only  the  "already  converted,"  but 
also  those  on  the  fringe  who  are  dissuaded  from  participating  by  one  or  more  of  the 
factors  noted  above.  Few  people,  least  of  all  international  travellers,  wiU  travel  to 
northern  Alberta  on  a  last-minute  spontaneous  whim.  Advertising  and  promotional 
materials  need  to  be  geared  at  specific  types  of  users  seeking  specific  types  of 
experiences  and  outcomes.  The  B.C.  adventure  market  analysis  identified  five 
different  market  segments,  the  three  largest  of  which  were: 

1.  Casual  Adventure  Travellers  -  entry  level  adventurers  seeking  short,  one  to 
two  day  trips  to  get  a  "taste  of  adventure".  Offering  the  greatest  future  growth 
potential,  internationally  and  within  the  study  area,  this  group  is  likely 
attracted  to  activities  such  as  heli-hiking,  nature  observation  tours,  river  rafting 
trips  and  short  bicycle  tours. 

2.  Committed  Adventure  Travellers  -  affluent,  fitness-conscious,  30-55  years  old, 
highly  educated,  urbanites.  These  trend-setters  choose  exotic  destinations  and 
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see  adventure  more  as  a  growing  and  learning  experience  than  as  a  novel 
"thrill".  They  demand  very  high  quality  operations  and  are  not  likely  to  be  a 
key  market  in  northern  Alberta  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

3.  Expert  Adventure  Travellers  -  have  an  activity-specific  interest  (e.g., 
Whitewater  kayaking,  nature  photography,  etc.)  and  use  adventure  recreation 
opportunities  to  fine-tune  that  skill.  This  market  segment  tends  to  be  younger, 
have  less  disposable  income  and  be  more  inclined  to  "rough  it"  than  the  other 
segments  described.  The  quaUty  of  the  resource  base  in  northern  Alberta  is 
excellent,  especially  for  those  interested  in  activities  like  canoeing,  kayaking 
and  wildlife  observation.  The  specific  product  offerings  are  not  well  known 
and  the  opportunity  for  significant  future  penetration  of  this  market  segment  is 
therefore  quite  substantial. 

Origin 

As  noted  earlier,  while  the  natural  resource  that  supports  the  adventure 
recreation/travel  industry  in  northern  Alberta  is  of  high  quality,  most  of  the  market 
remains  domestic.  While  some  of  the  American  market  has  been  attracted  by 
wUderness  adventure  experiences  offered  in  the  northern  half  of  the  province, 
visitation  in  this  area  from  the  Japanese,  European  and  other  international  markets  is 
extremely  low  (Travel  Alberta,  1987). 

Table  3.3  illustrates  the  market  breakdown,  province-wide. 
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TABLE  33:  SOURCE  OF  ADVEIVTURE  TRAVELLERS  TO  ALBERTA,  1986 


Guest 


Origins 

Commercial 

(%  of  Guest 

Trail 

Guest 

River 

Nights) 

Riding 

Ranch 

Trip 

Climbing 

Alberta 

35 

52 

88 

72 

Other  Canada 

30 

14 

7 

22 

U.SA. 

26 

19 

4 

6 

Europe 

6 

9 

1 

1 

Japan 

4 

Other 

3 

1 

Total  Guest 

Nights 

10,370 

17,430 

3,840 

4,500 

Total  Overseas 

35% 

31% 

5% 

7% 

Average  Length 

Of  Stay 

4.3 

2.4 

1.5 

3.9 

No.  of  Overseas 

Guests 

844 

2,251 

128 

81 

Wilderness 
Experience  and 
Bicycle  Tour 

17 
21 
57 
40 

1 

0 

1,880 
62% 

3.6 

323 


Total  number  of  international  guests  served  by  Alberta's  adventure  sector  =  3,600. 

Potential  markets  worthy  of  further  exploration  and  promotion  include  both  western 
and  eastern  seaboard  states;  British  vacationers  (35  percent  of  whom  seek  adventure 
and  active  holidays);  Germans  (attracted  to  Canada's  natural  beauty  and  wildlife, 
seeking  resort  based  packages);  Japanese,  who  while  generally  preferring  touring  and 
resort  based  holidays,  also  include  a  growing  segment  of  younger  "enthusiastic 
independents"  who  may  be  attracted  to  activities  such  as  camping,  cycling  and 
trekking;  and  finally,  the  rapidly  growing  Australian  and  New  Zealand  market  which 
appears  polarized  between  active  and  passive  tour  products  (Tourism  Canada,  1988). 
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Growth  Projections 


In  northern  Alberta,  with  appropriate  support,  we  can  expect  to  see  moderate  growth 
in  the  adventure  recreation/travel  industry.  With  an  appropriate  development 
strategy  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect  a  doubling  of  volume  by  1993  (consistent  with 
Tourism  Canada's  projections  for  western  Canada  over  that  same  period)  (Tourism 
Canada,  1988).  The  most  attainable  and  desirable  scenario  for  this  area  would  likely 
see  medium  volume  increases  (12  percent  average  annual  growth)  and  high  per  diem 
rate  increases  (16  percent  annual  average  increase,  excluding  G.S.T.  if  instituted). 
Activities  such  as  heU-hiking,  heh-skiing,  nature  observation,  etc.  are  able  to  command 
high  per  diems. 

Tourism  Canada  noted  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  high  average  per 
diem  expenditures  and  high  international  attraction.  Undervaluing  an  adventure 
experience  has  the  potential  to  detrimentally  affect  its  attractiveness  as  much  or  more 
than  overvaluing  it. 

Changing  Market  Demands 

The  aging  baby  boom  generation  has  more  money  than  time  and  are  "softer,"  but  still 
seeking  meaningful  experiences  fostering  personal  growth.  They  are  increasingly 
attracted  to  attractive  and  sophisticated  packaging  and  creative  programming  and 
sheer  convenience.  Activities  such  as  nature  observation,  bicycle  touring,  heli-hiking 
and  trail  riding,  currently  appealing  to  the  35-54  age  group,  are  likely  to  experience  the 
fastest  growth  (McLellan,  1986).  Operators  attracting  the  younger,  more  active  20-34 
year  old  clientele  will  likely  need  to  soften  their  approach  toward  activities  such  as 
river  rafting,  bicycling,  and  heli-skiing  if  they  wish  to  maintain  the  same  levels  of 
growth  (Tourism  Canada,  1988).  The  key  to  success  Ues  in  adopting  a  flexible 
approach  to  adventure  programming,  providing  multipurpose,  optimal  use  of  the 
existing  leisure  environments  (Dunn,  1988). 
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Natural  Resource  Aspects 


Past  studies  on  economic  development  in  northern  Alberta  have  revealed  that  much  of 
the  tourism/recreation  opportunities  are  based  on  the  natural  amenities,  including  the 
water  systems,  forests,  wildlife  and  overall  wilderness  (including  all  Tourism 
Destination  Area  studies  and  several  Community  Tourism  Action  Plans).  This  larger 
area,  with  its  substantial  land  and  water  base  remaining  relatively  unpopulated  and 
wild  in  character,  has  much  potential  to  entice  individuals  and  groups  seeking  outdoor 
adventure  recreation/travel  opportunities. 

As  wilderness  areas  dwindle,  this  increasingly  scarce  resource  becomes  more  valued 
internationally.  The  existence  and  growth  of  an  adventure  recreation/travel  industry 
in  northern  Alberta  is  crucially  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
environments  upon  which  these  experiences  depend.  The  opportunity  to  experience 
pristine  natural  settings  affords  this  region  a  strong  advantage  over  other  adventure 
locations  around  the  world  (Tourism  Canada,  1988). 

3.1.4         Impacts  on  the  Resource  Base 

Two  types  of  impacts  which  could  degrade  the  environmental  quality  of  the  adventure 
recreation/travel  resource  must  be  considered:  those  associated  with  other  users  of 
the  land  base  and  those  caused  by  the  adventure  recreation/travel  industry  itself. 

Impacts  Caused  by  Other  Users  of  the  Land  Base 

In  northern  Alberta,  forestry,  pulp  and  paper  and  mining  related  ventures  have  the 
potential  to  severely  impact  or  destroy  the  environmental  quality  of  lands  upon  which 
adventure  recreation/travel  depend.  Existing  and  future  developments  and  conflicts 
must  be  considered  through  a  complete  integrated  resource  planning  process  -  where 
tourism  plays  an  equal  role  at  the  discussion  table  with  other  players  (forestry,  mining, 
etc.). 
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A  significant  body  of  research  has  demonstrated  that  tourism  and  outdoor  recreation 
offer  viable  long  term  economic  alternatives  to  resource  extraction  (Thompson,  1989). 
It  is  imperative  that  those  making  decisions  regarding  the  future  economic 
development  of  northern  Alberta  consider  ways  and  means  of  promoting  economic 
diversification  of  the  area.  Adventure  recreation/travel  is  one  avenue  to  achieving 
this  end. 

In  northern  Alberta,  the  cultural  impacts  of  adventure  tourism  must  also  be 
considered.  While  eco-tourism  (numerous  small  grass-roots  operations)  is  more 
appropriate  than  mega-resort  development  in  the  region,  there  is  the  potential  that 
some  communities  will  reject  adventure  recreation/travel  promotion  in  their  area  in 
favoring  other  forms  of  economic  development  and/or  the  maintenance  of  natural 
resources  for  personal  consumption  (Williams,  1989).  Such  interests  must  be 
respected  as  valid  and  communities  must  perceive  they  have  input  into  tourism 
developments  in  their  area. 

Impacts  Caused  by  the  Adventure  Recreation/Travel  Industry 

Like  any  other  industry,  poorly  planned  or  inappropriate  development  of  adventure 
tourism  could  potentially  destroy  the  very  resource  upon  which  it  depends.  To  prevent 
this  problem,  government  and  the  industry  need  to  work  together  to  determine  the 
extent  and  type  of  development  suitable  in  each  region  and  to  establish  and  enforce 
environmental  protection  standards  for  operators.  "Sustainable  development"  is  the 
term  used  to  define  this  approach. 

One  means  of  ensuring  an  appropriate  balance  between  adventure  tourism 
development  and  environmental  protection  is  through  the  establishment  of  a  Tourism 
Zoning  System.  A  suggested  approach  divides  the  land  and  water  base  into  front,  mid 
and  backcountry  zones. 

It  recognizes  "front  country"  zones  as  easily  accessible  and  well  suited  to  intensive 
tourism  development  and  featuring  softer  activities  such  as  daytrips,  rafting,  ski 
touring,  heli-hiking,  horse  and  trail  riding,  guest  ranches,  highway  based  nature  tours 
and  cycle  tours.  Mid-country  zones  are  characterized  by  the  provision  of  recreation 
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experiences  for  "intermediate"  numbers  of  visitors  in  a  quality  wildland  environment. 
HeU-skiing,  motor  launch  cruises,  mountain  biking,  and  some  guest  ranches  are 
appropriately  staged  in  this  zone.  Finally,  the  "backcountry  zone"  is  reserved  for  the 
provision  of  high  quality  wilderness  experiences  in  pristine  environments  to  a  smaller, 
though  affluent  clientele.  Multi-day  river  rafting,  canoe  tripping,  photo  safaris  and 
nature  treks.  Multi-day  ski-touring  and  wilderness  horseback  trips  are  aU  associated 
with  this  zone.  While  this  zone  is  the  most  fragile,  it  is  also  the  most  attractive  to 
many  international  visitors  (Tourism  Canada,  1988). 

Specific  Environmental  Issues 
Carrying  Capacity 

In  determining  the  location  of  adventure  recreation/travel  destination  locations,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  each  site  must  be  considered.  This  includes  assessments  of  the 
resiliency  of  the  site,  the  type  of  activity(s)  proposed  and  the  intensity  of  that  use.  To 
mitigate  some  of  the  impacts  of  adventure  travel  and  enhance  environmental  carrying 
capacity,  a  variety  of  techniques  may  be  employed,  including: 

o        A  requirement  for  trained  commercial  guides  and  naturalists. 

o        Backcountry  permit  systems  to  regulate  visitation  levels. 

o        Considered  location  of  front  and  mid-country  facilities  and  services  onto 

resilient  sites, 
o        Appropriate  facility  size. 

o        Use  of  "site  hardening"  techniques.  (Tourism  Canada,  1988) 
o        Use  of  architecturally  sensitive  guidelines  in  order  to  restrict  negative  visual 
impact. 

Impact  on  Wildlife 

Northern  Alberta  is  highly  attractive  to  adventure  recreation/travel  visitors  because  of 
the  rich  and  diverse  populations  of  wildlife  it  supports.  Both  international  visitors  and 
Canadians  appreciate  wildlife.    A  1981  study  found  82.8  percent  of  Canadians 
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expressing  great  or  some  interest  in  participating  in  one  or  more  non-consumptive 
wildlife  related  activities  (Minister  of  Supply  and  Services,  1983).  However, 
inappropriate  tourism  practices  can  reduce  habitat,  increase  anxiety  and  potentially, 
the  mortality  of  wildlife. 

A  number  of  species  endangered  (e.g..  Whooping  Crane,  Peregrine  Falcon  and  Bison), 
threatened  (e.g..  White  Pelican,  Least  and  Long-tailed  Weasel)  and  rare  (e.g., 
Trumpeter  Swan,  Great  Grey  Owl,  Caspian  Tern  and  Wolverine)  are  present  in 
northern  Alberta  (Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife,  1984).  Any  adventure  tourism 
development  must  consider  its  impacts  on  these  bird  and  animal  populations.  While  it 
may  be  acceptable  and  appropriate  to  provide  opportunities  for  some  visitors  to 
observe  and  study  some  of  these  species  in  their  natural  setting,  access  to  other  species 
needs  to  be  restricted  to  allow  them  to  recover  their  numbers  with  minimal  human 
interference. 

Wildlife  impacts  may  result  from  viewer  overuse  (especially  during  sensitive  seasons), 
animal  harassment,  inappropriate  facility  siting,  and  use  of  motorized  vehicles  in 
sensitive  areas  (e.g.,  off  highway  vehicles,  helicopters,  etc.).  Methods  to  minimize  such 
impacts  may  include:  accompaniment  by  knowledgeable  guides,  viewer  education, 
limited  entry  policies  (permit  systems),  season  closures,  appropriate  facility  siting, 
road  and  flight  access  control  regulations  and  the  establishment  of  wildlife  preserve 
areas  where  necessary  (Tourism  Canada,  1988).  The  provincial  government  should 
conduct  detailed  scientific  inventories  of  this  entire  study  area  to  identify  and 
prioritize  areas/sites  suitable  for  development  (tourism  or  extraction  industries)  or 
conversely,  warranting  preservation  measures  (e.g.,  ecological  reserves,  natural  areas, 
wilderness  areas  or  provincial  parks).  The  1988  General  Recreation  Survey  found  that 
89%  of  Albertans  felt  it  was  very  important  or  important  for  the  provincial 
government  to  protect  areas  of  natural  interest;  82%  felt  it  was  very  important  or 
important  for  the  provincial  government  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
(fishing,  boating,  cross-country  skiing,  etc.);  and  72%  feh  it  was  very  important  or 
important  for  the  Alberta  government  to  provide  "outdoor  experiences"  opportunities 
in  wilderness  settings  such  as  hiking  trails,  long  canoe  trip  routes  and  backpacking 
trails  (Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks). 
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We  would  do  well  to  develop  northern  Alberta  using  the  objectives  of  the  Alberta 
Conservation  Strategy  as  our  guiding  mission  statement.  This  strategy  identifies  six 
objectives  including:  maintaining  essential  ecological  processes;  preserving  genetic 
diversity;  sustaining  use  of  species  and  ecosystems;  developing  diverse  opportunities 
for  use  of  natural  resources;  maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of  urban  life;  and 
developing  a  long-term  sustainable  economy  (Adams,  1988).  It  is  cilmost  certain  that 
adventure  recreation/travel  can  be  expanded  in  an  intelligent  manner  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  this  strategy  in  northern  Alberta. 

3.1^  Summary  and  Implications 

Based  on  the  preceding  summary  and  analysis  of  regional,  provincial,  national  and 
international  trends,  a  number  of  potential  areas  for  growth  and  limitations  to  such 
growth  emerge.  At  present,  northern  Alberta  residents  prefer  to  participate  in 
outdoor  recreation  activities  based  on  consumptive  (e.g.,  hunting  and  fishing)  and/or 
motorized  (e.g.,  ATV  use,  snowmobiling,  etc.)  activities.  Currently,  adventure 
travellers  from  provincial,  national  and  international  (largely  American  and  German) 
markets  are  attracted  to  the  area  for  big  game  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities. 

A  review  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  Alberta  study  area  suggests  that  this  area 
has  a  wealth  of  wilderness  and  wildland  resources  (land,  water,  wildlife,  etc.). 
Albertans  and  Canadians  have  demonstrated  a  very  strong  interest  in  preserving  and 
conserving  substantial  portions  of  this  resource  base  for  ecological,  recreational  and 
tourism  purposes.  The  international  trend  toward  non-consumptive,  self-propelled 
eco-tourism  is  significant  and  should  be  considered  in  developing  the  commercial 
recreation  opportunities  of  the  study  area. 

Therefore,  this  study  must  recognize  both  existing  domestic  recreational  preferences 
and  existing  and  future  potential  to  diversify  adventure  recreation/travel  opportunities 
to  increase  appeal  to  broader  markets.  It  is  clear  that  these  two  types  of  adventurers 
identified  cannot  be  satisfied  through  the  same  activities  and  infrastructure 
developments.  While  locals  will  frequently  settle  for  less  formal  development  and 
lower  quality  in  adjunct  services  (e.g.,  transportation,  accommodation,  etc.)  in  order  to 
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keep  costs  down,  international  visitors  generally  seek  more  comfort  and  luxury  and 
they  come  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  This  does  not  imply  a  need  for  major  resort 
developments.  Small,  rustic  in-decor,  but  high-in-quality  accommodations  are  more 
consistent  with  the  desires  of  such  tourists.  Any  developments  should  be  built  in  close 
proximity  to  opportunities  to  explore  the  area  using  one  or  more  soft  adventure 
mediums  (e.g.,  hiking,  horse  trail  riding,  rafting,  canoeing,  cross-country  skiing). 

Over  the  remainder  of  this  study,  a  number  of  adventure  recreation/travel 
opportunities  in  northern  Alberta,  attractive  to  the  domestic  or  other  markets,  will  be 
identified  and  discussed  in  light  of  the  activities  and  infrastructure  recommended. 

32  FUTURE  DEMAND  AND  GROWTH  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  examine  the  future  demand  and  growth  analysis  for  northern  Alberta,  the 
following  categories  will  be  examined: 

Population 

Industrial  Development 
Tourist  Visitation 
Transportation 
Retail/Service  Trade 

Information  wiU  be  provided  on  the  current  status  of  these  categories  as  well  as  their 
future  demand  and  potential  growth. 

32A  Population 

Although  only  10  per  cent  of  Alberta's  population  lives  in  the  North,  the  diversity  of 
communities  and  ethnic  backgrounds  provides  a  richness  that  more  than  offsets  the 
small  population  size.  The  two  major  cities  are  Grande  Prairie  and  Fort  McMurray. 
There  are  twenty-six  towns  in  northern  Alberta  of  between  1,000  and  6,600  people. 
The  remaining  population  is  scattered  throughout  rural  areas  and  communities  under 
1,000  people. 
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Table  3.4  shows  that  from  1982-1989  the  population  in  some  areas  in  northern  Alberta 
stabilized;  in  others  such  as  Grande  Cache,  Beaverlodge,  Falher,  Manning,  McLennan, 
Spirit  River  and  Swan  Hills,  it  decreased  slightly.  Many  communities,  however, 
continued  to  grow  especially  Grande  Prairie,  Bonnyville,  Cold  Lake  and  Whitecourt. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  the  continued  growth  of  industries  in  the  area  around  these 
communities. 

Table  3.5  shows  population  projections  of  Alberta  census  divisions  from  1987-2001  in 
the  NADC  area.  The  contents  of  the  table  include  projection  results  from  the  Alberta 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  selected  three  series  for  the  census  divisions  which  fall 
within  the  NADC  area.  These  projections  were  prepared  using  the  1986  census  counts 
by  age  and  sex  for  the  base  year  input.  The  three  series  chosen  were  series  1,  5  and  9. 
Assumptions  were  applied  to  each.  Series  1  employs  a  low  fertility  and  a  low 
migration  assumption.  Series  5  uses  a  medium  fertility  and  medium  migration 
assumption  and  series  9  employs  a  high  fertility  and  high  migration  assumption.  The 
Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  indicates  that  when  the  projections  were  developed,  no 
explicit  assumptions  were  made  regarding  the  regional  impact  of  oil  sands  plants  and 
other  major  developments.  This  fact  must  be  considered  when  examining  the 
projections. 

Because  the  census  division  boundaries  changed  in  1986,  the  NADC  area  now 
encompasses  part  of  CD  12,  part  of  CD  13  as  well  as  CDs  16,  17,  18  and  19.  The 
difference  between  the  full  census  division  totals  and  the  NADC  portion  of  each 
census  division  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  interpreting  subsequent  tables.  The 
Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  indicate  that  all  census  divisions  are  expected  to  grow 
during  the  1987-2001  period.  Their  analysis  was  based  on  Series  5  -  the  medium 
projection.  Of  the  five  more  rapidly  growing  census  divisions  in  Alberta,  four  lie  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  (CDs  12,  16,  17,  and  18).  According  to  the  Alberta 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  growth  in  these  divisions  likely  reflects  the  impact  of  resource 
development  during  the  1981-1986  base  period  (which  is  assumed  to  continue  in  the 
future)  as  well  as  the  higher  fertility  and  younger  population  in  these  areas  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  province.  These  census  divisions  are  expected  to  grow  in  the  range  of  1.6- 
2.0%  per  annum  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  Division  16  in  which  Fort  McMurray  is 
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TABLE  3.4 


SELECTED  POPXnj^TIONS 


Municipality 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Fort  McMurray 

33576 

34494 

35352 

36810 

36810 

34949 

34949 

33698 

Grande  Prairie 

24263 

24076 

24411 

25056 

26237 

26471 

26648 

27208 

Athabasca 

1731 

1862 

1862 

1933 

1933 

1970 

1975 

1975 

Beaverlodge 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1808 

1808 

1808 

Bonnyville 

4454 

4664 

4786 

5223 

5575 

5575 

5575 

5575 

Cold  Lake 

2058 

2245 

2515 

2805 

3059 

3189 

3445 

3572 

Elk  Point 

1051 

1057 

1113 

1208 

1289 

1300 

1391 

1391 

Fairview 

2869 

2869 

3234 

3234 

3234 

3281 

3281 

3281 

Falher 

1204 

1204 

1188 

1188 

1188 

1178 

1178 

1178 

Fox  Creek 

1978 

1978 

1978 

1978 

1978 

2068 

2068 

2068 

Grand  Centre 

3146 

3119 

3195 

3506 

3506 

3655 

3655 

3715 

Grande  Cache 

4624 

4624 

4624 

4624 

4624 

3646 

3646 

3646 

Grimshaw 

2488 

2488 

2488 

2645 

2645 

2579 

2625 

2625 

High  Level 

2354 

2673 

2806 

2852 

3003 

3004 

3004 

3004 

High  Prairie 

2506 

2580 

2580 

2580 

2580 

2817 

2817 

2817 

Lac  La  Biche 

2069 

2069 

2242 

2242 

2242 

2553 

2553 

2553 

Manning 

1262 

1262 

1262 

1262 

1262 

1144 

1144 

1144 

McLennan 

1176 

1176 

1176 

1176 

1176 

993 

1021 

1045 

Peace  River 

6043 

6043 

6043 

6043 

6355 

6355 

6355 

6504 

Rainbow  Lake 

,  739 

847 

856 

1004 

1008 

1043 

1146 

1146 

Sexsmith 

1184 

1184 

1192 

1192 

1345 

1256 

1256 

1256 

Slave  Lake 

4562 

4562 

4838 

4838 

5434 

5538 

5611 

5611 

Spirit  River 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1104 

1086 

1086 

1086 

St.  Paul 

4884 

4963 

4963 

5052 

5133 

5128 

5128 

5128 

Swan  Hills 

2497 

2497 

2497 

2497 

2497 

2407 

2407 

2407 

Valleyview 

2061 

2232 

2232 

2232 

2232 

2218 

2218 

2218 

Wembley 

1209 

1209 

1209 

1209 

1227 

1227 

1227 

1264 

Whitecourt 

5408 

5408 

5408 

5408 

5497 

5737 

6126 

6560 

Source:  Alberta  Municipal  Affairs 

Municipal  Administrative  Services  Division 

Alberta  Population  List  for  the  years  1982  through  1989 
^  Alberta  Hamlets  Listing 

Regional  Planning  Commission  Listing 
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located,  shows  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.0%  which  is  the  highest  in  the  province.  The 
Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  states  that  the  population  of  this  division  is  likely  to  reach 
65,500  by  2001.  The  census  divisions  with  the  next  highest  growth  rates  are  CD  12  in 
which  St.  Paul  is  located  and  CD  17  which  has  Peace  River  as  a  major  centre,  each 
growing  at  a  1.9%  annual  rate.  Census  division  18,  which  has  Grande  Cache  as  a 
major  urban  centre,  is  expected  to  have  a  growth  rate  of  1.6%.  The  remaining  two 
census  divisions  in  northern  Alberta,  CDs  13  and  19  are  expected  to  grow  at  .9%  and 
1.2%  respectively.  Whitecourt  is  the  major  urban  centre  in  CD  13  and  Grande  Prairie 
is  the  major  centre  in  CD  19.  The  growth  rate  for  the  province  of  Alberta  is  expected 
to  be  1.0  percent. 

There  is  the  potential  for  urban  growth  in  northern  Alberta.  Grande  Prairie  will  likely 
remain  the  dominant  centre  of  northwestern  Alberta.  The  Cold  Lake/Grand 
Centre/Bonnyville  area  wUl  emerge  as  a  major  urban  complex.  High  Level  and 
Manning  will  likely  continue  to  grow  as  major  centres  for  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
study  area  as  a  result  of  increased  agricultural  and  forestry  activity  in  the  area.  They 
are  also  well  situated  on  the  MacKenzie  Highway  to  provide  services  to  travellers. 
Whitecourt  may  become  an  important  centre  due  to  its  location  along  a  major  access 
to  northwestern  Alberta.  Slave  Lake  will  continue  to  grow  as  it  provides  services  for 
the  energy  and  forestry  activity  located  in  its  area.  Peace  River  will  grow  rapidly  if 
various  projects  in  the  forestry,  energy  and  agriculture  sectors  continue  to  be 
developed.  Athabasca  is  another  community  which  may  grow  rapidly  if  the  forestry 
projects  in  its  area  proceeds  with  development. 

322  Industrial  Development 

Since  1983,  Alberta  Economic  Development  and  Trade  has  tracked  the  development 
of  major  projects  in  Alberta.  Table  3.6  presents  industrial  developments  in  the  NADC 
area  for  the  following  sectors:  oil,  gas,  petro-chemical,  mining,  forestry,  and  pipeline. 
It  Usts  the  projects  with  locations,  the  estimated  total  cost  (in  Millions  of  Dollars),  the 
construction  work  years  involved  and  the  operation  workforce  required  for  each 
specific  project.  The  project  with  the  highest  potential  economic  impact  in  northern 
Alberta  is  the  Oslo  project  at  Fort  McMurray.  This  project  is  estimated  to  cost  $4.1 
.  billion,  and  over  the  period  of  1987-1997  will  employ  17,300  workers  (full-time 
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equivalencies)  and  a  total  of  2300  operation  workforce.  The  next  largest  oil  project  is 
the  Syncrude  expansion  at  Fort  McMurray.  This  project  is  projected  to  cost  $4  billion. 
As  of  December  1989,  Syncrude  had  applied  for  government  approval. 

A  number  of  oil,  gas  and  oilsands  projects  in  northern  Alberta  are  on  hold.  Examples 
of  projects  are  Amoco  Canada,  Amoco/Sulpetro,  Amoco/CDN-Hunter,  and  Pan 
Canadian  Petroleum  which  are  all  in  the  Elk  Point-Primrose  Lake  area.  Other 
projects  have  been  deferred  such  as  Shell  Canada's  project  near  Peace  River,  and 
Suncor's  project  at  Burnt  Lake. 

In  the  forestry  sector,  the  Alberta  Pacific  Forest  Industries'  project  in  the  Athabasca 
area  is  currently  on  hold  pending  further  environmental  impact  assessments.  The  pulp 
mill  project  alone  is  to  cost  $1.0  billion  for  construction,  and  over  the  period  of  1987- 
1997  will  employ  2800  workers  (full-time  equivalencies)  and  have  a  total  operation 
workforce  of  1100.  The  Alberta  Pacific's  paper  mill  would  also  bring  additional 
income  and  workers  into  the  Athabasca  area.  This  project  would  have  a  significant 
economic  impact  on  the  community  of  Athabasca  and  on  northern  Alberta  in  general. 
The  next  largest  forestry  sector  project  in  Alberta  is  also  in  northern  Alberta  in  the 
Peace  River  area,  the  Daishowa  Canada  Bleached  Kraft  Pulp  Mill.  This  project  is  to 
cost  $500  million  for  construction,  and  over  the  period  of  1987-1997  will  employ  2304 
workers  (full-time  equivalencies)  and  a  total  operation  workforce  of  630.  The  third 
largest  forestry  project  is  in  Whitecourt  (Alberta  Newsprint).  The  next  largest  project 
in  northern  Alberta  is  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Pulp  Mill  expansion  in  Grande  Prairie. 

Between  the  oil  and  forestry  industries,  a  number  of  projects  are  pending  in  northern 
Alberta  which  would  have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  north.  These 
projects  are  to  be  constructed  near  the  communities  of  Fort  McMurray,  Peace  River, 
Grande  Prairie,  Whitecourt,  Athabasca  and  Cold  Lake.  The  majority  of  the  oil 
projects  are  on  hold  due  to  the  price  of  oil  on  the  world  markets  and  the  forestry 
projects  are  on  hold  due  to  environmental  concerns.  These  projects,  if  they  were  to 
proceed,  would  provide  a  much  needed  boost  to  the  economies  of  these  communities 
and  the  north  in  general.  However,  the  development  of  these  megaprojects  could  have 
negative  effect  on  the  future  of  the  recreation  tourism  industry,  unless  proper 
precautions  are  taken.   This  industry  should  be  given  the  same  prominence  as  the 
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more  traditional  resource  extraction  industries.  Northern  Alberta  needs  greater 
economic  diversification.  The  tourism  industry  can  help  provide  that  diversification  if 
its  development  is  approached  systematically  and  it  is  treated  as  a  viable  economic 
partner  in  northern  Alberta. 

323  Tourist  Visitation 

Fixed  Roof  Accommodation 

The  NADC  area  comprises  five  of  Alberta's  Tourism  Zones:  Evergreen,  Game 
Country,  Lakeland,  Land  of  the  Midnight  Twilight  and  the  Land  of  the  Mighty  Peace. 
All  the  zones  except  Game  Country  and  the  Mighty  Peace  cross  the  NADC  boundary 
to  the  south  end.  The  total  visitation  to  these  northern  zones  has  remained  relatively 
stable  between  1982  and  1988,  similar  to  tourist  travel  for  the  entire  province. 

The  number  of  fixed-roof  establishments,  available  room  nights  and  occupancy  rates 
(see  Table  3.7)  has  varied  litde  between  1983  and  1987.  In  1987,  the  five  northern 
region  tourism  zones  contained  over  30%  of  the  province's  fixed-roof  accommodations 
and  northern  region  occupancy  rates  averaged  56%  compared  to  62%  for  Alberta. 

The  availability  and  quality  of  fixed  roof  accommodation  varies  significantly  in 
northern  Alberta.  Some  of  the  accommodation  available  in  the  larger  centres  such  as 
Grande  Prairie  and  Fort  McMurray  offer  full  complimentary  services  and  facilities 
ranging  from  air  conditioning,  food  service,  kitchenette  units,  indoor  pools, 
taverns/pubs,  saunas,  and  whirlpools.  The  smaller  communities  do  not  offer  much 
variety  in  accommodation  and  they  are  also  limited  in  the  services  and  facilities  they 
provide.  Frequently,  there  are  only  one  or  two  hotel/motel  establishments  in  the 
smaller  towns,  and  in  a  few  cases  these  facilities  have  not  been  approved.  In  a  large 
number  of  communities  industrial  crews  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  demand  for 
accommodation.  It  is  difficult  for  hotels/motels  that  cater  to  industrial  crews  to  be 
able  to  adapt  their  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tourist  market. 
Communities  not  located  along  major  travel  routes,  and  whose  economies  are  closely 
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linked  to  the  resource  industries,  have  experienced  diminished  traffic  flow  and 
underutilization  of  their  facilities  and  services. 

A  few  full  service  hotels/motels  are  needed  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  tourist  market. 
Facilities  that  tourists  require  include  good,  clean  accommodation,  a  dining  room, 
coffee  shop,  and  recreation  area.  There  is  also  some  demand  for  banquet,  meeting 
and  seminar  space  for  weddings,  business  meetings,  and  small  conventions.  A  few 
operators  are  considering  expanding  their  properties  but  are  proceeding  very 
cautiously  with  their  planning,  given  the  difficulties  encountered  during  the  recession. 

Some  improvement  is  required  for  hospitality  training  in  the  accommodation  sector  in 
northern  Alberta.  Alternative  means  of  accommodation  such  as  bed  and  breakfast 
establishments,  and  farm  or  ranch  vacations  could  also  be  developed  for  the  tourist 
market. 

Interpretive  Centres 

As  indicated  in  Table  3.8,  in  northern  Alberta  there  are  two  interpretive  centres: 
Historic  Dunvegan  and  Fort  McMurray  Oilsands.  Dunvegan  opened  in  1978  and  its 
attendance  has  increased  from  17,540  to  18,885  in  1988.  The  Fort  McMurray  centre 
opened  in  1985  and  its  attendance  has  increased  from  19,834  in  1985  to  68,591  in  1988. 
In  1988  there  were  12  interpretive  centres  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  total 
attendance  in  1988  for  all  twelve  was  559,373.  The  combined  visitation  of  the  two 
centres  in  northern  Alberta  was  87,476  by  1988,  accounting  for  15.6%  of  the  province's 
total  attendance. 

Dunvegan  which  is  the  site  of  the  Dunvegan  Early  Mission  and  Fur  Trade  has  been 
examined  as  a  potential  provincial  tourism  generator  development.  The  area  provides 
excellent  scenic  views,  a  diverse  natural  environment,  land  and  water  recreation 
opportunities  and  a  historic  site.  The  potential  exists  to  increase  visitation  to  the  area 
if  the  interpretive  centre  was  further  developed. 
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Other  potential  opportunities  for  interpretive  centres  include  the  Cree  Native  Cultural 
Interpretive  Centre  at  Slave  Lake,  the  River  Travel  Interpretive  Centre  in  Peace 
River,  the  Woodland  Cree  Interpretive  Centre  at  Grouard,  and  the  Athabasca 
Interpretive  Centre  at  Athabasca.  These  interpretive  centres  would  be  unique  in 
Alberta  and  in  Canada  and  if  they  were  to  be  developed,  the  potential  exists  for  an 
increase  in  visitation  to  northern  Alberta. 

Tourist  Zone 

Table  3.9  provides  information  pertaining  to  the  estimated  tourist  visitation  by  tourism 
zone.  There  has  been  little  change  in  visitation  in  northern  Alberta  between  1982  and 
1988.  The  northern  region  of  the  province  has  continued  to  capture  virtually  the  same 
proportion  (almost  19  percent)  of  the  total  visitation  to  Alberta  since  1982, 

Lakeland  receives  the  highest  visitation,  followed  by  Evergreen,  and  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Twilight.  Game  Country  received  the  fourth  highest  visitation  and  the  Land 
of  the  Mighty  Peace  received  the  lowest  visitation  in  northern  Alberta.  Visitation  to 
the  southeast  and  south  central  portions  of  the  area  result  from  proximity  to  major 
markets,  existing  access  and  developed  or  developing  tourism  and  recreation 
attractions  and  activities. 

More  quality  tourism  facilities  and  services  need  to  be  developed  in  northern  Alberta 
to  increase  the  tourist  visitation  to  the  region.  More  extensive  and  better  developed 
promotion  needs  to  be  designed  for  the  various  attractions  and  facilities  that  exist  in 
northern  Alberta.  Operators,  communities,  regions  and  zones  need  to  work 
cooperatively  to  produce  quality  promotion  that  will  attract  additional  tourist 
visitation.  More  marketing  needs  to  be  directed  at  tour  companies  and  at  specific 
tourist  markets  such  as  seniors.  Seniors  are  an  ever  growing  market  which  northern 
Alberta  can  target  to  increase  visitation. 
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TABLE  3.9 

Estimated  Tourist  Visitation 

by  Tourism  Zone 

(Thousands  of  Person  Trips) 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

NORTHERN  REGION 

Evergreen 

675 

689 

654 

676 

697 

715 

712 

Game  Country 

343 

349 

331 

343 

353 

364 

363 

Lakeland 

1,105 

1,122 

1,078 

1,119 

1,146 

1,175 

1,172 

Midnight  Twilight 

613 

614 

594 

619 

637 

653 

654 

Mighty  Peace 

226 

235 

219 

224 

230 

239 

237 

TOTAL 

2,962 

3,009 

2,876 

2,981 

3,063 

3,146 

3,138 

ANNUAL  CHANGE  (%) 

1.6 

AA 

3.7 

2.8 

2.7 

-0.3 

ALBERTA 

15,640 

15,932 

15,236 

15,731 

16,176 

16,709 

16,703 

ANNUAL  CHANGE  (%) 

1.9 

AA 

3.2 

2.8 

3.3 

0.0 

NORTHERN  REGION 
AS  %  OF  ALBERTA 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.9 

18.8 

18.8 

SOURCE: 

-  Albcrtu  Tourism 

NOTES: 

-  A  person  trip  consists  of  one  or  more  nights. 

-  Tourism  zones  Evergreen,  Midnight  Twilight  and  Lakeland  all  cross  the  NADC  boundaiy  and  data  are  not  adjusted. 


Selected  Campgrounds 


Total  campground  visitation  in  the  northern  parks  has  decreased  9%  since  1984  while 
there  has  been  a  12%  increase  provincially.  There  are  eighteen  provincial  parks  in  the 
north.  The  visitation  for  most  provincial  parks  in  the  north  decreased  in  1989  (see 
Table  3.10).  Other  parks  experienced  an  increase  in  visitation  in  1989  such  as  Carson- 
Pegasus,  Gregoire  Lake,  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Moonshine  Lake,  and  HiUiard's  Bay.  Two 
provincial  parks  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors,  Carson-Pegasus  and  O'Brien.  The 
visitation  to  these  parks  can  be  attributed  to  their  proximity  to  large  markets, 
Edmonton  and  Whitecourt  for  Carson-Pegasus  and  Grande  Prairie  for  O'Brien,  which 
is  a  day  use  only  park.  One  park  in  particular  has  an  extremely  low  attendance, 
Notikewin.  This  low  attendance  can  be  attributed  to  this  parks  distance  from  any 
major  market. 

The  overall  visitation  to  Alberta  Forest  Service  (AFS)  campgrounds  has  decreased  in 
1989.  Some  campgrounds  such  as  Grayling  Creek,  Maqua  Lake,  Machesis  Lake, 
Calling  River  Water  Access,  Ironwood  Lake,  Meander  River,  Steen  River,  Siebert 
Lake,  Freeman  River,  Wolf  Lake,  Stoney  Lake,  and  Fawcett  Lake  have  visitation  that 
has  either  remained  constant  or  has  increased.  The  highest  visitation  received  by  any 
AFS  campground  was  at  Pinehurst  Lake  which  received  of  12,404  in  1989.  Visitation 
between  3000  and  4500  people  was  recorded  at  the  following  campgrounds  in  the 
summer  of  1989:  Wolf  Lake,  Freeman  River,  Touchwood  Lake,  Ironwood  Lake,  and 
Smoke  Lake.  The  Lakeland  Provincial  Park  tourism  generator  east  of  Lac  La  Biche  in 
the  Touchwood/Seibert/Pinehurst  Lakes  area  will  be  taking  advantage  of  the  high 
visitation  experienced  in  the  Alberta  Forest  Service  campgrounds  at  Ironwood  Lake 
(3,465),  Pinehurst  Lake  (12,404),  Touchwood  Lake  (3,397),  and  Seibert  Lake  (1,420). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  the  five  highest  visitation  at  the  AFS  campgrounds 
selected  occurred  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  Forest  region.  The  forest  region  with  the  next 
highest  visitation  at  AFS  campgrounds  is  the  Whitecourt  Forest  with  high  visitation  at 
Freeman  River  (3,458),  Smoke  Lake  (3,147)  and  losegun  Lake  (2,472).  This  is 
followed  by  the  selected  campgrounds  in  the  Slave  Lake  Forest  which  all  receive  good 
attendance  between  1000  and  2400. 
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TABLE  3.10 


VISITORS  TO  PROVINCIAL  PARKS  AND  AFS  CAMPGROUNDS 


1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

AT  RFRTA  RFrHFATION  &.  PARKS 

Provincial  P&rks 

980 

1203 

846 

668 

/ 1 J 

o  Tc/^n -P**  Oft  CIS  c 
w  a  r  EnJI  1  ~*  X  C^aa  u  a 

7535 

14625 

15361 

12335 

12676 

1 1817 

4650 

5550 

3807 

2500 

2487 

i.J  1 J 

4995 

4815 

4313 

3454 

3513 

3040 

7900 

7401 

5091 

3092 

2866 

4674 

Hi11iArH'<;  Rav 

iiixiicxiu  a  uay 

2878 

4525 

6113 

5454 

4014 

4017 

L#csscr  Slflvc  L^lcc 

4765 

4959 

6102 

5192 

4218 

4396 

Nloon  shine  L&kc 

3600 

4122 

3778 

2977 

2505 

3079 

2825 

2195 

2254 

2421 

1726 

1309 

Notikewin 

38 

145 

94 

105 

136 

133 

O'Brien 

12976 

17622 

14468 

16950 

12475 

17325 

2215 

2132 

1873 

1969 

1626 

1590 

OaaKaLLKJIl  laiallU 

1555 

470 

2555 

3006 

3504 

2981 

Sir  Winston  Churchill 

5435 

5075 

5465 

3913 

4385 

3785 

2054 

3565 

2730 

2324 

2518 

2368 

TT  iuiatiiav^ii 

4085 

3972 

3135 

3801 

3054 

2940 

Wingami 

3229 

3285 

2646 

1736 

1739 

1466 

Young's  Point 

2140 

2255 

2648 

2154 

1650 

678 

Recreation  Areas 

Assineau  River  Recreation  Area 

239 

195 

140 

Dunvegan  Recreation  Area 

652 

649 

758 

Lesser  Slave  River 

155 

N4itsue 

79 

Twin  Lakes  Recreation  Area 

578 

482 

530 

ALBERTA  FORESTRY  SERVICE 

/•Selected") 

Dore  Lake 

N/A 

36 

136 

2135 

1001 

1190 

1187 

1228 

2277 

1738 

461 

1032 

718 

884 

Hutch  Lake 

N/A 

239 

54 

65 

0 

0 

Nlachesis  Lake 

tjj 

353 

386 

Meander  River 

0 

26 

16 

97 

106 

Steen  River 

0 

70 

79 

98 

117 

Bison  Flats 

N/A 

269 

Economy  Lake 

N/A 

402 

83 

52 

187 

34 

Musreau  Lake 

743 

Closed 

1976 

4521 

2143 

1561 

Simonette  River 

599 

716 

988 

794 

45 

Smoky  River 

317 

1462 

879 

1577 

716 

469 

Pine  Hollows 

2375 

1727 

736 

1650 

531 

TABLE  3.10 


VISITORS  TO  PROVINCIAL  PARKS  AND  AFS  CAMPGROUNDS 


1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

TT  aolUllll^tul  ivivcr 

1144 

860 

1033 

3221 

01 

fi70 

ISI/A 

2619 

R7d. 
o  /t 

9104. 

Gundcrson  ^4cfldows 

4.R7 

'^'^ 

804^ 

^ollinn  Dtvtf^v*  \3^nf^T*  A/^/^^cc 
walllll^  I\J.VCr  Waicr  /\CC^7d!> 

75 

77 

601 

9fi 

81 
o  1 

329 

265 

714 

301 

232 

Tiv\Ti\i/rwv1  T  air/* 
irUIlWi.KKi  l^OiWC 

1804 

3343 

2524 

2651 

1914 
Jii  It 

iviai  iciiia  i,^cirk.^ 

347 

325 

237 

397 

219 

Pinchurst  Lflkc 

R90Q 

1ZJ07 

1  si  17 

1425 

1781 

1333 

3167 

1331 

TATinciiilr 

1316 

1815 

1039 

1677 

2533 

1523 

4042 

5012 

6078 

10495 

6314 

3397 

TVailUwrill^  Ivivci 

125 

207 

302 

323 

252 

Wolf  Lake 

4582 

3496 

3505 

3002 

4341 

4443 

\A/n  cir  A  n  1  o  fl  n 

327 

429 

637 

472 

436 

vyico  i^oKw  wuior 

774 

821 

687 

386 

714 

668 

Running  L&kc 

jjj 

809 

S7n 

SIS 

S8S 

SI 

Stoncy  L>&k6 

91  1 

970 

jj^ 

OKn 

H  J  1 

Sulphur  L>&ke 

ZOO 

Oo^ 

1 

17S 

1  ij 

91*^ 
ZIO 

147 
14  / 

Fawcett  L.ake 

1  SI  A 
1010 

870 
O  /U 

IVjO 

ZUjO 

Lawrence  Lake 

1507 

1814 

2509 

2097 

North  Wabasca  Lake 

N/A 

3556 

4023 

2147 

1613 

1003 

East  Peerless  Lake 

N/A 

93 

164 

0 

1830 

1191 

Chain  Lakes  Water  Access 

1840 

1355 

1167 

2106 

2218 

1926 

Freeman  River 

N/A 

1269 

400 

1323 

1120 

3458 

losegun  Lake 

3108 

5814 

3753 

3967 

4424 

2472 

Smoke  Lake 

3449 

5985 

3105 

3999 

3367 

3147 

Swan  Hills 

N/A 

279 

Notes:  Alberta  Recreation  &  Parks  data  based  on  total 
occupied  campsite  nights 

Alberta  Forestry  Service  data  is  based  on  the  totaling 
of  the  actual  data  collected  for  the  months  of 
May  through  September  rather  than  the  total/average 
listed  for  total  occupied  campsite  nights  -  historical  data 

Some  fluctuations  in  the  data  are  due  to  natual  factors 
influencing  use  (ie:  forest  fires,  weather),  as  well  as 
from  missing  data 

Total  use  was  used  for  1984  data  on  AFS  sites 
-defined  as:  an  extrapolated  figure  derived  from  the 
combined  percentage  use,  the  normal  capacities  and 
the  length  of  the  season  (184  days) 

Sources:  Alberta  Recreation  &  Parks  -  Parks  Division 
Parks  User  Statistics  1985-1989 
Alberta  Forestry  Lands  &  wildlife 
1985-1989  Campground  User  Statistics 
1983-1985  Campground  User  Statistics 


Campgrounds  that  offer  a  wide  selection  of  land  or  water  related  recreation  activities 
will  continue  to  receive  high  visitation.  More  campers  are  looking  for  a  variety  of 
experiences  as  well  as  more  services  and  facilities.  There  is  the  potential  for  a  number 
of  private  sector  opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  spinoff  expected  from  the  Lakeland 
Provincial  Park. 

Aircraft 

Both  aircraft  movements  (landings  and  takeoffs  of  itinerant  and  local  flights)  and 
domestic  air  passenger  traffic  volumes  have  fallen  since  the  early  1980s.  As  indicated 
in  Table  3.11,  Grande  Prairie  was  the  second  busiest  airport  (after  Fort  McMurray)  in 
terms  of  aircraft  movements  in  1988  and  was  the  busiest  in  terms  of  passenger  traffic 
in  the  NADC  area  (see  Table  3.12).  Both  Whitecourt  and  Fort  Chipewyan  showed  an 
increase  in  aircraft  movements  from  1987  to  1988,  The  overall  decrease  in  aircraft 
movements  in  northern  Alberta  reflects  the  downturn  in  the  economy  of  the  northern 
region  of  the  province. 

Air  transport  is  an  essential  component  of  life  in  the  north.  Some  remote 
communities  would  be  inaccessible  for  part  or  all  of  the  year  were  it  not  for  scheduled 
and  charter  plane  services.  Canadian  Airlines  International,  Time  Air,  Air  B.C.  and 
some  smaller  operators  offer  scheduled  flights  connecting  various  centres  in  northern 
Alberta.  Tourism  travel  by  air  is  increasing  due  to  the  constraints  in  time  available  to 
people  on  holidays. 

Road  (traffic) 

Of  the  highway  traffic  volume  locations  in  1988  (Appendix  F),  the  most  frequently 
travelled  route  in  the  NADC  area  was  Highway  28  just  south  of  Cold  Lake  which  had 
an  annual  average  daily  traffic  (AADT)  of  8,010  vehicles.  Highway  2  west  of  Grande 
Prairie  came  second  in  traffic  volume  frequency  with  an  annual  average  daily  traffic 
(AADT)  in  1988  of  5,100  vehicles.  Highway  2  ranked  third  as  well  with  an  AADT  in 
1988  of  4,270  vehicles  west  of  Peace  River  and  SR  743.  The  next  three  highest  vehicle 
counts  occurred  on  Highway  63  (north  of  Fort  McMurray),  Highway  40  (south  of 
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Grande  Prairie)  and  Highway  34  (east  of  Grande  Prairie  and  Hwy  2).  These  relatively 
high  regional  vehicle  counts  can  be  attributed  to  vehicle  traffic  to  major  industries  in 
the  areas  around  the  urban  centres. 

The  average  summer  daily  traffic  (ASDT)  examines  summer  vehicle  traffic  from  May 
1  to  September  30.  Over  60  percent  of  the  highways  that  had  information  for  both 
1987  and  1988  showed  an  increase  in  the  average  summer  daily  traffic  for  the  summer 
of  1988.  The  largest  increase  in  summer  traffic  from  1987  to  1988  was  in  the 
Bonnyville  area  on  Hwy  41  south  of  La  Corey  and  Hwy  55.  The  next  highest  increase 
occurred  in  the  Cold  Lake  area  along  Hwy  28  just  south  of  Cold  Lake  and  Hwy  55. 
This  increase  in  traffic  in  the  area  can  be  attributed  to  not  only  the  industrial  activity 
in  the  area  and  the  employees  home/work  travel  but  also  to  the  tourism  and 
recreational  traffic  to  the  Cold  Lake  area.  The  third  highest  increase  in  summer 
traffic  occurred  west  of  Peace  River  and  SR  743  along  Highway  2.  The  additional 
traffic  may  be  attributed  to  traffic  to  the  Shell  plant  west  of  Peace  River  as  well  as  the 
traffic  to  Queen  Elizabeth  Provincial  Park.  The  next  highest  increase  in  ASDT  from 
1987  to  1988  occurred  near  Fort  McMurray  along  Hwy  63  south  of  the  SR  881  turnoff 
for  Anzac.  This  volume  may  be  due  to  the  visitation  at  Gregoire  Lake  Provincial  Park. 

The  highways  in  northern  Alberta  need  to  be  well  maintained  not  only  to  withstand 
the  industrial  traffic  but  also  to  .provide  adequate  transportation  routes  for  the  tourist 
industry. 

32A  Transportation 

Table  3.13  indicates  that  in  1986  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  highway 
construction  for  the  following  types:  grading,  base  course,  asphalt,  and  seal  coat.  In 
1987,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  in  highway  construction  in  northern  Alberta 
except  for  asphalt  which  showed  an  increase  of  38.5%  for  a  total  of  151  lane  km  of 
primary  highway.  The  majority  of  the  construction  on  primary  highways  in  1987  was 
seal  coat,  followed  by  asphalt,  grading  and  base  course.  Primary  highway  grading 
decUned  44  percent  from  1983  to  1987,  base  course  construction  declined  26  percent, 
while  asphalt  and  seal  coat  construction  rose  16  percent  and  139  percent,  respectively. 
Of  all  primary  highway  construction  undertaken  in  the  province  in  1987,  one-quarter 
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Highway  Construction 

by  Type 

(Lane  Km) 

PRIMARY 

SECONDARY 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

NADC  AREA 

Grading 

127 

65 

64 

138 

71 

132 

83 

78 

76 

89 

Gravel 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

8 

0 

16 

0 

Base  Course 

90 

77 

76 

123 

67 

93 

74 

69 

95 

90 

Asphalt 

130 

72 

42 

109 

151 

35 

36 

101 

44 

49 

Seal  Coat 

102 

0 

193 

327 

244 

76 

0 

0 

16 

15 

Reg  ravel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

117 

43 

83 

0 

Dust  Abatement 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

185 

45 

0 

0 

ANNUAL  CHANGE  (%) 

Grading 

-48.8 

-1.5 

115.6 

-48.6 

-37.1 

-6.0 

-2.6 

17.1 

Gravel 

» 

-100.0 

NA 

NA 

-46.7 

-100.0 

* 

NA 

Base  Course 

-14.4 

-1.3 

61.8 

-45.5 

-20.4 

-6.8 

37.7 

-5.3 

Asphalt 

-44.6 

-41.7 

159.5 

38.5 

2.9 

180.6 

-56.4 

11.4 

Seal  Coat 

NA 

69.4 

-25.4 

-100.0 

NA 

« 

-6.3 

Regravel 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.3 

-63.2 

93.0 

-100.0 

Dust  Abatement 

-100.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.7 

-75.7  - 

-100.0 

NA 

ALBERTA 

Grading 

446 

284 

342 

274 

286 

551 

378 

340 

371 

473 

Grave! 

1 

2 

27 

1 

0 

33 

8 

5 

16 

0 

Base  Course 

459 

355 

575 

438 

405 

415 

332 

372 

430 

359 

Asphalt 

558 

311 

527 

359 

1084 

154 

187 

301 

280 

318 

Seal  Coat 

462 

460 

593 

685 

462 

269 

270 

180 

279 

262 

Regravel 

40 

20 

0 

0 

66 

145 

346 

110 

186 

126 

Dust  Abatement 

125 

20 

0 

8 

0 

772 

550 

405 

74 

8 

ANNUAL  CHANGE  (%) 

Grading 

-36.3 

20.4 

-19.9 

4.4 

-31.4 

-10.1 

9.1 

27.5 

Gravel 

100.0 

1250.0 

-96.3 

-100.0 

-75.8 

-37.5 

220.0 

-100.0 

Base  Course 

-22.7 

62.0 

-23.8 

-7.5 

-20.0 

12.0 

15.6 

-16.5 

Asphalt 

-44.3 

69.5 

-31.9 

201.9 

21.4 

61.0 

-7.0 

13.6 

Seal  Coat 

-0.4 

28.9 

15.5 

-32.6 

0.4 

-33.3 

55.0 

-6.1 

Regravel 

-50.0 

-100.0 

NA 

NA 

138.6 

-68.2 

69.1 

-32.3 

Dust  Abatement 

-84.0 

-100.0 

• 

-100.0 

-28.8 

-26.4 

-81.7 

-89.2 

NADC  AREA  AS  %  OF  ALBERTA 

Grading 

28.5 

22.9 

18.7 

50.4 

24.8 

24.0 

22.0 

22.9 

20.5 

18.8 

Gravel 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

45.5 

100.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

Base  Course 

19.6 

21.7 

13.2 

28.1 

16.5 

22.4 

22.3 

18.5 

22.1 

25.1 

Asphalt ' 

23.3 

23.2 

8.0 

30.4 

13.9 

22.7 

19.3 

33.6 

15.7 

15.4 

Seal  Coat 

22.1 

0.0 

32.5 

47.7 

52.8 

28.3 

0.0 

0.0 

5.7 

5.7 

Regravel 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

74.5 

33.8 

39.1 

44.6 

0.0 

Dust  Abatement 

8.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

18.9 

33.6 

11.1 

0.0 

0.0 

SOURCE: 

-  Alberta  Transportation,  Construction  Programming  Branch 
NOTES: 

-  NADC  area  data  include  all  primary  and  secondary  highways  within  the  NADC  boundary. 

-  *  denotes  an  annual  change  from  zero  to  a  number  greater  than  zero  (i.e.,  undefined). 


of  all  grading,  more  than  half  the  seal  coating,  and  one-sixth  of  the  base  course 
construction  was  performed  in  the  NADC  area.  In  1987,  89  km  of  secondary  highway 
in  the  NADC  area  was  graded,  or  19  percent  of  the  provincial  total.  Base  course  was 
laid  on  90  km  (25%  of  the  provincial  total)  with  49  km  of  asphalt  and  15  km  of  seal 
coat  laid  (15%  and  6%  of  the  provincial  totals,  respectively).  Of  all  secondary  highway 
construction  activity  in  the  NADC  area  between  1983  and  1987,  grading  declined  by  33 
percent,  seal  coat  by  80  percent  and  regravelling  and  dust  abatement  activities 
dropped  by  100  percent.  If  tourism  is  to  prosper,  additional  highway  and  secondary 
road  construction  is  needed  to  provide  access  to  the  communities  and  attractions  of 
northern  Alberta. 

The  transportation  system  currently  in  place  was  largely  developed  to  service  past  and 
ongoing  resource  development.  Primary  linkage  exist  with  major  community  centres 
in  northern  Alberta  and  with  Edmonton.  The  major  tourist  corridors  to  communities 
in  northern  Alberta  include  Highways  2,  28,  28A,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  41,  43,  44,  49,  58, 
and  63  (see  Map  2).  Tourism  routes  which  require  upgrading  include  Highways  40,  55, 
58,  88  and  63  from  Fort  McMurray  to  Fort  MacKay  and  Secondary  Roads  750,  754, 
813,  and  881. 

The  provision  of  increased  north-south  access  within  the  southern  portion  of  the 
NADC  will  facilitate  recreation  and  tourism  by  improving  access  to  major  population 
markets.  The  provision  of  new  east-west  roads  within  the  north  will  increase 
opportunities  for  tourism  travel  by  resident  Albertans.  Potential  tourism  routes 
include  the  extension  of  SR  881  from  Imperial  Mills  to  Conklin;  from  Hwy  88  to  SR 
750  along  the  north  shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake;  from  Fort  McMurray  north  to  Fort 
Chipewyan;  from  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T.  south  to  Fort  Chipewyan;  from  High  Level 
through  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  to  join  with  the  north/south  road  from  Fort 
Smith  to  Fort  Chipewyan;  from  Fort  McMurray  west  to  Hwy  88  and  then  to  Manning 
along  Hwy  35;  and,  from  Wabasca-Desmarais  north  to  join  the  route  from  Fort 
McMurray  to  Manning.  The  link  to  Fort  Chipewyan  will  provide  more  direct  access  to 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  from  southern  destinations.  As  the  popularity  of  these 
routes  grows,  the  need  for  highway  commercial  services  wUl  arise  providing  private 
sector  opportunities  for  development. 
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Also  indicated  on  Map  2  are  the  travel  time  contours  from  Edmonton.  There  are  no 
major  urban  communities  within  the  NADC  area  that  are  within  one  hour  of 
Edmonton's  boundary.  The  following  communities  can  be  found  within  a  2  hour  basis 
of  Edmonton:  Whitecourt,  Swan  Hills,  Athabasca  and  St.  Paul.  The  2  hour  contour 
designates  the  near  north.  These  communities  have  a  potential  for  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  their  proximity  to  the  Edmonton  market  for  increased  tourism  activity. 
Communities  such  as  Fox  Creek,  Slave  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche,  Bonnyville,  Cold  Lake, 
Elk  Point,  and  Grand  Centre  lie  within  the  3  hour  contour  line.  Communities  in  the 
NADC  area  within  the  4  hour  contour  line  include:  Valleyview,  Falher,  McLennan, 
High  Prairie,  and  Wabasca-Desarmais.  The  5  hour  contour  includes  communities 
such  as  Grande  Cache,  Grande  Prairie,  Sexsmith,  Grimshaw,  Peace  River,  and  Fort 
McMurray.  The  contour  lines  from  2  to  5  hours  indicate  the  mid  north.  The  final 
designation  is  the  far  north  which  includes  any  communities  greater  than  5  hours  from 
Edmonton.  These  communities  include  Beaverlodge,  Spirit  River,  Fairview,  Manning, 
Rainbow  Lake,  and  High  Level.  Communities  which  are  located  more  than  5  hours 
from  Edmonton  will  have  difficulty  attracting  tourists  from  that  market  because  of  the 
distance  that  must  be  travelled  to  reach  that  destination.  Communities  such  as  High 
Level  also  attract  visitation  from  markets  in  the  Northwest  Territories  due  to  their 
proximity. 


3^.5  Retail/Service  Trade 

Retail  and  service  outlets  have  remained  stable  in  northern  Alberta  over  the  period 
from  1975  to  1984.  Table  3.14  indicates  that  in  the  northern  region  in  1984  there  were 
1,995  retail  outlets  and  951  service  outlets  for  a  total  of  2,946.  This  was  a  30.4  percent 
increase  over  1983.  The  total  retail  and  service  outlets  in  the  NADC  area  accounts  for 
13  percent  of  the  provincial  total.  The  largest  number  of  retail  outlets  in  both  the 
northern  region  and  in  the  province  as  a  whole  is  the  automotive  business  sector.  The 
largest  category  in  the  service  sector  in  the  northern  region  and  in  the  province  is  the 
accommodation  and  food  sector.  The  majority  of  the  accommodation  units  in 
northern  Alberta  do  not  provide  services  and  facilities  that  cater  to  the  tourist  market. 
Also  most  food  services  offered  in  northern  Alberta  are  mainly  fast  food 
establishments  with  fine  food  establishments  located  mainly  in  the  larger  urban 
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TABLE  3.14 

Retail  and  Service  Establishments 
by  Type 

1975  1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

NORTHERN  REGION 

Retail  Trade 

Food  &  Beverage 

149 

191 

197 

NA 

217 

215 

200 

276 

258 

344 

General  Merchandise 

379 

356 

305 

NA 

332 

322 

306 

293 

271 

267 

Automotive 

483 

503 

509 

NA 

566 

555 

543 

534 

474 

616 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

102 

147 

158 

NA 

178 

183 

181 

169 

151 

179 

Hardware  &  Furnishings 

195 

205 

227 

NA 

272 

267 

301 

137 

123 

171 

Other  Retail  Services 

607 

436 

398 

344 

306 

418 

TOTAL 

1  915 

1  724 

1,752 

NA 

2,001 

1,968 

1,929 

1,753 

1,583 

1,995 

Service  Trade 

Accommodation  &  Food 

344 

404 

409 

NA 

430 

466 

476 

417 

393 

496 

Amusement  &  Recreation 

16 

27 

43 

NA 

48 

55 

49 

42 

37 

37 

Personal  Services 

169 

185 

188 

NA 

226 

221 

206 

173 

159 

227 

Misc.  Services 

20 

48 

102 

NA 

102 

102 

98 

89 

87 

191 

TOTAL 

549 

664 

742 

NA 

806 

844 

829 

721 

676 

951 

TOTAL 

2,464 

2,388 

2,494 

NA 

2,807 

2,812 

2,758 

2,474 

2,259 

2,946 

ANNUAL  CHANGE  (%) 

-3.1 

4.4 

NA 

NA 

0.2 

-1.9 

-10.3 

-8.7 

30.4 

ALBERTA 

Retail  Trade 

Food  &  Beverage 

1,492 

1,761 

1,783 

1,812 

1,842 

1,830 

1,791 

2,338 

2,318 

2,809 

General  Merchandise 

1,190 

1,126 

996 

989 

1,096 

1,100 

1,085 

1.039 

962 

957 

Automotive 

3,220 

3,406 

3,378 

3,512 

3,690 

3,697 

3,627 

3,559 

3,314 

4,134 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

1,100 

1,399 

1,500 

1,546 

1,673 

1,702 

1,725 

1,710 

1,623 

1,815 

Hardware  &  Furnishings 

1,668 

1,785 

1,877 

1,940 

2,034 

2,028 

2,150 

1,175 

1,158 

1,431 

Other  Retail  Services 

4,608 

3,317 

3,465 

3,639 

3,923 

3,908 

3,816 

3,310 

3,030 

3,562 

TOTAL 

13,278 

12,794 

12,999 

13,438 

14,258 

14,265 

14,194 

13,131 

12,405 

14,708 

Service  Trade 

Accommodation  &  Food 

2,581 

2,917 

3, 143 

3,106 

3,220 

3,478 

3,615 

3,330 

3,246 

3  942 

Amusement  &  Recreation 

122 

270 

310 

305 

294 

293 

282 

262 

245 

268 

Personal  Services 

1,888 

2,047 

2,086 

2,061 

2,119 

2,102 

1,989 

1,785 

1,676 

2,242 

Misc.  Services 

183 

347 

1,044 

997 

853 

837 

798 

709 

681 

1,293 

TOTAL 

4,774 

5,581 

6,583 

6,469 

6,486 

6,710 

6,684 

6,086 

5,848 

7,745 

TOTAL 

18,052 

18,375 

19,582 

19,907 

20,744 

20,975 

20,878 

19,217 

18,253 

22,453 

ANNUAL  CHANGE  (%) 

1.8 

6.6 

1.7 

4.2 

1.1 

-0.5 

-8.0 

-5.0 

23.0 

NORTHERN  REGION 
AS  %  OF  ALBERTA 

13.6 

13.0 

12.7 

NA 

13.5 

13.4 

13.2 

12.9 

12.4 

13.1 

SOURCE: 

-  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Alberta  Retail  and  Service  Trade  Statistics 
NOTE: 

-  Northern  Region  data  based  on  totals  for  Census  Divisions  12,  13  &  15. 


centres.  Most  communities  offer  a  limited  range  of  choices  that  include  fast  food  and 
casual  family  dining.  Many  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  have  only  a  local  cafe/lunch 
counter  which  is  often  combined  with  a  hotel  or  service  station.  More  quality 
restaurants  are  needed  in  northern  Alberta  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  tourist  market. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  extended  hours  of  operation  and  higher  quality 
facilities  and  services.  In  general,  additional  hospitality  training  is  needed  by  the 
accommodation  and  food  sector  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  the  tourist  market. 

Table  3.15  examines  retail  and  service  outlets  by  municipality.  Most  municipalities 
experienced  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  retail  and  service  outlets  from  1984  to  1985. 
Some  communities  in  1984  had  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  outlets  such  as: 
Athabasca,  CO  12-Athabasca,  CO  19-St.  Paul,  Fort  Assiniboine,  Fort  McMurray, 
Glendon,  Grand  Centre,  Grande  Prairie,  ID  15,  Lac  La  Biche,  MD  87-Bonnyville, 
Plamondon,  St.  Paul  and  Whitecourt.  All  these  municipalities,  with  the  exception  of 
Glendon,  had  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  retail  and  service  outlets  in  1985. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  the  economy  at  the  time  and  the  status  of  a  number  of  the 
major  industrial  projects  proposed  for  northern  Alberta.  The  municipalities  with  the 
largest  number  of  outlets  in  1985  were  Grande  Prairie  with  347  outlets,  M.D.  of 
Bonnyville  with  278  outlets  and  Fort  McMurray  with  262  outlets.  All  three 
municipalities  experienced  decreases  from  1984.  The  years  where  increases  occurred 
in  the  number  of  retail  and  service  outlets  in  northern  municipalities  were  1980  with 
18  municipalities  showing  an  increase  in  outlets,  followed  by  1979  and  1984  with 
fourteen  municipalities  showing  an  increase.  In  1985  the  majority  of  the 
municipalities  showed  a  decrease  in  their  number  of  retail  and  service  outlets.  The 
number  of  outlets  depends  on  the  health  of  the  economy  of  the  north.  As  the 
communities  continue  to  grow,  and  if  some  of  the  industry  projects  proceed,  the 
economy  of  northern  Alberta  will  serve  as  an  enticement  for  the  growth  of  additional 
retail  and  service  outlets.  The  growth  of  the  tourism  and  recreation  sector  in  northern 
Alberta  will  also  assist  in  promoting  further  development.  Many  existing  service  and 
retail  operators  in  northern  Alberta  can  adapt  their  products  and  services  to  cater  to 
tourists,  thereby  ensuring  the  economic  viability  of  their  operation. 
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TABLE  3.15 

Retail  and  Service  Outlets 

by  Municipality 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Athabasca 

68 

64 

65 

63 

67 

66 

59 

56 

78 

74 

Beaverlodge 

31 

31 

32 

33 

34 

40 

36 

33 

32 

24 

Berwyn 

NA 

10 

0 

1 1 

11 

11 

9 

g 

10 

NA 

Bonnyville 

75 

76 

78 

92 

97 

92 

80 

72 

126 

128 

Boyle 

28 

98 
^o 

98 

28 

25 

27 

19 

Cold  Lake 

25 

24 

24 

27 

20 

17 

16 

15 

19 

17 

CO  1  -  Grande  Prairie 

83 

85 

93 

98 

99 

105 

87 

79 

77 

59 

CO  12  -  Athabasca 

128 

1 16 

1 15 

1 18 

124 

125 

1 13 

103 

133 

1 1 1 

CO  19  -  St.  Paul 

154 

154 

153 

156 

150 

152 

145 

134 

195 

172 

Donnelly 

7 

5 

5 

7 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

NA 

Eaglesham 

6 

7 

g 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Elk  Point 

25 

Oft 

26 

27 

30 

30 

28 

30 

25 

Fairview 

40 

Ho 

JO 

Oi 

63 

61 

56 

51 

48 

38 

Falher 

33 

33 

42 

38 

37 

37 

35 

32 

30 

21 

Fort  Assiniboine 

7 

g 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

16 

NA 

Fort  McMurray 

127 

io  1 

1  oo 

^jy 

244 

234 

202 

196 

299 

262 

Fox  Creek 

20 

21 

22 

24 

23 

23 

20 

18 

18 

13 

Girouxville 

8 

g 

g 

g 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

4 

Glendon 

17 

15 

17 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

22 

22 

Grand  Centre 

66 

69 

77 

76 

79 

83 

77 

71 

111 

98 

Grande  Cache 

25 

31 

32 

33 

36 

34 

33 

30 

31 

27 

Grande  Prairie 

225 

269 

283 

304 

313 

311 

277 

268 

408 

347 

Grimshaw 

39 

34 

37 

41 

42 

41 

35 

32 

29 

26 

High  Level 

29 

33 

37 

39 

43 

38 

35 

34 

34 

29 

High  Prairie 

53 

fA 

ot 

Oo 

/  D 

/J 

73 

67 

63 

61 

48 

Hines  Creek 

18 

1 1 
1 1 

10 

1  8 
1  o 

9n 

99 

9  1 

19 

17 

9 

Hythe 

16 

1  o 

17 

90 

9n 

^o 

21 

15 

15 

17 

1 1 

ID  15 

82 

76 

83 

97 

98 

108 

94 

80 

138 

118 

ID  16 

113 

124 

128 

129 

128 

1 17 

106 

97 

99 

77 

ID  17 

310 

333 

351 

372 

355 

339 

307 

283 

279 

227 

ID  18 

233 

zoy 

1  on 

88 
oo 

19Q 

100 
1  KPy 

ID  19 

18 

18 

19 

16 

17 

16 

15 

14 

14 

11 

ID  20 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

ID  21 

31 

22 

28 

30 

31 

34 

30 

27 

24 

13 

ID  22 

41 

51 

53 

53 

55 

54 

50 

47 

44 

32 

ID  23 

65 

74 

77 

87 

94 

88 

84 

79 

73 

61 

Kinuso 

15 

14 

14 

13 

12 

12 

10 

9 

8 

NA 

Lac  La  Biche 

48 

50 

57 

66 

59 

66 

57 

54 

85 

12 

TABLE  3.15 

Retail  and  Service  Outlets 
by  Municipality 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Nlsnning 

"in 

39 

41 

42 

45 

45 

43 

41 

39 

27 

NlcLcnnsn 

if> 

lu 

10 

11 

12 

15 

13 

12 

11 

11 

7 

iviLJ  ij  -  omoKV  iviver 

64 

63 

74 

73 

75 

73 

67 

63 

61 

39 

ivijL/  Ljj    opiriL  iviver 

38 

42 

43 

44 

44 

44 

42 

41 

36 

\ATi  1  '^^  Ppjif^f* 

IVIL/  1  =;>  J  rcacC 

46 

50 

55 

56 

55 

46 

42 

40 

36 

MD  136  -  Fflirvicw 

51 

57 

66 

72 

73 

70 

65 

58 

54 

41 

MD  87  -  Bonnyville 

208 

208 

221 

240 

235 

230 

206 

185 

292 

278 

Nampa 

4 

7 

7 

6 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

Peace  River 

99 

115 

117 

121 

118 

115 

104 

96 

99 

84 

Plamondon 

9 

8 

6 

9 

6 

6 

5 

5 

10 

6 

Rainbow  Lake 

3 

4 

6 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Rycroft 

13 

14 

15 

14 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

16 

Sexsmith 

13 

14 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

12 

11 

10 

Slave  Lake 

54 

59 

64 

66 

64 

60 

54 

52 

52 

45 

Spirit  River 

22 

24 

27 

29 

25 

25 

25 

23 

23 

20 

St.  Paul 

93 

99 

97 

98 

93 

92 

87 

78 

133 

121 

Swan  Hills 

13 

13 

14 

23 

21 

17 

18 

15 

14 

14 

Valleyview 

50 

54 

53 

53 

50 

43 

39 

36 

38 

29 

Wanham 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

NA 

Wembley 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9 

7 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Whitecourt 

70 

66 

71 

83 

83 

90 

77 

66 

120 

108 

SOURCE: 

-  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics 
NOTES: 

-  Numbers  may  vary  due  to  sampling  strategy  and  methodology;  areas  of  coverage  may  have  changed  over  the  reported  years. 

-  Data  reported  for  rural  municipalities  include  urban  areas:  thus,  the  figures  for  some  rural  areas  are  inflated  and 
totals  for  this  table  are  not  included. 
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4.1  COMMERCIAL  RECREATION  OPPORTUNITY  MODELS 

A  detailed  evaluation  of  the  current  commercial  recreation/tourism  base  in  northern 
Alberta,  the  general  travel  trends  relative  to  northern  Alberta's  potential  and 
projected  growth  in  the  north,  has  prompted  the  need  for  eight  (8)  opportunity  areas 
or  types.  In  order  to  apply  more  detailed  opportunity  selection  and  evaluation  criteria 
and  to  measure  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  these  opportunities  for  northern 
Alberta,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  generic  models  for  six  of  them: 

1.  Upgraded  Campgrounds 

2.  Fly-in  Fishing/Hunting  Lodges 

3.  Lodge/Cabin  Development 

4.  Recreational  Vehicle  Campground 

5.  Tourist  Hotel/Inn 

6.  Tourist  Generator 

Two  other  opportunity  types  are: 

1.  Service  Corridors 

2.  Retail/Services 

The  following  sub-sections  present  the  models  and  descriptions  of  the  eight 
recreation/tourism  opportunity  types.  Their  general  intent  is  described,  standards 
created,  markets  discussed  and  access  provisions  are  presented.  With  regard  to  the 
many  retail/service  opportunities,  a  general  description  of  what  is  possible,  where  they 
should  be  located  and  how  to  see  them  come  to  fruition,  is  presented.  Since  the  retail 
opportunities  are  so  vast  and  varied,  they  are  not  identified  or  evaluated  as  the  other 
seven  (7)  types. 
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4.1.1  Upgraded  Campground 

Intent 

The  objective  is  to  upgrade  existing  government  campgrounds  and  recreation  areas  to 
make  them  market  competitive.  The  intent  would  be  such  that  government  dispose  of 
key  areas  which,  once  upgraded  to  higher  standards,  would  allow  the  private  sector  to 
operate  economic  ventures.  Sites  chosen  by  the  private  sector  for  disposition  should 
entail  prime  locations,  abundant  natural  beauty  and/or  have  access  to  a  significant 
market  share.  Areas  would  be  disposed  of  with  the  understanding  that  the 
entrepreneur  would  be  responsible  for  upgrading  to  recommended  standards  and/or 
comply  with  necessary  environmental  protection  measures.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
opportunities  could  be  available  with  all  types  of  campgrounds:  en  route,  destination, 
or  base,  depending  on  the  actual  locations.  (It  must  be  noted  that  presently  there 
exists  no  municipal  or  provincial  government  programs  to  actively  pursue  the 
disposition  of  any  publicly-owned  campgrounds.  Each  case  or  proposal  would  have  to 
be  evaluated  based  on  its  own  merits). 

Standards 

The  following  standards  could  apply  for  this  type  of  facility: 

■  30  to  50  sites  (expansion  to  existing  numbers  of  sites  should  be  possible) 

■  Electricity  to  30  percent  of  sites  for  R.V.'s  (subject  to  location) 

■  Grassed,  level  tent  pads  (subject  to  location) 

■  Flush  toilet 

■  Showers 

■  Drinking  water  supply 

■  Play  grounds  * 

■  Boat  launches  (if  applicable) 

■  Crushed  rock  roads 

■  Night  lights  (possible  telephone) 
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*  (other  basic  recreation  facilities  would  be  possible  but  subject  to  review  by 
land  use  development  approving  authorities) 

Market 

■  Depends  on  location 

■  RV  campers  en  route  or  destination-bound 

■  Tent  campers  wanting  more  comfort  on  their  vacations 

■  Long-term  stay  (i.e.,  more  than  one  night) 

■  Family  or  outdoor  recreation  enthusiasts 

■  Summer  campers  with  limited  winter  use  (if  winter  use  is  promoted,  one 
cluster  loop  should  be  designed  for  ease  of  snow  removal) 

Access 

■  Off  secondary  or  unimproved  roadways 

■  Within  close  proximity  to  a  tourist  attraction/recreational  activity  area,  park  or 
urban  centre 

■  Within  the  "front-country"  zone  where  accessibility  is  high  and  market  draw  or 
concentration  is  consequently  enhanced 

■  Situated  on  or  near  a  natural  feature  (as  infrastructure  wiU  allow) 

■  Roadway  from  secondary  road  to  site  area  should  not  be  too  far  to  discourage 
RV  campers,  or  maintenance  (e.g.,  regular  grading,  dust  abatement,  etc.) 
should  be  enhanced  during  peak  visitation  periods. 

4.1.2  Fly-in  Fishing/Hunting  Lodge 

Intent 

This  facility  is  planned  to  provide  seasonal  back-country  accommodation  and  support 
facilities  for  guests  wanting  to  pursue  wilderness  experiences  and  adventure 
recreation.  Its  remoteness  is  characterized  by  a  usual  lack  of  all-weather  road  access, 
no  other  development  (perceived  or  real)  within  several  miles,  and  a  vast  outdoor 
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natural  environment  extending  from  the  doorstep  of  the  facility.  Air  access  into  a 
nearby  airstrip  or  adjacent  lake  by  floatplane  often  becomes  a  key  ingredient  of  the 
experience.  Although  the  facility  provides  only  basic  accommodation  for  the  visitor, 
the  rustic  atmosphere  is  also  important  in  delivering  a  wilderness  experience. 

A  fly-in  lodge  consisting  of  one  central  structure  and  a  series  of  guest  cabins  will  cater 
largely  to  small  fishing  parties  and  hunters,  with  some  potential  to  attract  other 
wilderness/outdoor  adventure  enthusiasts.  The  facility  must  be  constructed  within 
walking,  boating  or  riding  distance  of  the  primary  activity  promoted  by  the  lodge.  The 
product  (i.e.,  fisheries,  wildlife  or  other  resources)  is  essential  to  the  location  and 
commercial  feasibility  of  this  facility. 

Standards 

The  following  standards  apply  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise: 

■  Main  Lodge:    single  story  prefabricated  structure;     186  square  meters*, 
includes: 

Kitchen  (to  allow  for  cooking  of  three  meals  per  day) 

Dining  area  with  rustic  furnishings 

Lounge/sitting  area  and  fireplace 

Oil/propane  heat 

Central  washroom  and  shower 

Temporary  living  quarters  for  staff  or  owner/operator 

(*size  of  lodge  would  increase  if  uses  expanded) 

■  Cabins 

Four  to  sleep  4  each  (1  additional  cot  can  be  placed  in  cabin) 
Bunk  beds  (wood  frame) 
Furnishings  (table  and  chairs) 
Washroom  (sink  and  toilet  only) 
Wood  stove 

■  External 
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Power  generator  and  shed 

Running  water 

Dock  or  jetty 

Ice  house 

Storage  tanks 

Fish  cleaning  tables 

■  Equipment 

10  aluminum  boats  with  10  hp  motors 
1  4x4  truck 

1  snowmobile  /  2  ATV 

Plane  may  be  owned  by  operator,  but  not  mandatory 

Market 

Male-dominated 
Party  sizes  of  4  or  5 

Fishing  season  (3  months)  will  create  bulk  of  visitation 

Hunting  season  (or  other  activity  period)  would  provide  for  additional 
visitation  but  for  no  longer  than  2  months  in  the  faU. 

Market  origin  will  be  large  urban  centres  in  Alberta  and  northern  United 
States  with  some  international  (e.g.  Europe) 
Income  brackets  will  be  mainly  mid-  to  higher-income 

Access 

Located  in  close  proximity  to  an  airstrip  or  water  body  that  can  accommodate 
float  planes 

Located  on  a  prime/trophy  fishing  lake  or  river 

Preferably  located  where  limited  or  seasonal  road  or  trail  access  is  available  to 

help  with  delivery  of  building  materials. 

(Boat  access  via  river  where  air  or  road  access  is  constrained) 
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4.13  Lodge/Cabin  Development 


Intent 

This  facility  is  intended  to  provide  both  a  recreational  experience  and  comfortable, 
quality  accommodation  in  a  "secluded"  area  accessible  by  automobile.  It  is  anticipated 
that  such  a  facility  would  cater  to  extended-stay  visitors  and  provide  a  range  of 
activities  to  enhance  the  visit  all  year  round.  Services  such  as  home-cooked  meals, 
guides,  saunas,  hot  showers,  washrooms,  etc.  form  key  components  of  this  permanent 
facility.  (Independent  cooking  facilities  can  be  provided  for  clients  who  wish  to  bring 
their  own  food.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise  we  assume  one  central 
kitchen  will  serve  all.) 

The  lodge  can  be  composed  of  a  central  structure  and  a  series  of  small  rustic  cabins  for 
sleeping.  Key  to  a  back-country  or  "front-country"  development  of  this  nature, 
however,  is  that  the  lodge  acts  as  the  destination  node  around  which  must  be  provided 
outdoor  activities  directly  related  to  the  physical  setting.  The  lodge  can  also  serve  as  a 
staging  area  for  an  outfitter.  Although  the  development  of  the  lodge  is  concentrated 
on  a  small  land  base,  the  associated  recreational  activity  or  experience  occurs  over  a 
much  wider  sphere. 

Standards 

The  following  facility  standards  apply  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise: 

■  Single-storey  prefabricated  log  structure;  300  square  metres,  including: 
2  washroom/shower  (m/f) 

Kitchen  (fuU) 
Games  area 
Sleeps  12-15 
Lx)unge/f ir  eplace 

Living  quarters  for  operator/owner 

■  Cabins  interspersed  in  wooded  area  near  main  lodge  structure:  three  5-person 
cabins 
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■  Parking  -  crushed  gravel  (12-15  spaces) 

■  Sauna 

■  Outdoor  furniture,  fish  cleaning  stands,  etc.  (as  required) 

■  Outfitting  rentals  for  cross-country  skiing,  all-terrain  vehicles,  canoes,  bicycles, 
etc. 

■  Trail  systems  (nordic  skiing,  hiking,  ATV,  etc.) 

■  Power  generator  and  shed 

■  Heating  by  forced-air,  wood  or  oil  furnace 

Market 

■  The  market  will  depend  on  location,  type  of  recreation  affiliated  with  the  lodge 
and  marketing  initiatives. 

■  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  market  origin  will  be  large  urban  centres  (e.g., 
Edmonton),  Alberta,  the  western  U.S.  and  some  international  (e.g.,  Europe). 

■  Outdoor  recreational  enthusiasts  will  compose  a  significant  share  of  the 
visitation. 

■  Amenities  should  be  available  to  service  the  entire  family. 

■  Summer  season  catering  to  fisherman,  canoeists,  wildlife  viewers,  hikers, 
horseback  riding,  etc.  will  provide  the  bulk  of  the  market;  fall  will  draw 
fishermen,  hunters  and  some  ATV  users  (depending  on  location)  and  the 
winter  season  will  generate  visits  by  cross-country  skiers,  snowmobilers  and 
those  seeking  relaxation  away  from  urban  areas. 

■  Income  brackets  will  be  mainly  mid-  to  higher-incomes  but  this  should  not 
assume  a  need  for  "4-5  star"  services,  rather  warm  hospitality,  hearty  meals  and 
quiet,  comfortable  accommodation  will  be  in  demand. 

Access 

■  Located  no  more  than  3-4  hours  drive  from  a  community  or  urban  services. 

■  Accessible  by  unimproved/gravel  or  forestry  road. 

■  Within  close  proximity  to  a  lake,  river  or  in  view  of  the  mountains. 
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■  Within  a  pristine  natural  setting  (i.e.,  natural  resource  developments, 
communities  or  any  significant  traffic  must  not  be  in  view  of  the  lodge  or 
recreational  activities). 

■  Within  short  driving  distance  from  a  primary  activity  promoted  by  the  lodge. 

■  Access  to  site  off  of  a  public  roadway  must  be  short  enough  to  maintain 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness  during  winter  and  summer. 

4.1.4  RV  Campground 

Intent 

This  facility  type  is  expected  to  serve  both  recreation  vehicles  and  tent  campers.  It 
should  be  designed  as  a  "destination"  type  of  campground.  This  is  to  say  that  the 
campground  itself  is  located  at  a  prime  destination  point  as  a  result  of  the  area's 
natural  attributes,  or  because  it  is  near  a  major  attraction  or  tourism  generator.  It  is 
expected  to  service  visitors  for  more  than  just  the  usual  one  night  of  accommodation. 
Differing  largely  from  a  tent  campground  or  recreation  area,  this  facility  must 
anticipate  large  RV's  and  trailers.  It  is  implied  that  electrical,  water  and  sewer  service 
hookups  become  a  key  provision  for  RV  campers  staying  for  long  periods  of  time  or 
where  winter  camping  is  popular.  Otherwise,  since  most  vehicles  capable  of  service 
hookups  can  also  operate  independently  for  a  certain  length  of  stay,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  providing  full  services  should  be  carefully  weighed.  Campsites  without  fuU  hook-up 
services  (e.g.,  basic  or  semi-serviced)  are  used  to  complement  the  fuU-service  RV  sites 
at  the  campground. 

Standards 

The  following  standards  have  been  estabhshed  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise. 

■  25  fuU-service  sites/20  semi-service  (electrically  only)/30  basic  pad  sites 

■  Central  RV  water  station 

■  Central  RV  sanitary  station 

■  Electrical  and  water  connections  to  aU  full  service  sites  only 

■  Two  wash/toilet/shower  stalls  (m/f) 
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■  Coin-Operated  laundry  facility  including  two  washing  machines,  two  dryers,  an 
electric  hot  water  heater,  electric  heating,  lighting  and  possibly  a  small  vending 
machine) 

■  Regular  picnic  tables,  garbage  containers,  fire  pits,  campsite  markers,  etc.) 

■  20-30  acre  site  (natural  vegetation  cover  or  landscaped) 

■  Administration/registration  building  with  small  convenience  store  inside 

■  Roads  -  crushed  gravel  on  compacted  bed 

Market 

■  It  is  implied  that  the  market  for  this  facility  can  be  regional,  provincial,  out  of 
province  or  American. 

■  Depending  on  the  drawing  power  of  the  nearby  destination/attraction,  it  is 
possible  that  campers  will  stay  for  a  week  or  more. 

■  The  facility  will  be  used  largely  during  the  peak  tourist  season,  however  winter 
camping  is  encouraged  (e.g.,  winter  carnival,  cross-country  skiing, 
snowmobiling,  etc.). 

■  Part  of  the  market  may  use  the  facility  "en  route"  to  other  destinations  or  while 
touring  (typical  for  northern  Alberta  are  Alaska-bound  travellers). 

■  In  anticipation  of  large  trailers,  some  "drive  through"  sites  must  be  provided 
for  some  of  the  market. 

Access 

■  located  off  paved  road  (it  is  implied  that  RV  travellers  wiU  not  drive  more 
than  a  few  miles  on  unimproved  roads). 

■  Located  no  further  than  two  miles  from  a  prime  destination. 

■  Located  in  close  proximity  to,  or  within,  an  urban  community/hamlet  to  obtain 
utility  connections. 

■  Location  must  be  able  to  be  promoted  by  proper  directional  signage  from 
various  approaches  on  primary  or  secondary  highways. 

■  Located  within  easy  reach  of  recreational/tourist  activities  and  services  (it  is 
implied  that  amusement,  recreation,  rentals,  etc.  are  provided  at  the 
destination  or  in  the  host  community,  not  at  the  campground). 


■  Walking/cycling  trails  may  link  campground  and  recreation  areas  or  even 
nearby  community. 

■  Close  proximity  of  facility  to  natural  amenities  (e.g.  near  river,  lakeshore,  or  in 
view  of  mountains  or  valleys)  is  encouraged  but  subject  to  utility  and 
environmental  restrictions. 

4.1^  Tourist  Hotel/Inn 

Intent 

This  facility  would  provide  a  form  of  quality  tourist  accommodation  in  communities  or 
regions  that  presently  lack  same.  At  present  it  appears  that  most  of  the  fixed-roof 
accommodation  in  northern  Alberta  has  been  developed  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
industrial  work  crews.  The  facilities  outside  of  the  major  centres  such  as  Grande 
Prairie  and  Fort  McMurray  do  not  adequately  respond  to  typical  tourist  needs  and 
expectations. 

A  relatively  small  (40-50  units)  but  "deluxe"  hotel  or  inn  including  a  restaurant, 
attractive  design  and  furnishings,  and  high  standards,  would  cater  largely  to 
vacationers  and  business/government  travellers. .  The  facility  may  have  to  consider 
special  packages  or  incentives  during  shoulder  periods  or  the  off-season  in  order  to 
maintain  its  status  as  a  tourist  hotel.  Its  marketing  plan  would  attempt  to  target  en 
route  travellers  or  destination  visitors  and  certainly  try  to  avoid  the  normal  industrial 
market  which  can  be  serviced  by  several  other  existing  hotels  and  motels  throughout 
the  North.  Location  could  play  a  key  role  in  this  plan. 

Standards 

The  following  facility  standards  apply  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise: 

■  50  units  (double  occupancy) 

■  Themed  and  licensed  restaurant  (60  seats)  (25  seat  lounge) 

■  Architecturally  significant  design 
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■  Landscaping/natural  grounds 

■  Indoor  sauna/whirlpool 

■  Paved  parking 

■  Three  executive  suites 

■  If  located  outside  of  an  urban  centre,  views  should  be  significant. 

■  Recreational  amenities  or  attractions  should  be  accessible  within  walking 
distance  or  short  drive  time. 


Market 


■  Tour  buses 

■  Family  and  individual  travellers 

■  Vacationers  en  route  or  destination  oriented 

■  Summer  season  market  consists  of  broad  cross-section,  including  travellers 
through  the  area  and  to  the  area. 

■  Off-season  and  shoulder  periods  are  expected  to  attract  business  and 
government  market 

■  Higher  price  schedules  wHl  reflect  market  positioning 

■  High  volume  demand  (i.e.,  lack  of  or  little  competition,  in  an  urban  setting  or 
near  a  major  tourism  generator) 


Access 


■  Located  in  an  urban  centre  or  near  a  major  tourism  generator 

■  Accessible  by  paved  road 

■  If  outside  an  urban  centre,  it  should  command  a  regionally  significant  view  of 
physical  features. 

■  Must  be  within  a  short  drive  of  recreation  attractions  and  tourism  services 

■  If  outside  an  urban  centre,  distance  from  major  highway  should  be  Limited. 


4.1.6  Tourist  Generator 


Intent /Description 
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Northern  Alberta  has  several  tourist  attractions  but  most  are  not  generators  that  act  as 
principal  tourist  draws  to  an  area.  Consequently,  key  tourist  destinations  do  not 
abound  within  any  community  or  region.  In  other  parts  of  Alberta,  capital  intensive 
investment  supported  by  local  natural  attractions  or  other  attributes  have  allowed 
areas  to  become  true  tourist  generators.  Some  of  these  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 
the  Tyrrell  Museum  in  Drumheller,  Banff  Ski  Resorts,  Jasper  Park  Wilderness 
Experiences,  West  Edmonton  Mall,  and  the  Kananaskis  Country  Resort  area.  These 
facilities  or  ventures  are  known  to  entice  visitation  to  an  area  specifically  to  experience 
them,  but  in  turn  have  broad  impacts  and  cause  the  use  of  a  greater  array  of  smaller 
attractions  and  services. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  type  of  development  to  allow  both  the  private  sector  and/or 
government  to  create  a  tourist  facility  in  a  key  location  of  northern  Alberta.  It  is 
expected  that  this  facility  will  provide  a  unique  and  quality  experience  for  visitors  from 
a  broad  market  area  -  international  as  well  as  national  markets  would  be  targeted. 
This  facility  should  orient  itself  around  either  a  significant  land/mountain  or  water 
resource  base. 

The  following  provides  a  description  of  the  recommended  principal  resource  type 
required  for  both. 

Water  Based 

■  Lake  (lake  complex)  or  river 

■  Lake(s)  must  be  of  a  significant  size  and  carrying  capacity 

■  Within  easy  commuting  distance  of  major  markets 

■  Quality  water 

■  Within  quality  natural  environment  or  near  cultural  attraction 

■  Scenic  views  of  water  body  and  area 

■  Ability  for  quality  fisheries  habitat 

■  Ability  for  water-based  recreation 

■  Ability  for  seasonal  land-based  recreation  around  lake  or  river 

■  Environmental  sensitivity 

■  Adjacent  land  base  suitable  for  facility  and  associated  activity  development 
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Land  Based 

■  Natural  setting  (preferably  mountains) 

■  Scenic  views 

■  Land-based  recreation  ability 

■  One  to  two  season  (four  season  is  possible  with  scrutiny  of  market  potential) 

■  Access  by  improved  road 

■  Within  easy  commuting  distance  of  major  markets 

■  Extensive  land  base  -  i.e.  for  trails,  ski  slopes,  etc. 

■  Environmental  sensitivity 

Standards 

Based  on  former  assessments  of  northern  Alberta's  physiographic  and  biophysical 
resources  and  cultural  attributes,  it  is  apparent  that  commercial  ventures  for  major 
generators  will  fall  into  the  two  main  categories  noted  above:  water-based  and  land- 
based.  The  water-based  opportunities  should  occur  on  prime  lakes  (or  lake 
complexes)  or  along  key  river  reaches,  while  the  land  based  facilities  are  expected  to 
be  oriented  to  a  mountain  setting. 

Recreation  activities  for  each  should  reflect  the  physical  and  natural  attributes  of  the 
local  area. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  exercise,  we  have  chosen  some  basic  components  for  each  of 
the  models. 

Water-Based  Tourism  Generator 

■  Water-based  recreation 

■  Resort  (hotel)  complex 

■  18  hole  golf  course  (championship) 

■  Indoor  water  slide  park 

■  Food  and  beverage  facilities 
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■  Seasonal  cottage  developments,  interspersed  throughout  the  site  area  and  in 
close  proximity  to  fairways. 

■  Other  key  attraction  components  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  proponent. 

Land  or  Mountain-Based  Tourism  Generator 

■  Ski-hill  or  mountain-based  recreation  development  or  village 

■  Outdoor  recreation 

■  Day  lodge 

■  Accommodation  -  hotel  or  condominiums 

■  Airtram 

■  Indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  facilities  (on  site) 

■  Retail  (off-site) 

Market 

It  is  the  intent  of  these  major  tourist  generators  to  help  draw  incremental  visitation  to 
northern  Alberta.  The  quality,  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  developments  will 
depend  on  the  private  sector's  interest  and  initiatives.  The  ability  to  draw  from  distant 
markets  will  in  turn  depend  on  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  developments. 

It  is  likely  that  these  facilities  will  originally  draw  from  regional  markets,  i.e.  Alberta 
and  northern  Alberta,  but  with  effective  marketing  could  eventually  attract  visitation 
from  outside  the  province. 

4.1.7  Service  Corridor 

Intent /Description 

A  significant  deterrent  to  drawing  tourists  into  the  north  is  distances,  or  perception  of 
distance,  between  services  and  communities.  Basic  tourist  services  for  the  motoring 
public  at  convenient  locations  along  well  travelled  routes  become  important  amenities 
between  origins  and  destinations.  Although  not  expected  to  compete  or  detract  from 
existing  highway  commercial  operations  in  communities,  properly  planned  service 
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corridors  can  accommodate  several  small  businesses  oriented  to  highway  commercial 
land  uses.  Furthermore,  depending  on  location,  recreation  base  operations  (e.g. 
outfitting)  can  operate  from  these  corridors. 

Standards 

■  Attempt  to  locate  at  mid-point  between  two  service  areas 

■  Utilize  exiting  base  of  service/utilities 

■  Complement  existing  types  of  services  or  retail  operations 

■  Maximize  exposure/minimize  highway  traffic  impact 

■  Recognize  key  intersections  of  primary  and/or  secondary  roads 

■  Seasonal  operations  may  be  necessary 

■  Include  tourism  information  with  commercial  operations 

■  Recognize  regional  planning  policies 

Permitted  Uses  Suggested 

■  Convenience  /groceries/camping  supplies 

■  Fuel/propane/emergency  towing  service 

■  Souvenir  shop 

■  Rentals 

■  Restaurants 

■  Kiosks 

■  Accommodation  (limited) 

■  Adventure  tours  office 

■  Amusement  parks 

■  Staging  grounds 

■  Rest  areas/picnic  site 

■  Tourist  Information  Centre  (T.I.C.) 

■  Directional/information  signage 

Market 

■  Observe  traffic  volumes  throughout  year. 
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4.1.8 


Retail/Service  Opportunities 


Besides  all  of  the  aforementioned  capital  intensive  investment  opportunities,  several 
other  retail  and  service  business  opportunities  exist  to  complement  recreation  in  the 
north.  The  viability  of  each  is  of  course  subject  to  entrepreneurial  abilities,  financial 
capabilities  and  local  market  potential.  A  list  of  the  many  possibilities  is  included  in 
Table  4.1. 

Where 

■  Expanded  existing  ventures  or  cross  merchandising  where  demand  warrants. 

■  Larger  centres  where  local  market  provides  basis  for  risk  or  where 
infrastructure  is  available. 

■  Within  or  adjacent  to  cultural/historical  attractions 

■  Adjacent  to  regional  generators 

■  Within  natural  resource  areas  that  support  related  recreational  activity  (e.g. 
snowmobile  rentals,  canoe  rentals,  ATV  rentals) 

■  Within  or  adjacent  to  lodging  and  accommodation 

■  At  temporary  sites  for  large  events  and  festivities 

■  Along  well  travelled  corridors  with  high  exposure 

How 

■  Assess  existing  and  projected  demand 

■  Monitor  new  tourism  developments 

■  Assess  recreation  trends  and  product  voids 

■  Assess  locations/resource  needs  and  potential  impacts 

■  Review  local  by-laws 

■  Review  local  Tourism  Action  Plans 

■  Assess  real  estate/sites 

■  Review  annual  events 

■  Examine  traffic  volumes 
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Table  4.1 
NADC  RETAIL  OPPORTUNITIES 


Aviation 

Air  Freight  Service 

Amusement  Place/Parks 

Art  Galleries  &  Dealers 

Convention  Services  &  Facilities 

Game  Farms 

Golf  Courses 

Guides 

Hunting  &  Fishing 

Hardware 

Retail 

Motorcycles,  A.T.V's,  Snowmobiles, 
&  Recreation  Vehicles 

Rental 

Sales 

Parts 

Service 

Accessories 

Leasing 

Parachuting 

Jumping  Instruction 

Riding  Academies 
Lessons 
Horse  Rentals 

Souvenirs  &  Favours 
Postcards 
Hats  arid  Caps 


Sporting  Goods  Store 

(Parts.  Service  Sales,  Rentals  &  Lessons) 

Archery 

Bicycles 

Boating  (incl.  canoes,  kayaks, 

windsurfers  &  sailboats) 
Camping 
Curling 
Fishing 
Golfing 
Hunting 
Hockey 
Scuba  Diving 
Skate  Sharpening 
Skis  &  Ski  Equipment 
Sportswear 

Tourist  Accommodation 
Bed  &  Breakfast 
Guest  Farms 
Guest  Ranches 

Tours 

Adventure  Tours  (incl.  Whitewater  rafting, 

horseback  riding...) 
Aircraft  Charter 
Aircraft  Rental  &  Leasing 
Bicycle  Tours 
Boat  Tours 

Helicopter  Services  -  Chartered 
Motor  Coach  -  Charter  Bus 
Hot  Air  Balloons 
Ski  &  Heli  Ski  Tours 
Sightseeing  Tours  &  Attractions 

(incl.  industrial  tours  &  historical 

walking  tours...) 

Tour  Packaging/Wholesaling 
Bicycle  Tours  etc. 


Restaurants 

Theme  restaurants 


Prepare  feasibility /business  plans 

Review  funding  sources 

Consider  operating/marketing  plan 
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OPPORTUNITY  COMPLEXES 


42.1 


Definition 


Ten  regions  or  "opportunity  complexes"  were  generally  outlined  to  cover  the  entire 
NADC  area  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  opportunities  and  applying  selection 
criteria.  The  three  main  factors  in  choosing  the  ten  regions  were  natural  resource 
parameters,  transportation  patterns  and  organizational  boundaries  or  areas.  The  ten 
complexes  are  outlined  on  Map  3  and  include  the  following: 


1. 

Fort  McMurray/Fort  Chipewyan 

2. 

Upper  Lac  La  Biche 

3. 

The  Lakeland 

4. 

Athabasca 

5. 

Swan  Hills 

6. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake 

7. 

Grande  Cache 

8. 

Grande  Prairie 

9. 

Peace  River 

10. 

N.W.  Region 

Forty-four  opportunities  were  identified  within  a  series  of  sub-complexes  located  in 
the  ten  regions.  It  is  evident  that  complexes  2  to  9,  in  the  "near  and  mid-north"  contain 
the  lion's  share  of  the  opportunities,  while  the  extensive  and  most  northerly  two 
complexes  are  more  limited  in  quantity  and/or  scope  of  potential  opportunities. 
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Criteria  for  Opportunity  Selection 


Nine  criteria  were  used  to  begin  broadly  defining  what  and  where  the  viable 
opportunities  are  once  detailed  feasibility  assessments  are  undertaken.*  Each  will 
understandably  have  variable  weighting  scores  as  they  apply  to  each  opportunity,  they 
have  been  subjectively  included  in  the  assessments.  The  assessments  wiU  be  applied 
under  the  "opportunity  evaluation"  section  in  accordance  to  a  range  of  "potential"  for 
viability. 

The  nine  criteria  are  described  as  follows: 

Natural  Resources:  an  evaluation  of  prime  or  unique  physical  features  that  will 
support  recreation  activity  on  a  dispersed  or  concentrated  basis.  These  features  can 
be  land  based,  i.e.  on,  in  or  near  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  natural  areas,  forested  areas, 
and  any  other  land-forms  without  man-made  improvements  and/or  scenic  vistas;  or 
water  based,  i.e.  on  or  adjacent  to  a  lake,  river,  or  other  stream /water  body.  Carrying 
capacity  is  not  evaluated  at  this  stage  of  assessment. 

Recreation  Activities:  An  evaluation  of  possible  or  existing  recreation  activities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  actual  opportunity.  The  activities  should  either  support  the  marketing 
plan  of  a  venture  or  enhance  visitation  to  the  particular  area.  (Winter  and  off-season 
recreation  is  important). 

Market:  An  evaluation  of  existing  or  potential  markets  based  on  proximity  to  urban 
concentrations  and  population,  projected  area  growth  and  traffic  volumes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  opportunity,  as  well  as  ability  to  draw  from  diverse  market  origins. 

Transportation  Patterns/ Access:  An  evaluation  of  existing  and  projected  roadways 
and/or  access  into  development  areas.  This  criteria  examines  the  transportation 
infrastructure  between  tourist  origins  and  destinations  as  well  as  roadways  to  allow  for 
guided  tours  to  be  created. 


"Broadly  defining"  in  this  case  implies  that  environmental,  economic  and  other  site  specific  or  detailed  product  evaluations 
have  not  been  conducted  at  this  stage. 
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Product  Void/Shortfall:  Examines  how  the  opportunity  can  compete  with  other 
similar  products  in  the  area  and  whether  there  is  a  perceived  need  to  enhance  the  base 
of  those  products  in  the  region  or  specific  area.  This  enhancement  could  include 
improvements  to  existing  facilities,  expansion  or  new  capital  development. 

Cultural/Heritage  Resources:  An  assessment  of  local  cultural  and  heritage  resources 
that  could  conceivably  support  thematic  developments  and  capital  intensive 
investment  for  tourism  purposes,  or  act  as  complementary  attractions. 

FVDR  or  Recognition  of  Area  for  Recreation:  An  assessment  of  whether  or  not 
government  or  private  sector  efforts  have  been  made  towards  development.  The 
implications  are  that  existing  or  persisting  initiatives  that  have  been,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  tested,  do  form  foundations  for  future  opportunities.  Some  of  these 
initiatives  are  recognized  in  accordance  with  Alberta  Tourism's  "Family  Vacation 
Destination  Resort"  concept,  while  others  are  subjects  of  studies  and/or  locally 
identified  and  pursued  opportunities. 

Infrastructure/Community  Services:  An  assessment  of  the  proximity  to  or  availability 
of  necessary  infrastructure  and  utilities  and/or  tourism  services  to  support 
incremental  growth  in  a  community  or  region. 

Population  and  Economic  Growth  Projections:  An  assessment  of  how  the  local  or 
regional  economic  development  factors  will  influence  or  support  particular  recreation 
or  tourism  activity. 

423  Opportunity  Evaluations 

The  forty-four  commercial  opportunities  that  were  selected  were  scored  for  their 
potential  relative  to  the  nine  criteria  chosen.  The  results  are  depicted  in  Table  4.2. 
(Although  other  opportunities  had  initially  been  investigated,  only  those  that  scored 
greater  than  20  were  included.)    Although  the  "potential"  is  only  relative  to  one 
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another  for  the  opportunities,  the  evaluations  do  indicate  a  range  of  priorities  with 
respect  to  areas  and  types  of  development. 


The  following  provides  some  appreciation  for  those  ranges: 


Score: 

Priority: 

Opportunities: 

20-25 

Minimum 

6,  7,  9,  16,  17,  20,  25,  26, 
35,  42,  44 

25-30 

Lx)w 

4,  13,  27,  40,  41 

31-33 

Moderate 

12,  24,  38,  5 

34-35 

Considerable 

1,  8,  10,  11,  15,  22,  23, 
29 

36-38 

High 

18,  19,  21,  28,  34,  39 

39-40 

Highest 

2,  3,  14 

The  following  presents  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  choosing  the  44 
opportunities  and  for  providing  the  relative  evaluation. 

#1  -  Complex  3 

One  of  the  largest  water  bodies  in  the  "mid  north".  Cold  Lake  has  the  basis  to  expand 
its  marina  complex  into  a  full  tourist  generator.  Potential  exists  for  both  winter  and 
summer  recreation  on  and  around  the  lake,  i.e.  English  Bay,  Frenchman's  Bay,  etc. 
Although  somewhat  distant  from  Edmonton,  with  the  renewed  tourism  thrust  in  the 
Lakeland  region,  new  markets  will  be  drawn  to  the  area  to  support  added  development 
around  Cold  Lake  and  across  the  provincial  borders  around  Meadow  Lake  Provincial 
Park  giving  the  area  an  interprovincial  significance. 

#2  -  Complex  3 

The  Lac  La  Biche  area  and  vicinity  has  long  been  considered  for  enhanced  tourism 
development.  Indeed,  a  recent  announcement  by  the  Provincial  Government  to  create 
a,  new  extensive  Provincial  Park  around  the  Pin ehurst /Touchwood  and  Seibert  Lakes 
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complex  will  be  cause  for  added  recreational  investment  and  increased  visitation  to 
this  area.  The  area  retains  some  of  northern  Alberta's  prime  natural  areas  that  can  be 
utilized  and  enjoyed  throughout  the  year.  Linkages  to  existing  and  nearby  services, 
heritage  resources  and  other  recreational  amenities  can  help  create  a  sound  basis  for  a 
viable  generator  for  the  Lakeland. 

#3  -  Complex  6 

A  recently  completed  destination  resort  plan  for  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area 
recommended  several  opportunities  for  tourism  development.  As  the  largest 
recreational  lake  in  Alberta,  a  tourism  generator  of  some  scope  and  size  could  take 
advantage  of  fine  beaches,  fisheries,  boating  and  marinas.  Lakeside  development 
opportunities  would  be  a  priority  but  land-based  recreation  in  nearby  hiUs  should  also 
be  addressed.  This  area  is  not  an  established  tourist  destination,  therefore  immediate 
market  penetration  would  be  slow  to  evolve.  Nevertheless,  a  well  planned  facility  or  a 
small  amount  of  development  could  take  advantage  of  all  the  local  natural,  cultural 
and  recreational  amenities,  as  well  as  nearby  tourist  services. 

#4  -  Complex  7 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  natural  features  in  Alberta  is  located  in  the  Kakwa  River 
area  next  to  the  B.C.  border.  This  area  has  become  well  known  to  outdoor 
recreationalists  (hiking,  scenic  viewing,  horseback  riding,  canoeing,  kayaking,  fishing, 
and  cross-country  skiing).  A  small  lodge  or  cabin  development  would  support 
overnight  visitation  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  would  attract  more  wilderness 
adventure  seekers.  The  improvement  of  local  trail  systems  would  also  allow  for  hikes 
and  trail  rides  into  Kakwa  Lake  and  Mt.  Sir  Alexander  on  the  B.C.  side.  Although 
most  of  the  present  market  is  domestic,  this  area  has  superb  potential  to  attract 
international  visitors. 

#5  -  Complex  7 

Alberta  has  very  little  useable  land  in  the  mountainous  areas.  Most  of  northern 
Alberta  especially  is  flat  or  gently  undulating.  The  area  northwest  of  Grande  Cache, 
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however,  begins  to  climb  into  very  high  mountain  ranges.  Lx)cal  initiatives  have 
persisted  for  many  years  to  establish  tourist  generators  oriented  to  a  mountain  setting. 
The  Alberta,  national  and  international  markets  are  always  intrigued  by  quality 
recreational  attractions  in  the  mountains.  Potential  exists  for  winter  (downhill  skiing) 
and  summer  recreation,  and  enhanced  tourism  for  this  area  if  a  quality  facility  could 
be  developed.  Access  into  the  mountains  and  infrastructure  costs  are  deterring  factors 
in  this  concept.  Local  tourist  services  are  relatively  limited  in  Grande  Cache,  however, 
a  well  conceived  tourist  generator  nearby  would  ultimately  cause  growth  in  the 
hospitality  industry  and  help  diversify  the  local  economies  of  Hinton,  Edson  as  well  as 
Grande  Cache. 

#6  -  Complex  7 

Recognition  of  the  prime  natural  resources,  recreation  potential  and  ease  of  access 
onto  the  area,  could  create  greater  demand  for  camping  facilities  around  Grande 
Cache.  Although  possibly  a  longer  term  option,  potential  exists  for  improved 
campground  amenities  near  Highway  40.  Much  of  this  opportunity  will  depend  on 
increased  traffic  volumes,  new  recreational  developments  and/or  enhanced  marketing 
initiatives  to  promote  the  area  for  outdoor  recreation  around  the  Smoky,  Sulphur, 
Sheep  and  Kakwa  Rivers.  Potential  exists  to  draw  travellers  off  the  Yellowhead  for 
several  water  recreation  activities.  Deterring  factors  are  competition  from  AFS  sites, 
need  for  improved  access  and  some  seasonal  water  limiting  Whitewater  rafting  and 
kayaking. 

#7  -  Complex  8 

Outdoor  recreation  and  water  activities  southwest  of  Grande  Prairie,  local  markets 
and  travellers  along  Highway  40  may  potentially  create  a  need  for  improved  camping 
facilities.  Existing  AFS  recreation  areas  are  located  in  prime  parts  of  the  Grande 
Prairie  Forest.  Infrastructure  costs  may  be  a  considerable  deterrent  to  this 
opportunity. 
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#8  -  Complex  5 


The  Whitecourt  area  has  the  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the  Edmonton  market, 
and  is  located  in  a  large  coniferous  forest.  Local  campgrounds  and  provincial  park 
sites  are  well  used  during  the  summer.  Whitecourt  has  been  actively  promoting  itself, 
along  with  Fox  Creek  and  Swan  Hills,  as  a  snowmobiling  destination  to  encourage 
winter  visitation.  A  lodge  and/or  cabin  development  therefore  has  considerable 
potential  to  support  and  encourage  visitation  during  summer  and  winter  periods. 
Potential  to  use  the  lodge  as  a  base  for  wildlife  interpretation  and  nature  tourism  also 
exists. 

#9  -  Complex  8 

The  Game  Country  Tourist  Zone  is  known  for  its  abundance  of  big  game  animals  and 
hunting.  An  important  marketing  tool  for  this  region  should  be  more  and  better 
services  that  promote  this  fact.  A  well  planned  and  well  located  hunting  lodge  could 
support  visitation  from  Alberta  and  international  markets.  Infrastructure  costs  and 
access  would  be  deterring  factors  for  this  concept. 

#10  -  Complex  6 

Although  Slave  Lake  and  area  communities  contain  a  base  for  fixed-roof 
accommodation,  potential  exists  to  develop  a  tourist  hotel  or  inn  that  would  cater  to 
the  motoring  public  and  recreationalists.  The  potential  wUl  be  increased  as  the  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  area  becomes  more  of  a  tourist  destination.  Siting  of  the  new  facility 
would  be  a  key  factor  in  its  success;  taking  advantage  of  lake  front  exposure  would  be 
an  asset  that  could  allow  the  hotel  or  inn  to  compete  with  the  existing  Sawridge. 

#11  -  Complex  6 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hotel/inn  opportunity  above,  tourism  growth  in  the  area  will  soon 
begin  to  warrant  enhanced  camping  services.  Although  the  region  has  a  good  supply 
of  campgrounds,  a  full/semi-serviced  RV  campground  will  be  necessary  to  serve  the 
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discerning  camper.  Depending  on  the  winter  recreation  and  tourist  activities 
promoted  here,  winter  camping  could  also  be  addressed. 

#12 -Complex  3 

The  Lakeland  region  has  the  largest  supply  of  non-fixed  roof  accommodation  in 
northern  Alberta.  Nevertheless,  with  the  projected  recreational  developments  and 
anticipated  increase  in  visitation,  improved  camping  facilities  wiQ  eventually  be 
required.  A  sound  locational  plan  is  required  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  a  new  or 
upgraded  RV  camping  facility. 

#13  -  Complex  2 

Potential  for  cabin/lodge  developments  are  subject  to  good  locations  and  supporting 
markets.  With  the  provincial  recreation  development  near  Lac  La  Biche,  eventual 
market  support  may  exist  to  develop  cabins  in  close  proximity  to  this  tourism 
generator.  The  Behan/Clyde/Wiau  Lake  complex  could  be  a  suitable  location  for 
winter  (snowmobiling,  etc.)  and  summer  accommodation  (see  also  #40). 

#14  -  Complex  4 

There  is  a  considerable  need  for  a  major  tourism  generator  in  the  "near  north"  to  serve 
the  Edmonton  market  and  to  help  draw  visitation  into  northern  Alberta.  A  major  four 
seasons  resort  development  that  could  maximize  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
Athabasca  River  system,  the  largest  in  western  Canada,  should  draw  a  diverse  market 
with  many  amenities  and  attractions.  The  close  proximity  to  Edmonton,  the 
Athabasca  University  and  community  services  are  reasons  why  the  facility  should  be 
in  or  near  Athabasca.  Although  Blackstar  has  been  proposed  for  this  concept,  it  does 
not  preclude  a  developer  from  investigating  variations  on  the  theme. 

#15  -  Complex  4 

The  Fawcett  Lake  area  has  supported  a  small  resort  for  several  years  but  its  scope  has 
been  limited.   Due  to  the  relatively  close  proximity  to  the  Edmonton  market,  the 
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existing  Fawcett  Lake  resort  has  considerable  potential  to  upgrade  its  facility  and  cater 
to  year-round  visitors.  Key  to  their  improvements  will  be  additional  outdoor  and 
indoor  recreation  facilities  and  lodging  amenities  in  cabins  or  the  main  building.  A 
thematic  approach  similar  to  the  Tarratima  Resort  near  Rocky  Mountain  House 
would  give  this  concept  the  necessary  added  appeal.  This  area  can  also  draw  off  the 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  tourist  market. 

#16 -Complex  4 

As  transportation  access  improves  into  the  Wabasca-Desmarais  area,  potential  will 
exist  for  a  quality  lodge/cabin  development  along  the  lake  system  which  can  include 
Sandy  and  Pelican  Lakes.  Improved  roadways  north  of  Athabasca  (813)  and  north  of 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  Provincial  Park  (754)  will  allow  for  an  excellent  circle  tour  through 
Wabasca.  The  distance  from  Edmonton  is  a  significant  factor  that  must  be  addressed 
through  a  sound  marketing  approach.  However,  the  abundance  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  area  makes  it  a  true  base  for  eco-tourism. 

#17  -  Complex  4 

(See  #16  above) 
#18  -  Complex  9 

The  cultural  resources  made  available  by  the  Dunvegan  Historic  Site  have  created  an 
opportunity  for  a  tourism  generator  in  the  "mid-north."  Although  the  distance  from 
markets  is  a  significant  deterring  factor  with  this  concept,  most  other  factors  lend 
themselves  to  establishing  a  water  oriented  generator  based  on  the  Peace  River's 
historic  value  and  natural  resources.  Effective  marketing  must  be  undertaken  to  see 
the  various  generator  elements  come  to  fruition.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Peace  Country 
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continues  to  experience  economic  growth,  the  tourism  base  will  also  warrant 
expansion. 

#19  -  Complex  9 

(See  #18  above) 

#20  -  Complex  10 

The  central  portion  of  northern  Alberta  is  stiU  void  of  considerable  tourism  services 
and  attractions.  However,  natural  resources  such  as  the  Peerless/Graham  Lakes 
complex  and  the  associated  fish  and  wildlife  abound  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Slave 
Lake  Forest.  Limited  access  into  these  resource  areas  provides  excellent 
opportunities  for  a  fly-in  lodge  that  could  supply  accommodation  as  well  as  provide  a 
base  for  guiding  and  outfitting  services.  This  concept  could  be  ideal  for  Native 
participation  if  entrepreneurial  talent  is  available  in  the  local  communities. 

#21  -  Complex  9 

The  impending  economic  growth  of  the  Peace  River  region  and  increased  traffic 
volumes  along  major  highways  has  created  a  need  for  improved  camping  around  Peace 
River.  Especially  if  Dunvegan  and  other  local  attractions  are  successful,  tourism 
demand  will  warrant  higher  services  in  non-fixed  roof  accommodation.  With  creative 
planning  and  marketing,  a  strategically  located  RV  campground  can  serve  regional 
markets  and  rubber- tire  traffic  from  outside  the  province.  The  1992  Alaska  Highway 
celebrations  and  other  major  events  scheduled  for  the  next  10  years  throughout  the 
Yukon  and  the  north  will  in  themselves  create  considerable  demand  for  better 
camping  around  Peace  River  and  along  adjacent  highways.  Such  a  facility  will  also 
help  keep  visitation  in  the  Peace  River  area  for  longer  periods. 

#22  -  Complex  3 

Similar  to  opportunity  12,  tourism  growth  in  the  Lakeland  region  will  soon  justily  a 
need  for  improved  camping  facilities.  Numerous  lakes  such  as  Muriel,  Moose  and 
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Kehiwin,  established  provincial  parks  and  historical  resources  will  help  support  a 
quality  RV  campground  development  in  the  Bonnyville  area.  Although  not  a  high 
priority  item,  this  opportunity  wlU  certainly  come  about  once  new  tourist  generators 
are  developed  in  the  Lakeland. 

#23  -  Complex  8 

Grande  Prairie  continues  to  act  as  a  key  stop-over  point  for  the  rubber-tire  market 
travelling  along  the  Alaska  Highway.  As  volumes  continue  to  increase  into  the  1990's, 
the  need  wiU  arise  for  improved  camping  facilities  near  the  City.  Private  sector 
operations  are  limited  to  one  and  public  or  municipal  facilities  are  lacking  fuU  services 
or  are  located  out  of  reach  of  local  services. 

#24  -  Complex  5 

The  proximity  to  Edmonton,  local  economic  growth  and  an  increase  in  both  summer 
and  winter  tourism  should  justify  improved  and  expanded  camping  facilities  near 
Whitecourt.  Taking  advantage  of  any  existing  government  operations  may  minimize 
risk  to  the  private  sector.  However,  the  opportunity  rests  with  effective  marketing  and 
even  recreation  programming  for  both  summer  and  winter  markets. 

#25  -  Complex  1 

The  Fort  McMurray  area  retains  many  outdoor  recreation  resources  that  allow  for 
natural  interpretation.  The  Clearwater  River  in  Saskatchewan  for  example  has  been 
nominated  for  Canadian  Heritage  River  Status  and  Gregoire  Lake  Provincial  Park  has 
several  opportunities  for  cultural/historic  interpretation.  As  traffic  volumes  increase 
on  Highway  63,  and  the  area  becomes  better  known  for  outdoor  recreational  pursuits, 
the  need  for  improved  camping  facilities  will  arise. 

#26  -  Complex  1 

(See  #25  above) 
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#27  -  Complex  7 


As  the  Grande  Cache- Willmore  Wilderness  Park  Areas  become  more  prominently 
known  for  outdoor  recreation  and  adventure  products,  the  need  will  arise  for  quality 
fixed-roof  accommodation.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  enhance  lodging  in  the 
Town  of  Grande  Cache  to  benefit  the  local  economy  as  well  as  provide  alternatives  to 
non-fixed  roof  accommodation  during  the  summer  and  to  the  lower  quality  facilities 
that  now  exist.  Although  suggested  as  a  lower  priority  opportunity,  it  will  rise  in 
demand  as  mountain  oriented  recreation  is  developed  and  as  Highway  40  traffic 
volumes  rise. 

#28  -  Complex  3 

The  industrial  market  is  already  causing  pressure  on  the  existing  supply  of  fixed-roof 
accommodation  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  area.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  supply  of  units 
is  of  poor  quality  that  will  not  appeal  to  the  motoring  visitor.  With  the  development  of 
a  new  tourism  generator  scheduled  for  the  area,  quality  lodging  will  be  required  to 
support  expanded  visitation  and  to  help  promote  the  area  as  a  destination.  The 
development  of  the  Lakeland  Provincial  Park  in  the  area  may  serve  as  the  catalyst  for 
such  development  by  private  operators. 

#29  -  Complex  3 

(See  #22  and  #28  above) 
#30  -  Complex  1 

Highway  Commercial  land  use  corridor  on  Highway  63  that  can  accommodate  tourist 
services  for  the  travelling  public  between  Edmonton  and  Fort  McMurray. 
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#31  -  Complex  10 


Highway  commercial  land  use  corridor  on  Highway  35  near  Keg  River  to 
accommodate  tourist  services  for  the  travelling  public  between  High  Level  and  Peace 
River/Grimshaw. 

#32  -  Complexes  7/8 

Highway  commercial  land  use  corridor  on  Highway  40  near  Musreau  Lake  to 
accommodate  tourist  services  and  outfitter/guiding  base  activities  for  travellers 
between  Grande  Cache  and  Grande  Prairie,  and  to  support  wilderness  adventure 
excursions  into  the  mountains. 

#33  -  Complexes  4/5 

Highway  commercial  land  use  zone  at  intersection  of  Highways  2,  2A  and  44  en  route 
to  Slave  Lake  from  Athabasca  or  Edmonton,  to  allow  for  tourist  services. 

#34  -  Complex  3 

The  development  of  the  Lakeland  Provincial  Park  as  a  tourism  generator  or  resort 
facility  near  the  Touchwood/Seibert  Lakes  Complex  along  with  the  range  of 
recreational  facilities  nearby,  should  support  a  strong  opportunity  for  quality 
cabin/lodge  facilities.  Properly  executed,  such  a  front  country  lodge  development  can 
appeal  to  a  broad  cross-section  of  use  and  activities  from  small  conventions  and 
reunions  to  snowmobiling  tours  in  the  winter.  An  expanded  Terratima  complex  is 
warranted. 

#35  -  Complex  5 

As  tourism  development  occurs  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area,  opportunities  for 
improved  camping  facilities  will  arise.  The  Swan  Hills  area  just  south  of  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  provides  an  excellent  base  for  camping  and  recreation.  Existing  AFS  recreation 
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areas  along  Highway  32  should  be  investigated  for  commercial  ventures  and 
improvements. 

#36  -  Complex  10 

Highway  commercial  and  tourist  commercial  land  use  zones  in  High  Level,  to  allow  for 
increased  tourist  service  development  along  Highway  35. 

#37  -  Complex  4 

Highway  commercial  land  use  zone  near  Calling  Lake,  a  midpoint  between  Athabasca 
and  Wabasca  -  Desmarais,  to  serve  tourists  travelling  along  Secondary  Highway  813. 

#38  -  Complex  3 

(See  #22  above) 

#39 -Complex  6 

Even  without  a  major  generator,  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area  can  justify  a  quality  front- 
country  lodge  as  was  described  in  #34,  due  to  its  location  on  one  of  Alberta's  best 
recreational  waterbodies.  It  is  also  located  on  a  major  access  route  to  the  Peace 
region  and  is  not  too  far  from  the  Edmonton  market  for  people  seeking  a  three  to  five 
day  vacation. 

#40  -  Complex  3 

(Similar  to  #13  but  on  the  Heart/Logan  Lake  complex) 
#41  -  Complex  1 

One  of  the  most  extensive  river  systems  in  Canada,  the  Athabasca  River  empties  into 
Lake  Athabasca  on  the  edge  of  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park.  The  Athabasca  Delta 
provides  considerable  opportunity  for  a  water  oriented  tourism  generator.  Although 
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of  a  lower  priority  than  other  recognized  generators,  potential  can  ultimately  be 
realized  with  increased  access  from  the  north,  south  and  across  Wood  Buffalo 
National  Park.  Such  a  facility  would  provide  a  base  for  access  into  the  Canadian 
Shield  lakes  to  the  northeast  and  build  upon  the  tourism  base  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 

#42  -  Complex  1 

Potential  exists  to  expand  the  base  of  fly-in  fishing  lodges  in  Alberta's  most 
northeasterly  corner. 

#43  -  Complex  7 

Highway  commercial  land  use  zone  near  the  intersection  of  Secondary  Highway  734 
and  Highway  40.  Similar  to  32,  this  service  corridor  should  accommodate  services  and 
potentially  serve  as  a  base  for  outfitting  operators.  The  Muskeg  River  and  Pierre 
Grey  Lakes  area  would  be  an  ideal  location  between  Grande  Cache  and  Hinton; 
access  could  be  gained  into  the  Simonette,  Little  Smokey  and  Berland  River  Valleys  to 
the  east  of  Highway  40  and  into  the  WtUmore  Wilderness  Park  and  Berland  Mountain 
Range  to  the  West. 

#44  -  Complex  1 

The  Slave  River  that  runs  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park 
has  excellent  potential  for  water  oriented  recreation.  Whitewater  canoeing/kayaking 
and  fishing  are  just  some  of  the  pursuits  that  can  be  enjoyed  along  the  historic  river 
route.  The  area  south  of  Fort  Smith  also  provides  scenic  views  of  the  longest  rapids  in 
Alberta.  Opportunities  exist  to  create  eco-tours  with  packages  including  wildlife 
viewing  in  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park,  historic  canoe  touring  for  novices  and 
tandems  for  the  intermediate  and  higher  skill  levels,  and  trail  rides.  A  lodge  or  cabin 
development  would  provide  much  needed  improvement  to  the  hospitality  services  in 
the  Fort  Smith  area. 
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42A  Scope  and  Markets 


The  opportunities  identified  in  section  4.2.3  were  based  on  the  given  selection  criteria 
and  with  the  generic  models  applied  to  the  exercise.  Although  the  models  attempted 
to  present  some  optimum  scope  of  operations,  the  diversity,  location,  drawing  power, 
competition  and  marketing  strategies  of  each  opportunity  will  allow  adjustment  of 
scope  up  or  down.  One  of  the  key  factors  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  scoping  of 
projects  will  be  the  market  appeal  or  potential.  The  potential  should  in  turn  be  related 
to  geographic  proximity  or  access  to  markets.  Table  4.3  describes  each  opportunity  in 
relationship  to  its  market  appeal  and  relevance  to  its  northern  location;  near  north, 
mid-north  and  far  north. 

When  undertaking  detailed  feasibility  assessments  of  the  opportunities,  it  is  important 
to  scope  the  project  with  the  level  of  appeal  in  mind.  Table  4.3  provides  a  range  of 
appeal  to  local,  regional,  provincial,  national  and  international  markets.  It  is 
presumed  to  a  significant  degree  that  the  appeal  of  each  category  will  vary  in 
accordance  to  distance  from  large  markets. 

This  evaluation  does  not  discredit  any  opportunity  but  instead  lends  support  to  the 
scope  of  an  ultimate  facility.  For  example,  upgraded  campgrounds  in  the  mid-north 
should  be  designed  and  marketed  to  target  largely  local  and  regional  markets  and  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  "other"  or  provincial  markets.  In  the  same  instance, 
competition  must  be  considered  so  that  varying  sizes  and  scopes  of  facilities  will  be 
created.  For  example,  eight  lodges  were  identified  in  the  mid-north.  This  does  not 
imply  that  all  should  be  built  at  the  optimum  scope.  The  return  on  investment  in  a 
particular  area  may  warrant  a  significantly  larger  or  smaller  facility.  The  same  applies 
to  the  tourism  generators,  however  the  critical  mass  required  for  drawing  power  will 
vary  relative  to  distance  from  markets. 
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5.0     FINANCIAL  FEASIBILITY  ANALYSIS 


5.1  APPROACH  TO  THE  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 

The  capital  and  operating  costs  have  been  estimated  for  each  of  the  generic  models. 
These  costs  have  been  generated  from  different  sources  with  varying  degrees  of  detail 
and  accuracy  and  have  been  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  parameters  of  the  generic 
models.  The  costs  are  not  site  specific  and  therefore  represent  only  a  rough 
estimation  of  what  the  actual  costs  would  be. 

In  order  to  determine  the  revenues  for  each  of  the  models,  the  following  approach  has 
been  adopted.  It  has  been  assumed  that  a  reasonable  nominal  rate  of  return  for  these 
types  of  business  ventures  would  be  about  15  percent.  Consequently,  given  the  capital 
costs  and  operating  costs,  we  have  calculated  the  revenues  required  to  achieve  this  15 
percent  return  on  investment  (assuming  no  debt  financing).  We  have  used  a  cash  flow 
analysis  and  have  assumed  a  15  year  project  life  with  no  capital  reinvestment  during 
this  time  period.  We  also  have  assumed  a  5  percent  rate  of  inflation. 

We  have  incorporated  debt  financing  into  the  analysis.  We  have  assumed  a 
debt/equity  ratio  of  20/80  for  the  two  generators  and  a  50/50  ratio  for  the  other 
developments.  The  interest  rate  and  the  amortization  period  are  assumed  to  be  15 
percent  and  15  years,  respectively.  If  the  debt  payments  had  been  assumed  to 
commence  during  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  return  on  equity  would  remain  at  15 
percent.  However,  we  have  assumed  that  the  debt  payments  would  begin  during 
construction  and  therefore  the  return  on  equity  wiU  drop  somewhat.  We  have 
calculated  the  increase  in  revenue  required  to  bring  up  the  return  on  equity  to  15 
percent  for  each  of  the  models. 

With  the  estimated  revenue  figure  (assuming  debt  financing)  for  each  of  the  models, 
the  visitation  required  to  achieve  this  revenue  was  then  calculated.  This  involved 
estimating  a  rate  per  visitor  that  each  model  would  charge. 
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Supply  Plane 

Bank  Charges  (not  long  term  debt  payments) 

Incidentals 

Supplies 

Truck  Lease 

Total  Operating  Costs 


$5,000 
$4,500 
$6,000 
$3,000 
$9,000 
$227,000 


The  original  report  did  not  include  an  operating  expense  for  wages  since  it  was 
assumed  that  the  lodge  would  be  run  by  the  owner  and  his  family.  We  feel  that  an 
allowance  for  wages  should  be  included  in  the  analysis  in  order  to  reflect  the  true  costs 
of  the  venture.  Also,  operating  costs  for  an  airplane  to  transport  visitors  to  and  from 
the  lodge  have  not  been  included.  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  revenue  and  costs 
will  accrue  to  a  separate  entity  who  owns  the  airplane. 


To  achieve  a  15  percent  return  on  investment,  it  is  estimated  that  a  net  positive  annual 
cash  flow  of  approximately  $70,250  would  have  to  be  attained.  Therefore,  revenues  of 
about  $297,250  would  be  required.  It  is  assumed  that  revenues  from  the  sale  of  tackle, 
t-shirts  and  souvenirs  will  be  about  $3,000.  Therefore,  revenues  from  visitation  would 
have  to  be  $294,250.  If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  50/50  is  assumed,  total  revenue  would 
have  to  increase  to  $302,500  in  order  to  maintain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity  and 
revenue  from  visitation  would  have  to  be  $299,500.  Annual  debt  payments  would  be 
$44,721  assuming  an  interest  rate  and  amortization  period  of  15  percent  and  15  years, 
respectively. 

Based  on  the  Andiel  report  and  current  rates  for  similar  facilities  (ranging  from  $100 
to  $150),  it  is  assumed  that  the  daily  charge  would  be  $150  per  person.  Consequently, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  1,995  visitor-nights  per  year  would  be  required  to  make  this 
facility  a  viable  operation.  If  we  assume  that  the  fishing  season  is  105  days  and  the 
hunting  season  is  60  days,  an  overall  occupancy  rate  of  about  76  percent  is  required 
with  the  fishing  season  expected  to  experience  a  significantly  higher  rate  than  the 
hunting  season.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  ice  fishing  and  hunting  during  the 
winter  months  which  would  reduce  the  overall  occupancy  rate  requirement. 
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Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 
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53  LODGE  /  CABIN  DEVELOPMENT 


Like  the  previous  model,  the  capital  and  operating  costs  for  this  model  were  obtained 
from  the  Andiel  report.  In  this  instance,  there  are  some  differences  between  this 
model  and  the  facility  described  in  the  report.  The  report  describes  a  5,000  to  6,000 
sq.ft.  lodge  while  this  model  is  comprised  of  a  3,200  sq.ft.  lodge  with  three  5-person 
cabins.  We  have  assumed  that  these  two  models  are  roughly  equivalent  for  the 
purposes  of  estimating  capital  and  operating  costs.  AH  costs  have  been  adjusted  from 


1981  to  1990  doUars. 


53.1 


Capital  Costs 


Roadway  development 
Main  lodge  and  cabins 
Power  generator  and  shed 
Site  wiring 

Wells  and  water  hook-up 

Interior  furnishings 

Guest  equipment 

Site  development,  surveys 
fees,  landscaping 

Contingency  @  10  percent 

Total  Capital  Costs 


$21,000 
$550,000 
$84,000 
$7,000 
$21,000 
$35,000 
$30,000 


$160,000 
$80,000 
$988,000 
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Operating  Costs 


Beverage 
Land  Lease 
Telephone 

Repairs  &  Maintenance 
Legal  &  Accounting 


Wages 
Utilities 


Food 


$80,000 
$27,000 
$53,000 
$12,000 
$1,500 
$4,500 
$11,000 
$3,000 
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Licences  and  Taxes 


$3,000 
$15,000 
$11,000 

$5,500 
$15,000 

$4,500 
$246,000 


Insurance 


Vehicle  Lease 


GasoUne 


Promotion 


Bank  Charges 

Total  Operating  Costs 


533 


Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 


It  is  estimated  that  a  net  positive  cash  flow  of  about  $132,700  per  year  is  required  to 
attain  a  15  percent  return  on  investment.  Based  on  the  operating  costs  calculated 
above,  an  annual  revenue  stream  of  $378,700  is  needed.  If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of 
50/50  is  assumed,  total  revenue  would  have  to  increase  to  $388,650  in  order  to 
maintain  a  return  on  equity  of  15  percent.  Annual  debt  payments  would  be  $84,482 
assuming  15  percent  interest  and  a  15  year  term. 

There  will  be  summer,  fall  and  winter  seasons  consisting  of  105  days,  60  days  and  200 
days,  respectively.  The  three  different  daily  rates  for  the  summer,  fall  and  winter 
seasons  are  assumed  to  be  $130,  $110  and  $90  per  person,  respectively.  These  rates 
are  similar  to  those  charged  currently  by  upper  end  lodges  in  Alberta.  In  addition,  we 
have  assumed  that  the  daily  bar  revenues  will  be  approximately  $10  per  person. 
Taking  into  account  all  the  above  factors  and  assuming  that  the  occupancy  rate  will  be 
higher  in  the  summer  season  than  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  a  weighted  average 
rate  of  about  $110  per  person  is  generated.  Adding  the  $10  per  person  bar  revenue 
yields  a  total  revenue  per  person  of  $  120.  This  translates  into  a  required  visitation  of 
almost  3,240  visitor-nights. 


The  cost  data  for  this  model  was  obtained  from  several  different  sources.  These 
include  an  analysis  of  a  deluxe  40-unit  tourist  hotel  in  a  destination  resort  plan  of 
Historic  Dunvegan,  the  Blackstar  Development  feasibility  study  and  various  other 
sources  of  financial  data  on  the  hotel  industry.  The  costs  have  been  adjusted  upwards 
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to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  model  is  a  50-unit  facility  and  they  have  been 
converted  to  1990  dollars. 

5.4.1  Capital  Costs 

Buildings 
Site  Improvement 
Site  Service 

Furnishings  &  Equipment 
Total  Capital  Costs 

5A2  Operating  Costs 


Wages  and  benefits  $280,000 

Freight  $2,500 

Insurance  $24,000 

Laundry  $16,000 

Repairs  &  maintenance  $16,000 

Small  wares  &  supplies  $  12,000 

Promotion  $34,000 

Professional  fees  $20,000 

Property  taxes  &  licences  $50,000 

Telephone  &  utilities  $  100,000 

Vehicle  lease  $6,000 

Total  operating  costs  $560^00 


5.43  Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 

The  net  positive  annual  cash  flow  required  to  obtain  a  15  percent  return  on  investment 
is  estimated  to  be  about  $475,500.  Therefore,  the  total  annual  revenues  required  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  $1,036,000. 


$2,700,000 
$180,000 
$120,000 
$540,000 

$3^40,000 
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If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  50/50  is  assumed,  total  revenue  would  have  to  increase  to 
$1,071,700  to  attain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  Annual  debt  payments  would  be 
$302,700  assuming  15  percent  interest  and  a  15  year  term. 

There  are  expected  to  be  two  sources  of  revenue  for  the  hotel:  room  rentals  and  food 
and  beverage  sales.  The  average  room  rental  rate  is  assumed  to  be  $70  per  night. 
This  rate  assumes  that  the  hotel  is  on  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  in  northern  Alberta 
and  would  attract  tourists  and  businessmen.  This  rate  is  stiU  much  lower  than  those 
charged  in  many  tourist  hotels  in  the  mountains.  Since  the  rooms  are  double 
occupancy  y,  the  average  rate  would  be  $35  per  visitor-night.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  these  rates  are  averages.  The  room  rates  will  fluctuate  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
room  and  from  season  to  season.  The  food  and  beverage  revenue  is  estimated  to  be 
$18  per  visitor-night.  This  is  the  net  revenue  of  the  cost  of  sales  (ie.  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  beverage).  Therefore,  the  total  revenue  per  visitor-night  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  $53.  The  number  of  visitor-nights  required  to  make  this  a  viable 
operation  is  20,220  which  represents  an  occupancy  rate  of  about  56  percent. 

5.5  UPGRADED  CAMPGROUND 

The  capital  cost  data  for  all  the  campground  models  was  obtained  from  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks.  The  operating  costs  were  estimated  using  data  from  a  recent 
report  on  private  campgrounds  completed  for  Alberta  Tourism. 

When  estimating  the  capital  costs  for  this  model,  it  has  been  assumed  that  a 
reasonable  degree  of  development  was  already  in  place.  We  have  also  assumed  in  our 
analysis  that  the  original  campground  would  be  acquired  at  no  cost. 
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5.5.1  Capital  Costs 


*  Site  development  costs: 
50  sites  at  $3,000/site 


$150,000 


*  Infrastructure  costs: 
50  sites  at  $7,000/site 


350,000 


Electricity  to  30  percent  of  sites: 
15  sites  at  $2,000/site 


30.000 


$530,000 


*  A  lesser  number  of  sites  (e.g.  30)  would  result  in  a  higher  cost  per  site  for 
development  and  infrastructure. 

The  development  cost  per  site  includes: 

1000  metres  of  internal  gravelled  roads,  signs; 

50  gravelled  parking  pads,  with  15  sites  having  tent  pads; 

two  double  combination  vault  toilet  buildings; 

hiking  trails,  landscaping,  small  playground; 

site  furnishings. 

The  infrastructure  costs  include: 

small  registration/administration  station; 
centralized  shower  building; 

small  water  supply  system  with  groundwater  source  and  water  distribution 
system  for  seasonal  operation  only; 

sanitary  system  using  septic  tank  and  field,  for  buildings  only; 
sewage  dump  station; 
one  boat  launch  facility. 


Operating  costs  from  other  campground  studies  have  been  approximately  $1,000  per 
site  or  just  over  20  percent  of  capital  costs.  Using  these  two  guidelines  yields  two 
widely  different  costs,  $50,000  and  $106,000.  The  latter  number  is  even  understated 


5.5.2 


Operating  Costs,  Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 
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somewhat  because  it  is  20  percent  of  the  upgrade  capital  cost  and  not  the  total  capital 
cost.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  an  operating  cost  of  $80,000  has  been  assumed. 

Based  on  a  capital  cost  of  $530,000,  it  is  estimated  that  an  annual  positive  cash  flow  of 
$71,200  is  required  to  attain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  This  translates  into  annual 
revenues  of  $151,200.  If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  50/50  is  assumed,  annual  revenue 
would  have  to  be  $156,500  to  maintain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  Annual  debt 
payments  would  be  $45,320  assuming  15  percent  interest  and  a  15  year  term.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  campground  would  charge  $15  per  site  per  night,  which  is  higher 
than  the  rates  of  most  government  campgrounds  (many  are  free).  The  campground 
would  need  10,435  site-nights  to  make  it  a  viable  operation.  Assuming  the  camping 
season  is  5  months  long,  there  are  only  7,500  site-nights  available  and  therefore  the 
required  visitation  cannot  be  achieved. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  brief  analysis  that  this  campground  is  not  financially  viable 
without  some  form  of  capital  assistance.  The  number  of  site-nights  required  to  cover 
operating  costs  alone  is  estimated  to  be  5,330.  Even  this  visitation  is  quite  optimistic 
as  it  represents  about  71  percent  occupancy  over  the  entire  camping  season. 


When  estimating  the  capital  costs  for  this  model,  it  has  been  assumed  that  a 
reasonable  degree  of  development  was  already  in  place. 


5.6 


UPGRADED  R.V.  CAMPGROUND 


5.6.1 


Capital  Costs 


*  Site  development  costs  for  full  service  sites: 


site  development:  25  sites  at  $3,000/site 
infrastructure:  25  sites  at  $7,000/site 
electricity  and  water:  25  sites  at  $4,000/site 


$  75,000 
175,000 
100.000 


$350,000 
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*  Site  development  costs  for  semi-service  sites: 


site  development:  20  sites  at  $3,000/site 
infrastructure:  20  sites  at  $7,000/site 
electricity:  20  sites  at  $2,000/site 


$  60,000 
140,000 
40.000 


$240,000 


*  Site  development  costs  for  basic  pad  sites: 


site  development:  30  sites  at  $3,000/site 
infrastructure:  30  sites  at  $7,000/site 


$  90,000 
210.000 


$300,000 


*  A  lesser  number  of  sites  would  result  in  a  higher  cost  per  site  for 
development  and  infrastructure. 


TOTAL  COST 


$890,000 


The  development  cost  per  site  includes: 

1000  metres  of  internal  gravelled  roads,  signs; 

75  gravelled  parking  pads,  with  30  sites  having  tent  pads; 

two  double  combination  vault  toilet  buildings; 

hiking  trails,  landscaping,  small  playground; 

site  furnishings. 

The  infrastructure  costs  include: 

small  registration / administration  station; 
centralized  shower  building; 

small  water  supply  system  with  groundwater  source  and  water  distribution 
system  for  seasonal  operation  only; 

sanitary  system  using  septic  tank  and  field,  for  buildings  only; 
sewage  dump  station; 
one  boat  launch  facility. 

The  above  cost  estimates  do  not  include  a  coin  operated  laundry  facility  and  a  small 
convenience  store.  We  have  added  an  additional  $30,000  in  capital  costs  to  account 
for  these  items. 
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5.6.2 


Operating  Costs,  Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 


Based  on  the  previous  analyses,  operating  costs  range  from  $75,000  on  a  per  site  basis 
to  about  $180,000  on  a  percentage  of  capital  cost  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
operating  costs  will  be  approximately  $120,000. 

An  annual  positive  cash  flow  of  approximately  $  123,600  would  be  required  to  achieve  a 
15  percent  return  on  investment.  Therefore,  the  total  revenues  needed  would  be 
$243,600.  If  a  debt/equity  of  50/50  is  assumed,  annual  revenue  would  have  to  be 
$252,800  to  attain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  Annual  debt  payments  over  a  15  year 
period  at  an  interest  rate  of  15  percent  would  be  $78,668.  Assuming  a  daily  charge  of 
$20  per  site  means  that  12,640  site-nights  would  be  required.  The  annual  capacity  of 
the  campground  assuming  a  5  month  season  is  only  11,250.  The  number  of  site-nights 
required  to  cover  operating  costs  is  6,000  which  represents  a  53  percent  occupancy. 


This  model  assumes  that  the  R.V.  campground  would  be  built  from  scratch.  The 
capital  costs  have  therefore  been  increased  but  the  operating  costs  remain  the  same. 


5.7 


R.V.  CAMPGROUND 


5.7.1 


Capital  Costs 


*  Site  development  costs  for  fuU  service  sites: 


site  development:  25  sites  at  $6,000/site 
infrastructure:  25  sites  at  $14,000/site 
electricity  and  water:  25  sites  at  $4,000/site 


$180,000 
350,000 
100.000 


$530,000 


*  Site  development  costs  for  semi-service  sites: 


site  development:  20  sites  at  $6,000/site 
infrastructure:  20  sites  at  $14,000/site 
electricity:  20  sites  at  $2,000/site 


$120,000 
280,000 
40.000 


$440,000 
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*  Site  development  costs  for  basic  pad  sites: 


site  development:  30  sites  at  $6,000/site 
infrastructure:  30  sites  at  $14,000/site 


$180,000 
420.000 


TOTAL  COST 


$600,000 
$1^70,000 


The  above  cost  estimates  do  not  include  a  coin  operated  laundry  facility  and  a  small 
convenience  store.  We  have  added  an  additional  $30,000  in  capital  costs  to  account 
for  these  items. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  operating  costs  will  be  approximately  $120,000.  An  annual 
positive  cash  flow  of  approximately  $214,900  would  be  required  to  achieve  a  15 
percent  return  on  investment.  Therefore,  the  total  revenues  needed  would  be 
$334,900.  If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  50/50  is  assumed,  annual  revenue  would  have  to  be 
$351,000  to  attain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  Annual  debt  payments  over  a  15  year 
period  at  an  interest  rate  of  15  percent  would  be  $136,814.  Assuming  a  daily  charge  of 
$20  per  site  means  that  17,550  site-nights  would  be  required.  The  annual  capacity  of 
the  campground  assuming  a  5  month  season  is  only  11,250.  Like  the  previous  model, 
the  number  site-nights  required  to  cover  operating  costs  is  6,000  which  represents  a  53 
percent  occupancy. 


The  proposed  development  includes  a  main  lodge,  an  18  hole  championship  golf 
course,  and  cottages  along  the  golf  course. 

The  main  lodge  would  provide  132  double  accommodation  units.  Included  in  the 
lodge  would  be  a  variety  of  food  and  beverage  facilities,  a  night  club,  recreation 
facilities  (indoor  swimming  pool,  children's  pool,  private  tanning  booths,  etc.),  retail 
areas,  a  business  center,  and  day  care  facilities. 


5.7.2 


Operating  Costs,  Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 
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WATER-BASED  TOURISM  GENERATOR 
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5.8.1  Capital  Costs 


LAND 

Resort  Site  $520,000 
Total  $520,000 


LODGE 

Buildings  (includes  marina)  $  12,000,000 

Site  Improvement  1,000,000 

Site  Service  600,000 

Furniture  2,100,000 

Equipment  300,000 

Engineering/Architect  1,000,000 

General  Supplies  500,000 

Start-Up  Costs  400.000 

Total  $17,900,000 


GOLF  COURSE 

Course  $3,000,000 

Club  House  750,000 

Equipment  350.000 

Total  $4,100,000 


COTTAGES 

20  cottages  at  $70,000  $1,400,000 

TOTAL  $23.920.000 

5.8  J  Operating  Costs 

In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation,  the  total  costs  for  each  sector  of  the  operation 

are  outlined  below.  These  costs  assume  that  the  resort  has  reached  a  sustainable 
occupancy  rate. 

Lodge  (includes  costs  for  operating  marina)  $4,000,000 

Golf  Course  $500,000 

Overhead  (includes  marketing,  accounting,  etc.)  $1.000.000 

Total  Operating  Costs  $5,500,000 
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5.83 


Revenues  and  Visitors  Required 


The  net  positive  cash  flow  required  to  achieve  a  15  percent  return  on  investment  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $3,210,000.  Therefore,  the  annual  revenues  required  to 
attain  this  cash  flow  are  $8,710,000. 

If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  20/80  is  assumed,  annual  revenue  would  have  to  be  $8,800,000 
to  attain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  Annual  debt  payments  over  a  15  year  period 
at  an  interest  rate  of  15  percent  would  be  $817,642. 

The  approach  we  have  taken  with  this  model  is  to  calculate  the  amount  of  total 
revenue  per  guest  that  the  facility  would  yield  and  then  use  this  number  to  estimate 
the  number  of  guests  required  by  this  model  to  obtain  $8.8  million  in  revenues.  Since 
several  of  the  facilities  would  be  used  by  non-guests  (golf  course,  night  club,  lounge 
and  restaurant),  we  have  had  to  make  the  simpUlying  assumption  that  non-guest 
revenues  would  fluctuate  at  the  same  rate  as  guest  revenues.  In  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  how  the  revenue  per  guest  figure  has  been  generated,  we  have 
summarized  below  the  assumptions  made  concerning  revenues  from  the  different 
facilities. 

Revenues  would  originate  from  two  sources:  the  lodge  and  the  golf  course. 

Lodge  revenues  would  be  derived  from  seven  distinct  sources  and  include  the 
following:  accommodation;  dining  facilities;  lounge;  night  club;  telephone;  business 
centre;  and  retail  areas.  Each  of  these  sources  of  income  are  discussed  below. 

Accommodation  revenues  are  derived  from  the  vacation  and  specialty  markets.  The 
room  rates  are  $110  per  day  for  the  peak  season  of  June  to  September,  inclusive,  and 
$70  per  day  for  all  other  months. 

The  dining  facilities  will  generate  food  and  beverage  revenue  from  both  lodge  guests 
as  weU  casual  business  generated  by  patrons  of  other  facilities  and  the  local  market.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  all  the  guests  will  use  the  dining  facilities  and  spend  an  average 
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of  $40  per  day  on  food  and  beverage  for  each  night  they  stay  at  the  resort.  The  dining 
facilities  will  receive  additional  business  from  non-guests  such  as  golfers  and  patrons 
from  the  surrounding  area.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  golfers  are 
non-guests  and  of  those  golfers,  half  wiU  use  the  dining  facilities.  It  has  also  been 
assumed  that  there  wiU  be  an  additional  100  non-guest  covers  per  week  using  the 
dining  facilities,  primarily  from  the  local  area.  It  has  been  assumed  that,  on  average, 
these  non-guests  wiU  spend  $  15  per  cover  on  food  and  beverages. 

Lounge  and  beverage  revenues  will  also  be  derived  from  both  lodge  guests  as  well  as 
casual  business,  and  include  revenue  generated  from  the  beverage  facilities  as  well  as 
from  cash  bars  at  conferences  and  special  functions  in  the  convention  facilities.  Based 
on  discussions  with  industry  officials,  it  has  been  assumed  that  lounge  and  beverage 
facility  patrons  wiU  be  equivalent  to  approximately  50  percent  of  aU  lodge  guests,  who 
will  spend  an  average  of  $10  on  beverages.  Casual  users  wiU  be  comprised  of  non- 
guest  golfers  and  other  non-guests.  It  has  been  assumed  that  50  percent  of  these  non- 
guest  golfers  and  approximately  100  local  non-guest  patrons  will  utihze  the  beverage 
facilities  at  the  resort. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  30  percent  of  the  guests  and  200  non-guests  per  week  utilize 
the  night  club  and  spend  $20  per  night. 

Based  on  industry  averages  and  discussions  with  industry  officials,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  telephone  revenues  will  be  5  percent  of  total  room  revenues  (accommodation  plus 
convention  revenues). 

Based  on  work  conducted  by  IMC  investigating  the  feasibility  of  business  centres  as 
well  as  discussions  with  industry  officials,  the  on-going  revenues  for  this  component 
are  estimated  to  be  $40,000. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  all  retail  space  (approximately  4,000  square  feet)  will  be 
leased  out  and  that  retail  revenues  will  come  from  lease  payments.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  an  average  charge  of  $12.50  per  square  foot  will  be  secured  for  the  retail 
area.  This  is  below  the  industry  average  for  regional  and  super  regional  shopping 
centres  due  to  its  location  and  lower  than  shopping  centre  average  patronage. 
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Golf  course  revenues  would  be  generated  from  membership  fees,  green  fees,  food  and 
beverage  income  and  golf  cart  rentals.  It  has  been  assumed  that  all  revenue  related  to 
the  pro  shop  including  merchandise  sales,  range  ball  sales  and  golf  lessons  will  accrue 
to  the  golf  pro  and  be  given  consideration  in  an  agreement  for  the  provision  of  his 
services  to  the  resort. 

Green  fees,  food  and  beverage  income  and  golf  cart  rentals  will  be  dependant  on  the 
number  of  golfers.  Based  on  the  experience  of  courses  of  similar  calibre  and  distance 
from  a  major  centre,  it  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  22,000  non-member 
golfers  win  utilize  the  course  by  1995.  Wolf  Creek  handles  30,000  golfers  per  year  and 
Kananaskis  puts  35,000  through  per  course. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  green  fees  for  18  holes  wUl  be  $25  based  on  rates  from 
similar  courses.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  the  net  food  and  beverage  income  from 
the  clubhouse  snack  bar  will  be  $3  per  golfer,  and  that  the  golf  carts  will  rent  out  at  $25 
per  cart.  Based  on  industry  averages,  it  has  been  assumed  that  20  percent  of  the 
golfers  will  rent  carts.  Finally,  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  will  be  50  members  of 
the  course,  each  paying  an  annual  membership  fee  of  $1,000. 

Based  on  all  the  above  assumptions,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  revenue  per  guest- 
night  is  almost  $120.  Since  the  revenue  needed  to  make  this  model  a  viable  operation 
has  been  estimated  to  be  $8.8  million,  the  visitation  required  is  approximately  73,300 
guest-nights  which  translates  into  an  occupancy  rate  of  about  82  percent. 

This  high  occupancy  rate  (about  12  percent  over  the  industry  average)  suggests  that 
this  model  may  not  be  viable  without  some  form  of  assistance. 

5.9  MOUNTAIN-BASED  TOURISM  GENERATOR 

This  model  is  based  on  a  ski  area  outlined"  in  the  Grande  Cache  tourism  action  plan. 
Two  stages  of  development  had  been  incorporated  into  the  ski  area  plan.  These  two 
stages  have  been  included  in  the  description  of  the  model.  For  the  purposes  of 
assessing  economic  impact,  it  has  been  assumed  that  both  stages  would  be  completed. 
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5.9.1 


Stage  I 


This  model  would  initially  develop  into  a  local  /  regional  ski  area  which  could 
potentially  be  upgraded  at  a  later  date  to  become  a  national  /  international  attraction. 
The  resort  would  be  planned,  developed  and  promoted  to  increase  winter  activities  / 
special  events  and  to  draw  resident  and  non-resident  visitors  to  the  local  area. 

The  ski  area  would  consist  of  novice  to  intermediate  runs,  a  double-chair  lift,  a  T-Bar, 
a  rope  tow,  a  5,000  square  foot  lodge  (with  power,  water  and  sewage  services),  road 
access  and  a  parking  area  that  could  accommodate  up  to  280  vehicles  (about  2.6 

acres). 

Parking  capacity  at  2.7  people  per  vehicle  represents  about  750  people  at  the  ski  area 
at  one  time.  The  suggested  lift  facilities  would  have  a  realistic  capacity  of  about  1,000 
people  per  hour,  so  the  lodge  and  parking  facility  would  enable  a  doubling  of  capacity 
assuming  each  skier  would  average  just  under  three  runs  per  hour. 

Constructions  costs  for  the  ski  area  would  vary  considerably  depending  upon  how  it  is 
carried  out.  A  preliminary,  rounded  estimate  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  equipment 
needed  for  the  development  described  is  $1,000,000.  If  all  work  was  to  be  done  by 
contract,  it  is  estimated  that  the  full  cost  would  be  about  $3,000,000. 

Operating  costs  would  similarly  vary  depending  upon  the  operating  option  chosen. 
This  could  range  from  about  $100,000  per  year  utilizing  mostly  volunteer  labour,  to 
about  $300,000  per  year  for  a  private  operator. 

Based  on  the  above  capital  cost,  it  is  estimated  that  a  net  annual  positive  cash  flow  of 
approximately  $403,000  would  be  needed  to  achieve  a  return  on  investment  of  15 
percent.  Therefore,  the  total  revenues  required  (assuming  operating  costs  of 
$300,000)  would  be  $703,000.  If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  20/80  is  assumed,  revenue 
would  have  to  be  $715,000  to  attain  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  Annual  debt 
payments  over  a  15  year  time  period  at  an  interest  rate  of  15  percent  would  be 
$102,610.  Assuming  that  the  revenue  per  skier  would  be  about  $25  yields  a  required 
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visitation  of  28,600  skiers  per  year.  This  translates  into  approximately  220  skiers  per 
day  assuming  a  130  day  season.  This  is  weU  below  the  estimated  capacity  of  750  skiers. 


5,92 


Stage  II 


The  purpose  of  this  stage  of  development  would  be  to  create  a  national/international 
downhill  ski  area  which  would  attract  provincial  and  non-resident  ski  markets.  The 
development  would  include  expanding  intermediate  runs,  developing  expert  runs, 
adding  a  triple-chair  lift,  adding  one  or  two  more  double-chair  lifts,  replacing  the  rope 
tow  with  a  T-bar  and  expanding  the  lodge  and  parking  lot  areas.  On-hill 
accommodation  and  expanded  commercial  services  would  be  established  for  lease  and 
purchase.  The  capacity  would  be  expanded  to  approximately  4,250  skiers  per  day 
which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  Marmot  Basin's  capacity. 

Construction  costs  would  likely  range  from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  for  this 
expansion.  Operating  costs  would  likely  range  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  per  year. 
Assuming  the  high  numbers  for  both  capital  and  operating  costs,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
positive  cash  flow  of  $1,343,000  would  be  required  to  achieve  a  15  percent  return  on 
investment.  Therefore,  annual  revenues  of  $2,843,000  would  be  needed  to  attain  this 
cash  flow.  If  a  debt/equity  ratio  of  20/80  is  assumed,  revenue  would  have  to  be 
$2,883,000  to  achieve  a  15  percent  return  on  equity.  The  annual  debt  payments  would 
be  $342,034.  Assuming  the  average  revenue  per  skier  would  be  $30  per  day,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  ski  hiU  would  need  740  skiers  per  day  over  a  130  day  season  to 
make  it  a  viable  operation. 


It  is  important  to  summarize  the  limitations  of  the  above  analyses.  The  cost  estirnates 
are  fairly  rough  and  they  are  based  on  generic  models.  The  actual  capital  and 
operating  costs  for  site  specific  developments  could  vary  greatly  from  those  stated  in 
this  report  due  to  many  factors.  The  estimated  revenues  for  financial  viability  have 
been  provided  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  revenues  and  visitation  required 
but  in  no  way  do  they  attempt  to  predict  what  actually  will  happen. 
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SUMMARY 
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6.0 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 


6.1  APPROACH  TO  ASSESSING  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

The  communities  of  northern  Alberta  stand  to  benefit  significantly  from  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  various  opportunities  outUned  in  this  report.  These 
benefits  wiQ  accrue  to  the  business  community  which  will  have  an  increased 
opportunity  to  market  their  goods  and  services  to  a  new  client  base,  and  also  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  through  the  potential  for  increased  commercial  and  residential 
development  resulting  from  the  increased  local  demand  for  services. 

The  merit  of  measuring  the  potential  economic  impact  accrued  to  northern  Alberta  is 
two  fold: 

i)  to  appreciate  the  total  economic  impact  of  tourism  through  the  many 
opportunities  and  scenarios  discussed  herein; 

ii)  to  help  compare  the  benefits  of  commercial  recreation  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  expected  that  the  allocation  of  government  resources,  priorities  and  programs  wiU 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  commercial  recreation/tourism  development  in 
the  north.  Furthermore,  private  sector  and  municipal  initiatives  should  also  represent 
an  appreciation  for  where  the  economic  benefits  will  be  accrued. 

Several  important  considerations  have  been  incorporated  in  the  methodology  used  to 
estimate  the  economic  impact  of  the  commercial  opportunities  on  northern  Alberta. 
These  are  briefly  described  below. 

6.1.1  Direct,  Indirect  and  Induced  Impacts 

The  economic  impacts  estimated  in  the  analysis  include  both  the  direct  expenditures 
and  employment  of  all  the  models  and  the  anticipated  related  development,  as  well  as 
the  indirect  and  induced  economic  impacts.  Indirect  impacts  refer  to  the  downstream 
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expenditure  and  employment  impacts  associated  with  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  other  inputs  to  production.  Induced  impacts  result  from  the  income  generated  by 
the  expenditure  of  additional  income  generated  on  other  goods  and  services  within  the 
economy.  The  indirect  and  induced  impacts  have  been  estimated  using  multipliers 
from  "Economic  Multipliers  for  Alberta  Industries  and  Commodities",  produced  and 
published  by  the  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  regional  multipliers  from  other 
studies  which  contain  their  own  estimates.  (Sample  studies  are  discussed  in  this 
section). 

6.12  Construction,  Operation  and  Tourism  Impacts 

The  economic  impact  on  the  local  area  will  be  generated  by  three  major  factors:  the 
construction  of  the  facilities;  the  operation  of  the  facilities;  and,  the  incremental 
tourism  impacts  (i.e.  tourist  expenditures  outside  the  facility  related  to  additional 
visits  to  the  study  area  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  facilities)  on  the  local 
economy.  A  portion  of  the  tourism  impacts  is  reflected  in  the  service  corridors  and 
retail  opportunities  discussed  in  the  previous  sections. 

6.13  Measures  of  Impact 

The  economic  impact  of  the  proposed  opportunities  have  been  estimated  utilizing 
three  measures.  These  are  defined  as  follows: 

o  Value  Added  (Gross  Domestic  Product  at  Factor  Cost):  a  measure  of  the 
value  each  activity  adds  to  the  economy  in  terms  of  labour  income  and 
corporate  profits. 

o  Household  Income:  the  sum  of  wages,  salaries  and  supplementary  labour 
income,  military  pay  and  allowances,  net  income  of  unincorporated  businesses, 
interest,  dividends  and  miscellaneous  investment  income,  and  transfer 
payments  to  persons. 

o        Employment:  the  number  of  person-years  generated  by  the  project. 
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6.1.4  Multipliers 


As  outlined  above,  economic  impact  have  been  estimated  using  three  different 
measures.  These  impacts  have  been  calculated  using  absolute  multipliers  which,  for  a 
given  change  in  expenditures,  provide  the  direct,  indirect  and  induced  provincial 
impact  for  the  three  different  measures:  household  income,  GDP  and  employment. 

The  multipliers  generated  by  the  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  have  not  been  adjusted 
for  price  changes  since  1979.  The  absolute  multipliers  for  household  income  and  GDP 
are  not  significantly  affected  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  price  changes  for 
these  factors  parallel  those  for  expenditures.  However,  adjustments  for  price  changes 
have  to  be  made  before  employing  the  absolute  employment  multipliers.  The 
employment  multipliers  shown  below  represent  one  person-year  for  every  $10,000  of 
expenditures  expressed  in  1979  dollars. 

Regional  Multipliers 

Estimation  of  appropriate  regional  multipliers  is  very  difficult  because  of  lack  of 
information  about  the  structure  and  workings  of  regional  economies  in  Alberta, 
However,  by  examining  multiplier  information  for  the  provincial  economy  in  light  of 
various  regional  studies,  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  local  and  regional  impacts 
resulting  from  commercial  recreation  opportunities  in  northern  Alberta  can  be 
provided. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  total  multipliers  provided  by  Alberta  Bureau  of 
Statistics  are  comprised  of  two  parts: 

o  Direct  impacts  represent  the  proportion  of  total  spending  that  goes  directly  to 
wages,  salaries  and  profits.  As  summarized  in  Table  6.1,  these  direct  impacts 
would  account  for  about  31  cents  for  every  dollar  spent  on  construction  and  42 
cents  per  dollar  spent  on  food  and  accommodation;  and. 
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o  Indirect  and  induced  impacts  result  when  the  new  labour  income  (direct 
impacts)  are  used  to  purchase  other  goods  and  services  within  the  local 
economy.  For  the  provincial  economy,  these  spin-offs  can  be  quite  large.  For 
the  construction  industry,  each  dollar  in  direct  project  employment  generates 
an  additional  $1.05  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  while  each  dollar  of  direct 
income  in  the  food  and  accommodation  industry  generates  an  additional  $0.77 
in  the  economy. 


TABLE  6.1 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  AND  RATIO  MULTIPLIERS  FOR  ALBERTA,  1979 


Direct  Ratio  Total 

Impact                Multiplier  Multiplier 

Construction  Industry: 

Household  Income                    .3105  2.048  0.636 

G.D.P.                                     .3666  2.485  0.911 

Employment                             .1360  2.390  0.325 

Gross  Output                            1.000  2.680  2.680 

Accommodation  &  Food  Services: 

Household  Income                     .4179  1.773  0.741 

G.D.P.                                    .5434  2.026  1.101 

Employment                             .4904  1.407  0.690 

Gross  Output                           1.000  2.888  2.888 


To  estimate  regional  and  local  multipliers,  only  the  size  of  the  indirect  and  induced 
impacts  need  be  considered.  The  direct  impact  (labour/profit  component)  of  total 
project  spending  in  the  construction  and  food  and  accommodation  industries  is  not 
Likely  to  change.  However,  the  indirect  and  induced  impacts  will  tend  to  be  much 
smaller  to  reflect  the  fact  that  regions  and  local  areas  are  less  capable  of  providing  all 
the  goods  and  services  required  by  the  local  population  and  the  resulting  leakages  into 
other  regions  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  multipher  effect. 

In  Alberta  there  have  been  very  few  studies  which  have  actually  attempted  to  measure 
or  estimate  regional  income  multipliers.  Some  examples  of  these  are  identified  below: 
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o  For  Oldman  River  Dam,  Anderson  (1977)  estimated  regional  income 
multipliers  for  the  agricultural  industry  (ranging  from  1.35  to  1.75)  that  were 
equivalent  to  77  percent  of  the  corresponding  provincial  multipliers; 

o  In  1976,  Acres  Consulting  Services  completed  a  study  of  the  economic  impacts 
associated  with  the  Dunvegan  Dam  on  the  Peace  River  and  employed  a 
regional  income  multiplier  of  1.42,  based  on  the  results  of  an  economic  base 
study  undertaken  for  the  regional  planning  commission; 

o  An  assessment  of  the  economic  impacts  of  developing  the  Mercoal  coal  mine 
near  Robb  was  done  in  1981  and  used  a  regional  income  multiplier  of  1.3 
which  was  derived  for  the  Hinton  region  by  Strong  Hall  and  Associates  Ltd.; 

o  A  study  of  the  impacts  of  creating  interprovincial  parks  between  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  employed  a  regional  income  multiplier  of  1.4;  and, 

o  As  part  of  a  1990  study  of  a  proposed  coal  mine  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass,  the 
regional  income  multiplier  was  estimated  to  be  only  1.14. 

In  general,  the  smaller  the  local  region  in  terms  of  population,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
size  of  the  multiplier  effect.  Thus,  regional  multipliers  on  the  order  of  about  1.4  tend 
to  be  appropriate  for  larger  regions  (for  example,  the  multiplier  estimated  for  the 
Oldman  River  Dam  considered  a  region  which  consisted  of  179,000  people  or  nine 
percent  of  the  provincial  population)  whUe  a  smaller  multiplier  of  only  1.1  is 
appropriate  for  local  areas  (the  Crowsnest  Pass  area  has  a  population  of  only  6,700 
people). 

Consequently,  for  this  study,  we  used  a  regional  income  multiplier  of  1.4  for  the 
northern  Alberta  region  and  1.1  for  the  local  areas.  These  multipliers  are  consistent 
with  the  multipliers  used  in  the  studies  referenced  above,  although  somewhat  on  the 
low  side.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  for  the  referenced  studies,  the  multipliers  were 
calculated  for  projects  that  were  consistent  with  the  general  industrial  base  of  the 
region  (agriculture  in  southern  Alberta;  a  coal  mine  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass).  In 
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contrast,  there  is  limited  tourism  development  in  northern  Alberta  and  so  the 
infrastructure  required  to  support  new  development  is  probably  not  yet  in  place.  Thus, 
smaller  multipliers  are  in  order. 

To  estimate  the  total  multipliers,  we  substituted  the  proposed  regional  and  local 
income  multipliers  for  the  corresponding  provincial  data  in  Table  1  and  multiplied  by 
the  direct  impact  portion.  For  employment  and  GDP  multipliers,  we  prorated  the 
provincial  multipliers  shown  in  Table  1  by  the  ratio  of  regional  to  provincial  income 
multipliers.  The  regional  and  local  multipliers  are  presented  in  Table  6.2 


TABLE  6^ 

REGIONAL  AND  LOCAL  TOTAL  MULTIPLIERS  FOR  NORTHERN  ALBERTA 
COMMERCIAL  RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES  STUDY 


Regional  Local 

Multiplier  Multiplier 

Construction  Industry: 

Household  Income  0.44  034 

G.D.P,  0.62  0.49 

Employment  0.22  0.17 

Accommodation  &  Food  Services: 

Household  Income  0.59  0.46 

G.D.P.  0.87  0.68 

Employment  0.55  0.43 


62  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  OF  GENERIC  MODELS 

The  provincial,  northern  Alberta  and  local  (zone)  economic  impacts  of  each  of  the 
generic  models  is  summarized  in  Tables  6.3,  6.4  and  6.5,  respectively.  The  models  are 
identified  in  the  tables  by  the  numbers  they  have  been  listed  by  below.  All  the  cost  and 
impact  numbers  are  in  thousands  of  1990  doUars  except  for  the  employment  impacts 
which  are  in  person-years. 
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TABLE  6.3  -  SUMMARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  BY  MODEL 


1  2 

Construction  Costs  523  988 

Operating  Costs  227  246 

Visitation  1,995  3,240 

Construction  Impacts: 

Household  Income  333  628 

GDP  476  900 

Employment  10  18 

Operating  Impacts: 

Household  Income  168  182 

GDP  250  271 

Employment  9  10 

Tourism  Impacts: 

Household  Income  4  3 

GDP  6  5 

Employment  0  0 

Total  Impacts: 

Household  Income  2,916  3,413 

GDP  4,314  5,038 

Employment  147  166 

Tax  Benefit: 

Federal  699  816 

Provincial  367  428 

Municipal  129  151 

Total  1,195  1,395 


MODEL 
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22 
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0 
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30 
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46,591 
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59 
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3,845 

1,516 

2,077 
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18,948 

7,548 

1,090 
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297 

9,942 

3,960 

385 

56 

105 

3,509 

1,398 

3,552 

514 

969 

32,399 

12,906 

ALL  COST  AND  IMPACTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  1990  DOLLARS  (EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  IN  MAN-YEARS) 


TABLE  6.4  -  SUMMARY  OF  NORTHERN  ALBERTA  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  BY  MODEL 


1  2 

Construction  Costs  523  988 

Operating  Costs  227  246 

Visitation  1,995  3,240 

Construction  Impacts: 

Household  Income  230  435 

GDP  324  613 

Employment  7  12 

Operating  Impacts: 

Household  Income  134  145 

GDP  197  214 

Employment  7  8 

Tourism  Impacts: 

Household  Income  13  19 

GDP  19  28 

Employment  1  1 

Total  Impacts: 

Household  Income  2,430  2,893 

GDP  3,568  4,237 

Employment  124  143 
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89 

3,391 

2,284 

ALL  COST  AND  IMPACTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  1990  DOLLARS  (EMPLOYMENT 
IMPACT  IN  MAN-YEARS) 


TABLE  6.5  -  SUMMARY  OF  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  BY  MODEL 


1  2 

Construction  Costs  523  988 

Operating  Costs  227  246 

Visitation  1,995  3,240 

Construction  Impacts: 

Household  Income  178  336 

GDP  256  484 

Employment  5  10 

Operating  Impacts: 

Household  Income  104  113 

GDP  154  167 

Employment  6  6 

Tourism  Impacts: 

Household  Income  12  21 

GDP  18  31 

Employment  1  1 

Total  Impacts: 

Household  Income  1,930  2,346 

GDP  2,846  3,456 

Employment  99  117 


MODEL 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3,540 

530 

1,600 

23,900 

10,000 

561 

80 

120 

5,500 

1.500 

20,220 

5,330 

6,000 

73,300 

95,000 

1,204 

180 

544 

8,126 

3,400 

1,735 

260 

784 

11,711 

4.900 

34 

5 

16 

232 

97 

258 

37 

55 

2,530 

690 

381 

54 

82 

3.740 

1,020 

14 

2 

3 

135 

37 

93 

15 

17 

607 

1,770 

137 

22 

24 

897 

2,616 

5 

1 

1 

32 

95 

6,470 

953 

1,620 

55,180 

40.298 

9,519 

1,402 

2,375 

81,269 

59,445 

316 

46 

73 

2,746 

2,068 

ALL  COST  AND  IMPACTS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  1990  DOLLARS  (EMPLOYMENT 
IMPACT  IN  MAN-YEARS) 


The  construction  impacts  represent  the  total  impacts  over  the  entire  construction 
period  while  operating  and  tourism  impacts  are  annual  impacts.  The  three  impacts 
have  been  combined  into  total  impacts  by  summing  the  operating  and  tourism  impacts 
over  15  year  period. 

The  tax  impacts  are  included  in  the  provincial  table  and  have  been  calculated  as  a 
portion  of  the  total  GDP  impact  using  percentages  obtained  from  the  Alberta  Bureau 
of  Statistics  publication  "Alberta  Economic  Accounts". 

The  multipliers  specified  above  have  been  applied  to  the  construction  and  operating 
expenditures  consistently  for  all  the  different  models  to  determine  the  construction 
and  operation  impacts.  The  tourism  impacts  arise  from  the  incremental  tourist 
expenditures  and  are  exclusive  of  the  tourist  expenditures  within  the  facility  itself  since 
this  impact  is  accounted  for  by  the  operations  impact. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  true  tourism  impact  of  a  facility  arises  from 
incremental  tourism  expenditures.  Incremental  tourism  refers  to  the  additional 
tourists  that  visit  an  area  because  of  the  facility  and  not  the  total  number  of  tourists 
that  visit  the  facility.  In  addition,  these  incremental  tourists  must  come  from  outside 
the  impact  area  to  have  a  true  impact.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  percentage  of 
visitors  that  would  be  incremental  tourists  has  been  estimated  for  each  of  the  generic 
models  and  a  breakdown  of  the  origin  of  these  tourists  has  been  approximated.  The 
average  daily  expenditures  these  tourists  would  spend  outside  of  the  facilities  has  also 
been  estimated.  These  daily  expenditures  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  the 
Canada  Travel  Survey  and  include  expenditures  on  retail,  accommodation,  food  and 
transportation. 

62.1  Fly-In  Fishing/Hunting  Lodge  (1) 

The  percentage  of  incremental  tourists  for  this  type  of  facility  would  be  very  high.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  about  90  percent  of  the  visitors  to  this  lodge  would  not  have 
visited  the  opportunity  zone  if  the  lodge  was  not  there.  Also  it  is  expected  that  20 
percent  of  the  visitors  will  come  from  outside  the  province  and  80  percent  will  come 
from  outside  northern  Alberta. 


IMC  6.7 


The  visitors  to  the  lodge  would  spend  their  entire  time  at  the  facility  and  the  only 
outside  expenditures  would  be  when  the  tourists  are  travelling  to  and  from  the  lodge. 
These  would  include  transportation,  food,  accommodation  and  some  retail.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  visitor  will  stay  an  average  of  3  to  5  days  at  the  lodge  and  therefore 
the  average  tourist  expenditures  outside  the  facility  is  approximately  $15  per  visitor- 
night. 


The  percentage  of  tourists  that  are  incremental  for  this  type  of  facility  will  be  less  than 
for  the  fly-in  fishing/hunting  lodge  because  this  is  less  expensive  and  specialized  and 
more  easily  accessible.  It  has  been  estimated  at  approximately  70  percent.  It  is 
expected  that  10  and  70  percent  of  the  visitors  will  be  out-of-province  and  from 
outside  northern  Alberta,  respectively. 

Like  the  fly-in  fishing  lodge,  the  majority  of  the  visitor  expenditures  will  be  within  the 
facility.  However,  since  this  lodge  would  be  accessed  by  car,  it  is  Ukely  that  the  visitors 
may  spend  more  time  in  the  surrounding  area.  The  average  expenditure  per  visitor- 
night  has  therefore  been  estimated  at  $20. 


It  is  expected  that  this  type  of  development  would  attract  a  fewer  percentage  of 
incremental  tourists  than  the  previous  two  more  specialized  facilities.  We  have 
estimated  the  proportion  of  visitors  that  would  be  incremental  tourists  to  the  area  at 
approximately  50  percent.  10  percent  of  the  visitors  should  come  from  outside  Alberta 
and  70  percent  should  come  from  outside  northern  Alberta. 

The  expenditures  outside  the  facility  for  this  model  is  expected  to  be  approximately 
$20  per  visitor  night. 
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Lodge/Cabin  Development  (2) 


6^3 


Tourist  Hotel/Inn  (3) 
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Upgraded  Campground  (4)  and  R.V.  Campground  (5) 


Both  these  two  facilities  will  attract  the  smallest  percentage  of  incremental  tourists. 
This  number  has  been  estimated  at  about  30  percent.  The  percent  of  out-of  province 
visitors  is  expected  to  be  10  percent  and  the  portion  of  visitors  from  outside  northern 
Alberta  is  estimated  to  be  70  percent.  The  average  outside  expenditures  per  visitor 
night  is  estimated  to  be  $20.  In  the  previous  section,  visitations  required  to  cover  the 
operating  costs  of  the  campground  were  calculated.  These  are  the  visitations  used  to 
estimate  the  tourism  impacts  of  the  campgrounds.  For  the  RV  campground,  the  larger 
capital  cost  of  $1.6  million  was  used  to  estimate  the  construction  impact. 


Due  to  their  size  and  quality,  the  generators  would  attract  a  large  number  of  tourists 
to  their  zones  and  to  northern  Alberta.  It  is  expected  that  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  visitors  to  the  facilities  will  be  incremental  tourists.  Twenty  percent  of  these  will 
come  from  outside  Alberta  and  80  percent  wiU  come  from  outside  northern  Alberta. 

For  the  water  generator,  it  is  expected  that  about  $20  per  visitor-night  will  be  spent  by 
tourists  outside  the  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  $45 
per  visitor-day  will  be  spent  tourists  outside  the  mountain  generator  because  many  of 
them  will  be  paying  for  food  and  accommodation  offsite.  Stage  II  of  the  mountain 
generator  was  used  to  estimate  the  impacts. 


In  order  to  assess  how  the  overall  economic  impact  of  the  many  opportunities  could 
accrue  to  northern  Alberta,  a  series  of  scenarios  was  developed  to  reflect  a  low, 
medium  and  high  range  of  possibilities.  The  37  opportunities  (service  corridors  were 
not  included)  were  also  presented  with  the  assumption  that  all  development  will  likely 
occur  over  a  15  to  20  year  time  frame.  Therefore,  the  scenarios  also  depict 
accumulated  projects  in  approximately  five  year  intervals,  i.e.  1-5,  5-10,  10-15  and  15- 
20.  (See  Table  6.6). 
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Water  (6)  and  Mountain  (7)  Generators 
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SCENARIO  FORECAST 
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The  method  of  choosing  the  opportunities  on  an  incremental  basis  was  to  use  the  table 
on  page  4.20  that  indicated  a  range  of  priorities  based  on  a  set  of  9  criteria.  The 
assumption  was  made  that  those  with  the  higher  priority  ratings  would  begin  to  occur 
sooner  than  those  with  a  lower  rating.  Furthermore,  the  opportunities  within  each 
rating  category  (ie.  39-40,  36-48,  etc.)  were  strategically  chosen  with  respect  to 
linkages,  timing,  etc.  For  example,  a  campground  may  not  proceed  in  an  area  until  a 
generator  is  in  place.  It  is  also  assumed  that  in  some  areas  certain  opportunities  can 
stand  on  their  own,  e.g.  a  lodge,  and  therefore  will  not  require  a  generator  to  proceed 
it.  Extending  the  time  frame  much  past  the  15  to  20  years  would  make  forecasts 
unrealistic. 

Some  of  the  many  factors  that  could  influence  whether  a  low,  medium  or  high  range  is 
used  to  project  impacts  are: 

interest  rates 
investment  climate 
general  economy 

local  economic/industrial  development  initiatives 
government  funding  programs 

government  intervention  and  diversification  plans  (i.e.  greater  emphasis  on 
tourism) 

recreational  trends 

Tables  6.7,  6.8  and  6.9  outline  the  economic  impacts  on  northern  Alberta  and  Alberta 
for  the  low,  medium  and  high  scenarios  respectively.  The  construction,  operating  and 
tourism  impacts  for  four  time  periods  (1  to  5  years,  6  to  10  years,  11  to  15  years  and  16 
to  20  years)  are  estimated  along  with  the  cumulative  impact  over  20  years.  In 
addition,  we  have  estimated  the  annual  economic  impact  that  wlQ  occur  beyond  the 
20th  year.  These  include  the  operating  and  tourism  impacts. 

Table  6.10  summarizes  the  household  income  and  employment  impacts  on  northern 
Alberta  and  Alberta  for  the  three  scenarios.  The  annual  employment  impact  after  20 
years  for  the  high  case  scenario  is  estimated  to  be  1,630  and  1,720  jobs  for  northern 
Alberta  and  Alberta,  respectively.  Based  on  1986  Census  of  Canada  data,  the  total 
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work  force  in  the  NADC  area  (northern  Alberta)  was  121,655  of  which  12,675  were 
unemployed.  Therefore,  the  estimated  1,630  jobs  generated  by  tourism  development 
would  represent  1.3  percent  of  the  1986  work  force  in  northern  Alberta  and  12.9 
percent  of  the  number  of  unemployed. 

The  tourism  impacts  for  northern  Alberta  are  greater  than  the  provincial  impacts. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  much  of  the  tourism  impacts  realized  in  northern  Alberta 
will  result  from  visitors  who  live  in  Central  and  Southern  Alberta.  The  expenditures  of 
these  visitors  represent  a  tourism  impact  for  northern  Alberta  but  not  for  the  province 
as  a  whole  since  it  has  been  assumed  that  these  tourists  would  have  spent  their  money 
in  other  parts  of  Alberta  if  they  had  not  visited  northern  Alberta. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  infrastructure  costs  because  they  are  site  specific  and  this 
analysis  has  not  proceeded  to  that  level  of  detail.  In  Table  6.11,  relative  infrastructure 
costs  by  opportunity  have  been  assessed  by  classifying  the  costs  as  very  high,  high, 
medium  and  low. 
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TABLE  6.11 


RELATIVE  INFRASTRUCTURE  COSTS 
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DEVELOPMENT 


7.1  INTRODUCTION 

Most  people  who  seek  tourism  and/or  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  consciously  or 
subconsciously  integrate  environmental  factors  into  their  choice  of  a  particular 
destination  (Wight  1988).  Such  features  may  include  flora  and  fauna,  climate, 
landscapes,  wilderness  values,  cultural  values  and/or  low  pollution  levels.  In  addition, 
an  unprecedented  environmental  awareness  is  taking  place  worldwide,  and  the 
environment  has  gone  straight  to  the  top  of  international  and  national  political 
agendas  (Elkington  and  Burke  1989). 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in  the  next  decade  environmental 
considerations  will  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  nature  of  tourism  and 
commercial  recreation  developments. 

The  intent  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  to  objectively  integrate  environmental 
considerations  into  the  analysis  of  commercial  recreation  opportunities  in  northern 
Alberta.  This  has  been  done  in  three  steps,  as  follows: 

1.  A  broad  overview  of  environmental  conditions  in  each  forest  region  was 
conducted.  The  intent  of  this  review  was  to  characterize  each  region  with 
respect  to  ecological  conditions,  current  development  pressures,  and 
existing/proposed  ecological  protection  areas  in  a  provincial  context. 

2.  Each  of  the  commercial  recreation  facility  types  determined  in  Section  4  was 
evaluated  with  respect  to  its  potential  environmental  impacts,  and  nature 
interpretation  potentials.  This  assessment  was  done  at  a  generic  rather  than 
site-specific  level. 
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3.  Upon  selection  of  commercial  recreation  opportunity  areas  (Section  4),  each 
area  was  assessed  with  respect  to  specific  environmental  impacts  and 
environmental  education  opportunities  (e.g.)  proximity  to  trumpeter  swan 
breeding  areas  has  both  potential  environmental  impact  costs  and 
environmental  education  benefits. 

The  following  guiding  principles  and  philosophies  were  applied  to  this  assessment: 

1.  That,  given  proper  enviro-economic  planning,  natural  resource  conservation 
and  commercial  recreation  development  can  in  most  cases  be  compatible  and 
mutually  reinforcing  activities. 

2.  That,  the  guiding  principle  of  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  (lUCN  1980), 
sustainable  development,  can  and  should  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
commercial  recreation  opportunities  in  northern  Alberta. 

3.  That,  commercial  recreation  opportunities  in  northern  Alberta  should  meet 
the  six  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Conservation  Strategy  (ECA  1986).  These  are 
as  follows: 

maintenance  of  essential  ecological  processes; 
prevention  of  genetic  diversity; 
sustainable  use  of  species  and  ecosystems; 

development  of  diverse  opportunities  for  use  of  natural  resources; 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  quality  of  Ufe;  and, 
development  of  a  long-term  sustainable  economy. 

4.  That,  large-scale  integration  of  tourism  and  commercial  recreation 
opportunities  should  not  compromise  efforts  to  protect  12%  of  Canada's 
natural  regions  by  the  Year  2000  (WCED  1987;  Hackman  1990). 
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5.  That,  environmental  education  activities  in  conjunction  with  commercial 
recreation  developments  can  be  treated  as  an  environmental  benefit  that  can 
to  some  extent  offset  environmental  impacts  at  a  given  location;  as  long  as 
ecosystem  values  in  the  larger  regional  context  are  not  compromised  by  the 
development. 

6.  That,  impacts  on  certain  natural  resources  (e.g.  fish  and  wildlife)  from 
commercial  recreation  developments  should  not  be  considered  in  isolation 
from  those  of  other  land  uses  in  the  same  vicinity. 

METHODS 

Environmental  Overviews 

Each  forest  region  was  discussed  with  respect  to  recurring  distinctive  landscape 
patterns  of  vegetation,  soils,  landform  and  wildlife,  using  Natural  Regions  of  Alberta 
as  a  planning  framework  (Cottonwood  Consultants  1983).  Also  incorporated  was  a 
tabulation  of  the  number  of  existing  ecological  reserves,  natural  areas,  federal  bird 
sanctuaries,  wildlife  and  bird  sanctuaries  and  proposed  ecological  reserves  (WWF 
1989)  by  forest  region. 

Generic  Impact  Assessment 

Literature  was  collected  and  reviewed  regarding  the  impacts  of  recreational 
development  on  fish,  wildlife  and  vegetation  resources.  Using  this  review,  and  Beak's 
knowledge  of  environmental  conditions  and  issues  in  northern  Alberta,  subjective 
ratings  of  the  level  of  impact  of  each  of  7  types  of  commercial  recreational  facilities  on 
fisheries,  wildlife  and  vegetation  resources  were  assigned.  These  ratings  were 
provided  according  to  several  categories  of  impact  (e.g.  access  proliferation  versus 
habitat  loss)  for  each  type  of  facility.  Ratings  were  supported  by  written  discussion  for 
each  resource  type. 
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Specific  Impact  Identification 


Once  commercial  recreation  opportunity  areas  were  selected,  each  of  these  areas  was 
reviewed  with  respect  to  environmental  concerns  specific  to  that  region  or  locale.  This 
was  done  through  communication  with  local  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  offices,  review 
of  pertinent  environmental  reports  and  resource  maps,  and  reference  to  Beak's  past 
professional  involvement  in  these  areas.  The  intent  of  this  exercise  was  primarily  to 
identify  major  constraints  to  commercial  recreation  development  vis-a-vis  the  current 
ecological  conditions  in  the  area. 


12A  Recommendations 


A  series  of  recommendations  was  presented  for  mitigating  the  potential 
environmental  effects  of  each  generic  facility  type.  This  section  also  includes 
recommendations  for  integrating  ecological  themes  into  recreational  developments 
that  could  yield  a  net  positive  effect  on  fisheries,  wildlife  and  vegetation  resources 
through  environmental  education. 


73  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

73.1  Environmental  Overviews 


The  following  review  is  based  largely  on  work  conducted  by  Cottonwood  Consultants 
Ltd.  (1983)  for  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks.  The  title  of  the  report  is  "A  biophysical 
systems  overview  for  ecological  reserves  planning  in  Alberta". 
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7.3.1.1        Peace  River  Parkland 


Landscape 

Broad,  gentle  undulating  plains,  with  scattered  minor  uplands  and  deeply 
incised,  steep  sided  river  valleys. 

Intermittent  small  streams  and  numerous  small  lakes,  ponds  and  sloughs. 
Climate 

Mean  annual  precipitation  from  35  -  44  cm. 
Mean  May  to  September  precipitation  of  30  cm. 

Mean  May  to  September  temperature  of  13°  and  frost-free  period  of  95  days. 
Vegetation 

Aspen  and  white  spruce  forests  are  dominant,  with  lesser  amounts  of  balsam 
poplar. 

Grasslands  are  common  and  are  dominated  by  wheatgrass,  needlegrass, 
bluegrass  and  sedge.  A  diverse  range  of  grassland  types  occur  on  different  site 
conditions. 

WUdlife 

Similar  to  boreal  mixedwood  wildlife. 

Trumpeter  Swan  is  a  significant  species  that  nests  in  ponds  and  wetlands  of  this 
section. 

Common  fish  species  are  Flathead  Chub,  Lake  Chub,  Longnose  Dace,  and 
Longnose  Sucker. 
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Significant  Features 

Kleskun  Hill  area  has  important  grasslands  and  some  badland  vegetation. 
Saskatoon  Island  Provincial  Park  has  excellent  examples  of  upland  tall 
saskatoon  shrubbery  and  lush  grassland. 

Silver  Valley  area  has  a  large  tract  of  ungrazed,  undisposed  Crown  Land 
(woodlands,  shrubland  and  slope  grassland  communities). 

7.3.1.2        Main  Foothills 

Landscape 

Considerable  topographic  variation,  outcrops  of  non-marine  sandstone  and 
marine  shale. 

Surficial  deposits  frequently  consist  of  morainal  veneer  or  blanket  over 
bedrock  and  residuum,  with  extensive  organic  deposits  in  valley  and 
depressions. 

Areas  of  outwash  occur  along  the  major  stream  valleys  and  colluvium  and 
residuum  are  prevalent  along  the  steeper  slopes. 

Soils  of  the  uplands  are  predominantly  Luvisols  and  Brunisols.  Soils  in  the 
depressions  are  commonly  Fibrisols.  Regosols  occurs  along  stream  valleys  and 
on  residuum  and  colluvium  on  the  steeper  slopes. 

Climate 

Mean  annual  precipitation  in  the  Main  Foothills  ranges  from  44  to  74  cm.  The 
mean  May  to  September  temperature  averages  about  10  -  11°C. 

Vegetation 

Fifteen  forest  plant  associations  have  been  described  by  Cottonwood  (1983) 

showing  a  transition  from  Boreal  Forest  to  Subalpine  types. 

Dry  forest  sites  are  characterized  by  lodgepole  pine,  bearberry  and  juniper. 
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Large  parts  of  mixed  forests  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  section,  but  in  the 
western  high  foothills  lodgepole  pine  predominates  with  some  aspen. 
Most  upland  stands  of  black  spruce  are  prevalent  in  the  central  and  northern 
areas  and  are  quite  rare  in  the  south.  The  understory  is  comprised  of  various 
mixtures  of  low  shrubs,  forbs  and  mosses. 

Low  elevation  Foothills  are  characterized  by  co-dominant  aspen,  balsam 
poplar  and  lodgepole  pine. 

Moist  sites  are  typified  by  low  black  spruce-shrub-moist  herb-bog  moss  forests. 
Wet  sites  also  include  tamarack,  sedge-bog  moss  fen  and  swamp  vegetation. 
Lakes  are  intermittent  throughout  the  region  and  range  from  eutrophic  lakes 
to  dystrophic  "bog"  types. 

Wildlife 

Mammal  and  bird  species  found  in  the  Foothills  are  wide-ranging  and  for 
those  species  which  have  Rocky  Mountain  and  Boreal  Forest  subspecies,  the 
Boreal  Forest  subspecies  are  found  in  the  Foothills. 

Wildlife  communities  are  most  diverse  in  localized  areas  of  deciduous  woods 
at  lower  elevations. 

Most  productive  deciduous  and  mixed  woods  are  found  in  river  valleys  and  at 
the  margins  of  ponds. 

Naturally  occurring  fish  include  Rocky  Mountain  Whitefish,  Bull  Trout,  species 
typical  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  Arctic  Grayling,  Burbot  and  White 
Sucker. 

Significant  Features 

Tufa  deposits,  salts  and  mineral  springs,  spring  seepage  vegetation,  marl  areas 
and  major  patterned  fen  complexes. 

Rare  vegetation  near  spring  seepage  areas  such  as  the  great  spurred  violet, 
devil's  club,  western  mountain  ash,  trefoil  false  metrewort. 
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7.3.1.3        Northern  Outliers  Foothills 


Landscape 

Characterized  by  flat-topped  erosion  remnants  with  dissected  flanks.  Hills  rise 

300  -  600  metres  above  the  surrounding  lowlands.  Includes  Swan  Hills,  Pelican 

Mountain,  Mount  Watt,  and  Buffalo  Head  Hills. 

Bedrock  outcropping  is  rare  as  underlying  bedrock  is  flat-lying. 

Surficial  deposits  of  slightly  calcareous  tills  and  organics.  Glaciofluvial 

deposition  on  lower  flanks  of  hills. 

Colluvium  is  prevalent  in  several  areas  on  saturated  soils  and  steeper  slopes. 
No  major  rivers  or  lakes,  but  numerous  streams  dissect  the  flanks  and  small 
lakes  and  pools  of  open  water  do  the  plateau. 

Principal  soils  are  Luvisols  and  Brunisols,  with  Fibrisols  occurring  in  the 
depressions  with  minor  occurrence  of  Gleysols. 

Climate 

Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  55  -  90  cm.  The  mean  May  to 
September  precipitation  ranges  from  37  -  50  cm. 

Mean  May  to  September  temperature  averages  about  9  -  11°C.  The  freeze 
free  period  averages  80  days. 

Vegetation 

Zone  of  transition  between  Boreal  Forest  and  Rocky  Mountain,  similar  to  the 
Main  Foothills  vegetation.  The  higher  elevations  have  a  greater  abundance  of 
Cordilleran  species. 

Slopes  are  transitional  to  Mixed  Wood  with  aspen  prominent  on  the  lower 
slopes;  jack  pine  on  outwash  deposits;  and  jack  pine/lodgepole  pine  hybirds  at 
mid  to  lower  elevations. 
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South  and  west  facing  slopes  are  characterized  by  lodgepole  pine-common 
bearberry-Canada  blueberry-lichen  forests.  More  mesic  sites  are  closed  forests 
of  balsam  fir,  aspen,  white  spruce,  and  lodgepole  pine.   The  understory  is 
characterized  by  Canadian  buffaloberry,  prickly  rose  and  wiQow  species. 
Strong  Cordilleran  floral  element  with  rare  species  increasing  with  elevation. 

WUdlife 

Boreal  Forest  species  with  an  absence  of  Rocky  Mountain  species.  Least 
diversity  in  the  north.  Swan  Hills  are  noteworthy  because  of  the  presence  of 
grizzly  bear,  caribou,  varied  thrust  and  winter  wren. 

Significant  Features 

Special  features  include  the  diversity  of  moist  site  Cordilleran  species  in  the 
Swan  Hills;  the  patterned  fens  of  the  Swan  Hills;  the  mature  balsam  fir  forests 
of  Swan  HUls;  the  tertiary  gravel  deposits  at  the  summit  of  the  Swan  Hills;  and 
a  degraded  palsa  at  Freeman  Lake. 

Several  of  the  disjunct  Swan  Hills  species  have  not  been  recorded  in  any  other 
area  in  Alberta,  the  nearest  other  occurrences  being  in  B.C. 

7.3.1.4        Sub-Arctic  Boreal  Forest 

Landscape 

The  hill  systems  of  the  Sub-arctic  Boreal  Forest  are  a  product  of  erosional 
processes  which  have  worn  away  the  surrounding  sediments  resulting  in  flat 
topped  hills  with  escarpments  dissected  by  smaU  streams.  Elevations  range 
from  460  -  1000  metres. 

This  unit  is  comprised  on  three  uplands:  the  Birch  Mountains,  Cameron  Hills 
and  the  Caribou  Mountains. 
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Two  major  surficial  deposits  are  till  and  organic,  the  latter  predominant  in  this 
section  and  underlain  by  discontinuous  permafrost.  Morainal  and  organic 
deposits  occur  on  the  plateau,  and  there  are  morainal  blankets  over  roUing 
residuum  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills. 

Soils  consist  of  cryic  fibrisols  on  poorly-drained  sites  and  luvisols  on  mesic 
sites. 

Climate 

The  mean  May  to  September  temperature  is  12°C.  The  mean  total  May  to 
September  precipitation  averages  35  cm,  the  lowest  amount  occurring  in  the 
Cameron  Hills.  The  frost-free  period  is  less  than  60  days. 

Vegetation 

Warm,  well-drained  till  sites  are  typified  by  herb  rich,  closed  forests  of  aspen- 
white  spruce-feathermoss;  or  white  spruce-paper  birch-green  alder- 
feathermoss. 

In  most  colder  areas,  drier  tills  are  characterized  by  open  black  spruce- 

lodgepole  pine-common  Labrador  tea-feathermoss. 

Mesic  tills  typically  have  closed  black  spruce-feathermoss  woodlands. 

Peat  develops  on  relatively  well-drained  soils. 

Low,  open  bog  woodlands  are  characterized  by  extensive  stands  of  black 
spruce-Labrador  tea  spp.-reindeer  lichens-peat  mosses. 

Palsas  and  peat  plateaus  are  frequently  found  in  this  section,  with  the  best 
development  in  the  Caribou  Mountains. 

Marshes  are  rare,  being  confined  to  margins  of  small  ponds  and  lakes.  The 
lakes  appear  superficially  dystrophic,  but  climatic  regimes  render  them 
technically  ohgotrophic  because  of  the  lack  of  productivity  and  phytoplankton. 
True  dystrophic  lakes  also  occur  here. 
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Wildlife 


Low  in  wildlife  diversity  relative  to  other  areas  of  the  Boreal  Forest.  Several 
northern  bird  species  breed  in  the  sub-arctic  section  of  the  Boreal  Forest,  and 
some  of  these  do  not  nest  elsewhere  in  Alberta. 

Common  residents  include  gray  jay,  common  raven,  yeUow-rumped  warbler, 
blackpoll  warbler,  dark-eyed  junco,  chipping  sparrow,  red  squirrel,  snowshoe 
hare  and  black  bear.  Caribou  have  been  reported  for  the  Caribou  Mountains 
and  Birch  Mountains. 

Wetland  species  include  the  lesser  yellowlegs,  palm  warbler,  rusty  blackbird, 
Lincoln's  sparrow,  moose,  and  wood  frog.  The  common  loon,  bald  eagle, 
osprey,  spotted  sandpiper,  swamp  sparrow  and  American  Beaver  are  residents 
of  the  numerous  lakes.  The  largest  nesting  concentration  of  bald  eagles  in 
Alberta  is  in  the  Cameron  Hills  around  Bistcho  Lake,  and  there  is  a  nesting 
colony  of  American  white  pelicans  in  the  Birch  mountains. 
Breeding  bird  species  include  the  red-throated  loon,  Arctic  loon,  surf  scoter 
and  northern  phalarope  in  the  Caribou  Mountains;  and  the  tree  sparrow  in  the 
Cameron  Hills. 

The  resident  fish  species  are  lake  whitefish,  northern  pike,  emerald  and 
spottail  shiners,  longnose  and  white  suckers,  burbot,  ninespine  stickleback, 
walleye  and  slimy  sculpin. 

Significant  Features 

Nesting  area  for  bald  eagles  in  Cameron  Hills. 

Nesting  colony  of  American  white  pelicans  in  the  Birch  Mountains. 

Diverse  patterned  wetlands,  palsas,  and  peat  plateaus. 

7.3.1.5        Hay  River  Boreal  Forest 

Topography  is  nearly  level  to  gently  rolling.  Elevations  range  from  260  -  460 
metres. 

Major  surficial  deposits  are  glaciolacustrine  overlain  extensively  by  organics 
and  till.  There  are  minor  areas  of  glaciofluvial  deposition. 
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The  morainal  materials  are  slightly  calcareous,  except  for  strongly  calcareous 
materials  in  certain  areas  in  the  east  which  are  associated  with  Devonian 
bedrock. 

Bedrock  is  deeply  buried. 

Soils  limited  to  moderately  well-drained  sites  are  gray  luvisols.  More  rapidly 
drained  sites  are  characterized  by  eutric  brunisols.  Wetland  soils  range  from 
gleysols  to  cryic  fibrisols  and  fibrisols  in  peatlands. 

A  special  area  occurs  in  the  Hay-Zama  saline  zone  where  the  dominant  soils 
are  humic  gleysols  with  sub-dominant  saline  gleysols  on  saline  lacustrine  clays. 
Many  woodland  ponds  occur,  many  of  which  were  created  by  beaver  activity. 
Lakes  are  more  prevalent  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Hay  River  section. 
Permafrost  is  found  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  this  section. 

Climate 

The  mean  May  to  September  temperature  is  11°C.  The  freeze-free  period 
averages  85  days.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  is  40  -  45  cm.  The  mean 
May  to  September  precipitation  averages  25  -  30  cm. 

Vegetation 

No  regional  studies  of  Hay  River  vegetation  have  been  undertaken.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  norther  form  of  mixed  wood  boreal  forest  with  more 
extensive  black  spruce  forests  and  less  extensive  mixed  white  spruce-aspen 
woods. 

Mature  white  spruce-balsam  poplar  forests  occur  along  the  Hay  River. 
Wildlife 

Somewhat  more  diverse  than  the  sub-arctic,  but  still  relatively  sparse  lacking 
species  common  in  the  mixed  woodland  section  farther  south. 
Lakes  in  the  western  portion  provide  important  habitat  for  nesting  and 
migrating  waterfowl  (sandhill  cranes  and  endangered  whooping  crane  nest 
here).  American  bison  herds  occur  in  the  eastern  portion. 
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Fish  species  inhabiting  this  section  include:  Arctic  grayling,  northern  pike, 
lake  chub,  emerald  and  spottail  shiner,  ninespine  stickleback,  waUeye,  slimy 
sculpin,  and  trout-perch.  Five  other  species  occur  in  karst  topography  and 
highly  saline  streams,  west  of  the  Slave  River;  northern  redbeUy  dace,  pearly 
dace,  flathead  minnow,  Iowa  darter  and  brook  stickleback. 

Significant  Features 

Salt  meadows,  whooping  crane  nesting  site,  and  American  bison  habitat. 
The  karst  is  the  best  developed  and  most  continuous  of  any  karst  site  in 
Alberta.  Spectacular  karst  features  are:  collapse  sinks,  solution  sinks,  karst 
canyons  and  at  least  one  major  cave  system. 

Massive  wet  meadow/fen  complex  of  Hay-Zama  Lakes  and  saline  meadows  in 
the  High  Level/Hay  River  area. 

7.3.1.6        Peace  River  Lowlands 

Landscape 

Bedrock  is  marine  in  nature  ranging  from  cretaceous  shales  to  devonian 
limestone  and  dolomite. 

This  section  can  be  divided  up  into  the  upland  plains,  gentle  slopes  and 
lowlands.  Elevations  range  from  200  -  350  metres.  The  topography  is  level  to 
slightly  undulating. 

The  surficial  deposits  range  from  strongly  calcareous  to  non-calcareous. 
The  plains  are  comprised  of  fluvial  deposits  with  some  aeolian  modification; 
the  slopes  are  fluvial  fans;  and  the  lowlands  are  made  up  of  fluvial  terraces  and 
deltas  with  some  lacustrine  modification. 

Soils  on  the  few  modal  sites  are  eutric  brunisols,  grading  into  gray  luvisols  in 
the  south.  Delta  areas  are  typified  by  cumuUc  regosols  and  the  moist 
depressions  tend  to  have  fibrisols  with  increasing  occurrences  of  gleysols  in  the 
south. 
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Climate 


The  mean  annual  temperature  is  -3.5  C.  The  mean  May  to  September 
temperature  is  11°C,  increasing  slightly  to  the  northeast.  The  total  May  to 
September  precipitation  is  moderate,  averaging  25  cm,  increasing  to  the 
southeast. 

Vegetation 

On  the  upland  plains  sites  jack  pine-green  alder-bog  cranberry-reindeer  lichen- 
feathermoss  closed  forest  predominates.  More  mesic  sites  have  balsam 
poplar-white  spruce-medium  shrub-mesophytic  herb-feathermoss  closed 
woodland  on  luvisols. 

In  the  lowlands  vegetation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lowlands  in  the  mixed  wood 
section. 

Wildlife 

The  Peace-Athabasca  delta  area  supports  very  rich  wildlife  populations.  It  is  a 
major  nesting  and  moulting  ground  for  ducks  and  a  key  staging  area  for 
migrating  waterfowl  such  as  the  tundra  swan.  American  bison  utilize  the  large 
wet  meadows.  Several  species  from  the  NWT  winter  in  this  area  including  the 
willow  ptarmigan.  The  Arctic  fox  and  the  barren  ground  caribou  have  been 
recorded  in  the  area. 

American  white  peHcans  nest  in  the  north  along  the  Slave  River.  The  most 
northern  populations  of  red-sided  garter  snakes  occur  in  this  section. 
A  very  diverse  fish  population  exists  in  the  area  including:  lake  whitefish, 
northern  pike,  goldeye,  emerald  shiner,  longnose  sucker,  trout-perch,  walleye, 
ninespine  stickleback,  flathead  chub,  burbot,  spottail  shiner,  spoonhead  sculpin 
and  longnose  dace  are  common  species  in  the  rivers,  tributary  streams  and 
Peace-Athabasca  delta. 

The  round  whitefish  and  short-jawed  disco  are  local,  uncommon  and  occur 
nowhere  else  in  Alberta. 
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SigniHcant  Features 


Most  of  the  significant  features  are  included  within  Wood  Buffalo  National 
Park.  These  include  the  American  bison  herds,  peace  point  and  salt  point 
meadows,  the  Peace-Athabasca  delta,  the  abandoned  beach  lines  around  Lake 
Claire,  and  the  huge  trees  in  riparian  woodlands. 

The  peace  point  meadows  contain  evaporites  and  there  are  many  sinkholes. 
Numerous  salt  tolerant  plants  thrive  on  the  seepage  areas  in  the  salt  plain 
meadows.  Examples  include:  smaller  fringed  gentian,  goose-tongue  plantain, 
salt  marsh  and  sand  spurry,  and  one-flowered  goldenweed. 
The  Peace-Athabasca  delta  is  the  largest  island  freshwater  delta  in  the  world. 
Numerous  features  found  in  the  Peace  River  lowlands  and  Hay  River  section 
have  World  Heritage  Site  Status. 

Other  significant  features  are  the  rapids  at  Vermilion  Chutes  along  the  Peace 
River  and  the  rapids  near  the  NWT  border  on  Slave  River.  The  most  northern 
population  of  American  white  pelicans  nests  in  the  area  of  the  Slave  River 
rapids. 

7.3.1.7        Mi?ced  Wood  Boreal  Forest 

The  topography  is  generally  subdued  and  the  elevation  lowers  to  the  northeast. 
There  are  major,  but  poorly  defined  uplands  in  the  southern  Buffalo  Head 
Hills,  Utikuma,  southern  Birch  Mountains,  Stony  Mountain,  Muskeg  Mountain 
and  Mostoos  Hills  Uplands. 

The  bedrock  is  deeply  covered  and  there  is  little  outcropping.  Surficial 
materials  consist  of  tiU  on  the  uplands,  and  glaciolacustrine  deposits  overlain 
by  organics  in  the  lowlands.  There  are  some  significant  areas  of  aeolian  sand 
and  minor  areas  of  outwash. 

The  most  common  soil  type  is  gray  luvisol.  Fibrisols  dominate  in  the 
depressions.  Regosols  are  found  on  the  eroding  slopes  and  floodplains. 
Humo-ferris  podzols  occur  on  coarse,  nutrient  poor  deposits  and  gleysols 
characterize  a  few  improperly  drained  areas. 
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Lakes  are  abundant  in  the  mixed  wood  section.  They  range  from  eutrophic 
and  mesotrophic  larger  lakes  to  dystrophic  bog  lakes  and  rarely  oligotrophic 
lakes. 

Emergent  deep  marshes  are  common  along  lakeshores. 
Climate 

The  mean  May  to  September  temperature  is  12°C.  The  freeze-free  period 
averages  about  85  days.  Precipitation  ranges  from  35  cm  in  the  drier  southern 
and  western  regions  to  over  60  in  wetter  parts  of  the  north. 

Vegetation 

Aspen  dominates  the  section  in  both  mixed  and  pure  stands. 

Basic  succession  pattern  on  modal  sites  is  from  aspen  to  white  spruce  and  to 

balsam  fir.  However,  the  last  stage  is  seldom  reached  because  of  repeated  fire. 

Some  species  occur  only  along  the  eastern  half  of  this  section  including  alder 

buckthorn,  beaked  hazelnut,  and  fringed  milmworth. 

In  the  southern  regions,  aspen  and  balsam  poplar  are  most  prevalent. 

There  is  an  increase  in  coniferous  species  further  north. 

Deciduous  woodland  associations  (aspen-prickly  rose-twinflower-wild 
sarsaparilla-bunch  berry-dewberry)  and  conifer  forests  (characterized  as  a 
white  spruce-feathermoss  association)  grade  extensively  into  one  another, 
resulting  in  the  mixed  wood  appearance. 

Peatlands  are  extensive,  the  most  widespread  type  is  probably  the  black  spruce- 
common  Labrador  tea-sphagnum  spp.  (peat  moss)  bog. 

Wildlife 

Mixed  wood  section  is  the  most  productive  of  the  boreal  forest,  but  varies 
considerably  across  the  section.  The  most  diverse  habitats  are  in  the  eastern 
portion.  Diversity  decreases  toward  the  west  and  north. 
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Characteristic  wide-ranging  species  of  the  coniferous-dominated  woodland 
include  the  western  wood  pewee,  gray  jay,  red-breasted  nuthatch,  golden  and 
ruby-crowned  kinglets,  yellow-rumped  warbler,  pine  siskin,  red  and  white- 
winged  crossbills,  dark-eye  junco,  boreal  chickadee  and  red  squirrel.  Three 
warbler  species,  the  bay-breasted,  cape  may  and  black-throated  green  warblers, 
are  confined  largely  to  mature  conifer-dominated  mixed  woods  in  the  central 
and  eastern  sectors.  Balsam  fir  stands  have  a  particularly  diverse  community 
of  coniferous  woodland  birds,  including  the  local  blackburnian  warbler. 
Deciduous-dominated  woodlands  are  favoured  by  the  least  flycatcher,  house 
wren,  ovenbird,  red-eyed  and  warbling  vireos,  Tennessee  warbler,  Baltimore 
oriole  and  rose-breasted  grosbeak. 

In  mixed  coniferous-deciduous  woodlands  are  found  yeUow-bellied  sapsucker, 
Swainson's  thrush,  solitary  vireo,  magnolia  warbler  and  white-throated 
sparrow.  Old,  mature  deciduous  or  coniferous  stands  include  pileated 
woodpecker  and  northern  goshawk. 

The  most  species  rich  areas  in  this  section  are  mixed  woods  and  tall  shrubbery 
associated  with  swamps,  beaver  ponds,  lakes  and  streams.  Species  restricted  to 
these  areas  include  the  yellow  and  black  and  white  warblers,  American 
redstart,  song  sparrow,  northern  waterthrush,  fox  sparrow  and  Philadelphia 
vireo.  The  barrel  owl  is  found  occasionally  in  mature  mixed  woods  along 
lakeshores  and  in  river  valleys. 

Fens  are  commonly  inhabited  by  greater  and  lesser  yeUowlegs,  soUtary 
sandpiper,  common  snipe,  palm  warbler,  rusty  blackbird,  Lincoln's  sparrow, 
and  the  sandhill  crane.  In  black  spruce  bogs  one  will  find  spruce  grouse,  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet,  gray  jay,  chipping  sparrow,  dark-eyed  junco  and  red  squirrel. 
The  olive-sided  flycatcher  and  Bonaparte's  gull  occur  in  bog  forest-lake 
interfaces. 

Marshes  are  where  the  most  diverse  wetland  fauna  exist.  Included  are  many 
species  found  in  the  Central  Parkland.  However,  most  marshes  in  this  section 
are  small  and  local,  and  many  waterfowl  and  marsh  species  are  uncommon. 
Some  of  the  more  typical  species  include  the  white-winged  scoter,  lesser  scaup, 
bufflehead,  common  goldeneye,  mallard,  American  wigeon,  common  loon, 
great  blue  heron,  western  grebe,  osprey,  bald  eagle,  common  tern,  California 
and  ring-biUed  guUs,  double-crested  cormorants  and  American  white  peUcans. 
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Many  mammals  of  the  mixed  wood  section  occur  in  a  range  of  woodland 
habitats.  Most  regular  and  widespread  species  include  varying  hare,  gapper's 
red-backed  vole,  cinereous  shrew,  least  chipmunk,  deer  mouse,  black  bear, 
wolf,  moose,  ermine  and  lynx.  Less  common  are  the  fisher,  wolverine,  river 
otter  and  caribou.  A  prominent  inhabitant  of  the  mixed  wood  section  is  the 
American  beaver. 

The  Dakota  toad,  chorus  frog  and  wood  frog  range  through  most  of  the  area. 
The  western  toad  occurs  only  in  the  west. 

Fishes  include  the  lake  whitefish,  burbot,  walleye,  goldeye,  lake  chub,  longnose 
and  white  suckers,  spottail  shiner,  yellow  perch  and  northern  pike. 

Significant  Features 

Those  most  significant  features  identified  in  Cottonwood  (1983)  are  incised 
meanders  on  several  rivers,  the  karst  topography  in  the  Ft.  McMurray  area, 
the  mineral  springs  along  the  Clearwater  River,  the  La  SaUne  salt  spring 
complex,  and  the  stands  of  balsam  fir  in  the  Lakeland  area. 
StiU  requiring  investigation  are  the  massive  wetland  complexes  that  make  up 
the  greater  proportion  of  habitat  in  this  section. 

7.3.1.8        Sub-Alpine  Rocky  Mountain 

Landscape 

The  subalpine  encompasses  a  narrow  band  of  vegetation  between  the  Montane 
and  alpine  sections  in  the  south  and  between  the  main  foothills  and  alpine 
sections  in  the  north.  It  is  defined  on  a  climatic  basis  and  includes  all 
vegetation  up  to  the  tree  Une. 

The  subalpine  zone  ranges  in  elevation  from  1500  -  2200  metres.  It 
encompasses  steep  residual  and  coUuvial  slopes,  less  steep  morainal  deposits 
on  vaUey  walls  and  bottoms,  and  outwash  deposits  along  the  major  stream 
valleys. 

Lakes  are  rare  in  the  subalpine,  but  there  are  numerous  stream  courses. 
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The  soils  consist  of  mostly  luvisols  on  the  lower  stable  sites,  brunisols  in  a 
broad  range  of  slope  environments,  podzols  in  moist,  cool,  upper  subalpine, 
cryosols  in  the  upper  regions,  and  organic  soils  on  poorly-drained  sites. 

Climate 

The  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  -1  to  3°C.    The  mean  July 
temperature  is  15^C  in  the  south,  and  9°C  in  the  north.  The  average  January 
temperature  is  -8°C  in  the  south,  and  -14°C  in  the  north. 
Total  precipitation  from  45  cm  in  the  drier,  central  front  ranges,  to  more  than 
140  cm  in  the  wetter  parts  of  the  south.  There  is  generally  200  cm  of  snowfall. 

Vegetation 

Lodgepole  pines  are  dominant  at  lower  altitudes  occurring  primarily  on 
brunisols  and  luvisols.  The  understory  is  characterized  by  green  alder, 
Canadian  buffaloberry,  hairy  wild  rye,  common  bearberry,  heart-leaved  amicia, 
showy  aster,  twinflower,  low  juniper  and  feathermoss. 

Higher  elevation  mature  forests  are  dominated  by  Engelmann  spruce  and 
subalpine  fir,  the  former  being  the  most  abundant.  Major  understory  species 
include  two  species  of  feathermoss,  false  huckleberry,  grouseberry,  low 
bilberry,  stiff  club-moss  and  bunchberry.  A  wide  variety  of  spruce-fir 
communities  occur  and  there  is  some  introgression  of  white  spruce  and 
Englemann  spruce  in  the  higher  elevation  forest. 

In  the  Waterton  area,  the  understory  composition  of  subalpine  is  different 
from  the  northern  forests.  Dominants  include  bear  grass,  mountain  amicia, 
thimbleberry,  piper's  wood  rush,  trefoil  false  mitrewort  and  mountain  clover. 
The  cover  of  moss  and  lichens  is  low  in  these  southern  stands. 
Subalpine  forests  in  the  far  north  are  boreal  in  nature.  The  leading  understory 
species  are  dwarf  bilberry,  common  Labrador  tea,  white-flowered 
rhododendron,  crowberry  and  bunchberry. 
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High  elevation  grasslands  also  occur  in  the  subalpine  on  steep  west  and  south 
facing  slopes.  Avalanche  slopes  are  dominated  by  a  variety  of  shrub  and 
herbaceous  vegetation.  White  spruce  forests  are  prevalent  along  alluvial 
terraces  in  the  lower  vaUeys.  Aspen  stands  can  be  found  locally  in  lower 
subalpine  areas. 

WUdlife 

Many  animals  of  the  spruce-fir  dominated  forest  are  widespread  through  the 
coniferous  woods  of  the  foothills  and  boreal  forest. 

Several  subalpine  birds,  such  as  the  Stella's  jay,  varied  thrush,  Townsend's 
warbler  and  winter  wren,  are  restricted  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
In  higher  elevations  are  the  hermit  thrush,  white-crowned  sparrow.  Brewer's 
sparrow,  golden-crowned  sparrow.  In  dense  avalanche  slope  vegetation  are 
found  fox  sparrow,  MacGiUivray's  warbler,  and  Wilson's  warbler.  Wet 
meadows  and  stream-side  shrubbery  are  productive  small  animal  habitats  and 
can  harbor  long-tailed  vole,  northern  bog  lemming,  heather  vole,  and 
Richardson's  water  vole. 

Confined  to  areas  in  the  north  are  willow  ptarmigan,  caribou  and  golden- 
crowned  sparrow.  The  black  swift  nests  on  moist  cliff  faces,  rock  fields  are 
used  by  the  golden-mantled  ground  squirrel,  yellow  pine  chipmunk,  least 
chipmunk,  pika  and  hoary  marmot.  Fast  flowing  streams  are  frequented  by 
American  dippers  and  harlequin  ducks. 

Native  fish  include  the  lake  trout,  bull  trout,  mountain  sucker  and  local 
populations  of  rainbow  trout  and  cutthroat  trout. 

Significant  Features 

Numerous  areas  of  significance  in  Jasper,  Banff  and  Waterton  National  Park 
have  been  identified.  As  well,  areas  adjacent  to  this  section  such  as  the 
Kakwa-North  Willmore  and  Rocky  Mountain  Region- Waterton  portions  are 
significant. 
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As  well  as  being  an  area  of  periferality,  the  Water-Castle  area  has  other 
unique  features  including  a  number  of  rock  types  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Alberta  (volcanic  and  maroon  shales),  and  some  of  the  most  extensive  stands 
of  whitebark  pine. 

7.3.1.9        Kazan  Upland  Canadian  Shield 

This  section  has  extensive  outcropping  of  acidic  early  precambrian  rocks.  The 
bedrock  plays  a  direct  role  on  the  vegetation  compositions.  The  shield  in 
northeastern  Alberta  is  dominated  by  a  complex  of  crystalline  plutonic  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  average  composition  ranges  between  granite  and 
granodiorite. 

The  terrain  is  rolling,  averaging  220  -  400  metres.  Local  relief  can  be  as  much 
as  90  metres.  Typical  in  this  area  are  eskers,  rock  knobs,  glaciofluvial  sands 
and  highly-polished  grooved  rock  surfaces.  The  landscape  is  riddled  with  rocky 
shored  lakes  filling  bedrock  depressions. 

Soils  of  well-drained  upland  sites  are  predominantly  podzols  and  regosols, 
while  the  depressions  are  dominated  by  cryic  fibrisols. 

Climate 

The  mean  May  to  September  temperature  is  12°C.  The  mean  annual 
precipitation  is  32  cm  and  the  May  to  September  precipitation  is  low,  only 
about  17.5  cm. 

Vegetation 

The  vegetation  is  largely  a  music  of  rock  barrens,  jack  pine  woodlands  and 
black  spruce  bogs.  Jack  pine  woods  have  the  greatest  extent  of  any  of  the 
vegetation  types,  being  particularly  extensive  in  the  northeast.  They  often 
occur  with  aspen. 

The  woodlands  are  quite  simply  floristically.  Most  vascular  flora  are  in  small 
patches  of  gravelly  till  or  in  rock  crevices.  There  is  great  diversity  and 
abundance  of  Uchens. 
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WUdlife 


Characteristic  species  of  the  Kazan  Upland  pine  forests  include  the  common 
nighthawk,  gray  jay,  common  raven,  boreal  chickadee,  American  robin,  hermit 
thrust,  dark-eyed  junco,  red  squirrel,  varying  hare,  lynx,  red  fox  and  black  bear. 
Wetlands  inhabitants  include  the  common  loon,  lesser  scaup,  bufflehead, 
Bonaparte's  gull,  spotted  sandpiper,  alder  flycatcher,  palm  warbler,  rusty 
blackbird,  red-winged  blackbird,  Lincobi's  sparrow,  moose,  American  beaver, 
muskrat  and  mink.  Bonaparte's,  California  and  herring  gulls  and  common 
terns  are  colonial  birds  which  nest  here. 

Bald  eagles  and  osprey  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  area,  nesting  near  the 
lakes.  The  golden  eagle  and  peregrine  falcon  nest  in  the  cliffs  in  the  area. 
Amphibians  reported  for  the  region  include  the  wood  frog,  chorus  frog, 
leopard  frog  and  Dakota  toad. 

Fish  common  in  the  region  include  northern  pike,  walleye,  lake  whitefish  and 
lake  trout. 

Significant  Features 

Nanatuk  glaciolacustrine  deposits,  sandblasting  features,  eskers,  drumlins, 
crevasse  fillings  and  a  variety  of  Canadian  Shield  rocks  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  province. 

Several  plant  and  animal  species  are  confined  to  this  area  of  the  province. 
Some  of  the  rarer  plants,  most  of  which  are  restricted  to  the  Kazan  Upland  in 
Alberta,  are  fragrant  shield  fern,  oak  fern,  polypody,  rusty  woodsia,  and 
quillwort. 

Little  else  is  known  in  the  area  and  recommendations  have  been  made  for 
further  investigation. 
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7.3.1.10      Athabasca  Plain  Canadian  Shield 


Landscape 

Characterized  by  generally  low  relief  with  elevations  ranging  from  230  -  640 
metres.  Alluvium  and  aeolian  deposits  predominate  in  the  east,  till  and 
glaciofluvial  deposits  in  the  west. 

Extensive  stretches  of  sandy  beaches  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca. 
Distinctive  landscape  features  include  major  areas  of  kame  and  kettle,  and 
active  dunes.  There  is  a  small  area  of  crag  and  tail  where  resistant  granitic 
outcrops  collected  till  in  their  lee  during  glacial  advance.  The  dunes  are  largely 
parabolic  with  minor  transverse  and  palaeodunes. 
Numerous  lakes  are  found  in  this  section. 

Soils  of  the  uplands  are  predominantly  brunisols  and  those  of  the  depressions 
are  cryic  fibrisols. 

Climate 

The  mean  May  to  September  temperature  is  13°C.  May  to  September 
precipitation  averages  30  cm. 

Vegetation 

Extensive  dry,  open  jack  pine-white  spruce-common  bearberry-reindeer  lichens 
and  mesic,  closed  jack  pine-low  bilberry-feathermoss  forests. 
This  area  also  displays  examples  of  peatlands,  wet  bogs,  and  balsam  poplar- 
white  spruce-aspen  stands. 

Park-like  white  spruce  occurs  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca. 
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Wildlife 


Wildlife  information  is  lacking  for  the  Athabasca  Plain  section,  but  similarities 
exist  with  that  of  the  Kazan  Upland.  The  pine  woodlands  are  generally  sparse. 
Wetland  habitats  are  more  diverse  compared  with  those  of  the  Kazan  Upland. 
The  sandhill  crane  is  a  noteworthy  breeding  species.  Arctic  and  Caspian  terns 
are  subarctic  species  that  have  nested  in  the  area. 

Significant  Features 

Special  features  include  crag  and  till,  active  dunes,  a  variety  of  vegetated 
dunes,  dissected  kames,  glacial  flutings,  beach  ridges  along  Lake  Athabasca 
with  park-like  white  spruce,  endemic  plants  of  the  Athabasca  sand  dunes  and 
the  presence  of  palaeodunes. 
The  active  dune  system  is  the  largest  in  Alberta. 

Palaeodunes  are  unique  in  the  province.  They  are  aligned  oppositely  to  other 
dunes  in  Alberta.  Linear  ridges  of  similar  size  are  not  known  from  any  other 
sites  in  Alberta. 

The  kames  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  attaining  heights  of  over  60 
metres. 

Endemic  or  rare  plants  include  American  dune  grass,  Tyrell's  willow,  western 
yew,  bladderwort,  bog  club-moss,  fir  club-moss,  quillworth,  rush,  stemless  lady's 
shpper,  and  starwort. 

132  Generic  Impact  Assessment 

The  potential  impacts  of  commercial  recreation  on  the  environment  depends  largely 
on  the  type  of  facility,  its  location  and  its  attendant  infrastructure.  In  an  overall  sense, 
the  extent  of  land  clearing  and  the  degree  to  which  associated  access  impacts  fish  and 
wildlife  harvest,  are  the  most  serious  threats  to  ecosystem  integrity. 

Tables  6.1  to  6.3  provide  subjective  ratings  of  the  relative  impact  of  various  types  of 
recreation  facilities  on  fish,  wildlife  and  vegetation/rare  ecosystems.  These  ratings  are 
categorized  further  by  type  of  impact.  In  some  cases,  different  types  of  impacts  are 
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related  and/or  mutually  reinforcing  (e.g.  access  proliferation  and  excessive  wildlife 
harvest).  The  following  text  discusses  the  type  and  levels  of  impact  on  fish,  wildlife 
and  vegetation/ecosystem  resources  by  each  of  7  commercial  recreation  facility  types. 


7.3.2.1        Fisheries  Resources 

General  Considerations 

Recreational  development  can  have  the  following  negative  impacts  on  fisheries 
resources: 

1.  Over-harvesting 

2.  Habitat  loss  or  degradation 

3.  Water  quality  impairment 

4.  Resource-use  conflicts 

A  major  concern  of  any  recreational  development  associated  with  water-oriented 
activities  is  the  potential  for  over-harvesting  of  the  fisheries  resource.  Improved  or 
increased  access  to  lakes  and  streams  or  providing  access  to  previously  inaccessible 
areas  can  result  in  depletion  of  fish  stocks  to  below  sustainable  levels.  Management 
considerations  such  as  seasonal  closures,  reductions  in  catch  limits,  or  catch  and 
release  regulations  may  have  to  be  implemented  to  protect  the  fisheries  resource. 
Supplementing  natural  fish  stocks  through  the  introduction  of  hatchery-reared  fish 
may  not  be  a  viable  alternative  because  of  the  potential  for  affecting  the  genetic 
integrity  of  native  fish  populations. 

Habitat  loss  or  degradation  can  occur  in  several  ways  through  recreational 
development.  Removal  of  vegetative  cover  during  facility  construction  can  lead  to 
erosion  and  increased  sediment  loading  into  water  bodies  which  in  turn  can  affect 
critical  fish  habitat  such  as  spawning  grounds.  In-stream  activities  such  as  road 
crossings  and  marina  construction,  if  not  properly  planned  and  installed,  can  result  in 
removal  of  spawning  or  rearing  habitat  and  block  fish  migrations.  Increased  boat 
traffic  may  be  disruptive  to  fish  during  critical  life  history  stages. 
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Water  quality  can  be  affected  through  erosion  and  increased  sedimentation,  discharge 
of  sewage  effluents,  oil  and  gas  inputs  through  the  operation  of  motor  boats,  removal 
of  streamside  vegetation  and  waste  disposal.  Water  quality  impairment  can  have 
direct  effects  on  fish  populations,  through  habitat  degradation  or  indirect  effects 
through  reductions  in  primary/secondary  productivity. 

Many  lakes  within  the  study  area  provide  a  recreational/sport,  commercial  and/or  a 
domestic/subsistence  fisheries.  Recreational  developments  and  the  attendant 
increase  in  sport  fishing  may  result  in  conflicts  among  different  user  groups  over  the 
allocation  of  the  fisheries  resource.  Fisheries  management  strategies  may  be 
implemented  that  affect  the  recreational/sport  fishery  and  detract  from  the 
attractiveness  of  the  recreational  development. 

The  potential  for  impacts  on  fisheries  for  the  seven  commercial  recreation  facility 
types  is  shown  on  Table  7.1  and  described  in  the  following  text. 

Upgraded  Campground 

The  upgrading  of  existing  campground  and  recreation  areas  located  near  fish- 
producing  waterbodies  should  not  have  a  major  impact  on  fisheries  resources. 
Assuming  the  number  of  campsites  available  are  not  increased  above  existing  levels 
and  existing  recreation  areas  are  at  capacity  during  peak  recreation  seasons,  no 
appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  users  of  the  sport  fishery  is  anticipated. 
Increased  fish  harvest  may  occur  in  areas  where  existing  faciUties  are  not  filled  to 
capacity  but  with  upgrading,  will  attract  more  users  of  the  fisheries  resource. 
Increased  visitation  may  result  in  water  quahty  impairment  through  additional  waste 
generation.  However,  remedial  measures  incorporated  into  upgrading  may  improve 
existing  conditions  where  water  quality  has  deteriorated  because  of  waste  generation. 

Fly-In  Fishing/Hunting  Lodge 

The  potential  impacts  of  this  type  of  facility  are  primarily  related  to  over-harvesting  of 
fish.  The  bulk  of  the  visitation  to  this  facility  would  be  for  sportfishing.  Previously 
unexploited  fish  populations  would  be  vulnerable  to  over-harvesting.  Fisheries 
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management  regulations  necessary  to  protect  fish  stocks,  which  may  include  seasonal 
closures  of  the  fishery  or  reducing  catch  limits,  would  detract  from  the  commercial 
viability  of  this  type  of  facility.  Water  quality  impairment  through  sewage  discharge, 
waste  generation  and  use  of  power  boats  would  affect  the  pristine  condition  of  remote 
lakes  and  streams.  Site  clearing  for  the  construction  of  a  lodge  and  ancillary  facilities 
would  result  in  erosion  and  increased  sedimentation,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  which 
can  directly  and  indirectly  affect  fish  and  fish  habitat. 

Lodge/Cabin  Development 

The  main  problems  with  this  type  of  development  are  related  to  over-harvesting  and 
water  quality  impairment.  Similar  to  fly-in  fishing  lodges,  this  type  of  facility  will 
attract  more  users  of  the  fisheries  resources.  However,  compared  to  the  fly-in  facility 
which  would  be  operated  on  a  seasonal  basis,  the  lodge/cabin  development  wiU  be 
operated  year-round,  which  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  over-harvesting.  Water 
quality  can  be  affected  by  site  clearing,  waste  disposal  and  increased  boat  traffic. 

R.V.  Campground 

The  main  concern  with  this  type  of  facility  would  be  water  quality  impairment  from 
campsite  development  near  waterbodies.  Campgrounds  located  at  a  specific 
waterbody  may  lead  to  increased  sportfishing  whereas  a  campground  located  at  a 
central  point  to  several  waterbodies  that  provide  a  fishery  would  disperse  the  fishing 
effort.  Therefore,  the  potential  for  over-harvesting  would  depend  on  the  location  of 
the  campground. 

Tourist  Hotel/Inn 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  type  of  facility  would  have  minimal  impact  on  fisheries 
resources  because  of  its  location  in  primarily  urban  centers.  Although  an  increase  in 
sportfishing  may  occur,  it  is  not  the  principal  "attraction"  to  this  type  of  facility. 
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Water  Based  Tourism  Generator 

The  potential  impacts  of  this  type  of  development  wiU  depend  on  what  facilities  are 
established.  Primary  concerns  would  be  related  to  over-harvesting  and,  more 
importantly,  to  water  quality  deterioration  and  habitat  loss/degradation. 

Mountain  (Land)  Based  Tourism  Generator 

Over-harvesting  of  fish  stocks  is  the  major  concern  associated  with  these  types  of 
facilities.  Because  of  the  unproductive  nature  of  mountain  streams  and  lakes,  fish 
populations  are  slow  growing.  Excessive  harvest  of  fish  by  increasing  access  could 
reduce  populations  to  below  sustainable  levels.  Some  species  (e.g.  arctic  grayhng,  buU 
trout)  are  very  susceptible  to  angling  and  can  easily  be  over-harvested. 

Site  Specific  Considerations 

Key  fisheries  features  of  each  development  area  are  presented  on  Table  7.2.  The 
major  concern  associated  with  the  construction  of  most  recreational  facihties  is  the 
potential  for  excessive  harvesting  of  fish.  Populations  of  certain  species  in  many  of  the 
lakes  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  Province  are  akeady  stressed  from  over- 
fishing. For  example,  creel  survey  data  for  Touchwood  and  Pinehurst  lakes  (in 
opportunity  complex  #3)  indicates  that  both  the  average  size  of  waUeye  {Stizostedion 
vitreum)  caught  and  the  catch-per-unit  effort  have  decreased  dramatically  in  recent 
years  due  to  over-fishing  (D.  Brown  pers  comm.).  Although  creel  data  are  not 
available,  it  is  suspected  that  the  same  situation  has  occurred  in  many  other  lakes  in 
the  study  area.  Further  study  is  required  prior  to  any  development  to  determine  the 
status  of  existing  fish  stocks,  particularly  for  species  such  as  walleye,  that  are  preferred 
by  sport  fishermen. 

The  development  of  fly-in  fishing  lodges  should  be  delayed  until  studies  can  determine 
the  existing  fish  population  structure  and  whether  or  not  the  population  can  be 
maintained  with  an  increase  in  sport  fishing. 
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TABLE  12 

Key  fisheries  features  of  each  development  area. 


OPPORTUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPLEX  AREA  COMMENTS 


25  -     present  fishing  effort  unknown 

26  -      Provinical  Park  on  Gregoire  Lake 

recreational  fishery  for  pike  and 
walleye  primarily  by  residents  of 
Fort  McMurray  and  area 

41  -      Indian  Reserves  located  on  Lake 

Athbasca 

recreational,       commercial  and 
domestic  fishery  for  walleye,  pike, 
lake  whitefish  and  goldeye 
Peace-Athabasca    Delta     is  very 
environmentally  sensitive 
potential  user  conflicts 

42  -      further   fisheries   studies  required 

before  approval  of  more  fly-in 
fishing  lodges  in  the  Province 

44 

13  -      Clyde/Behan  Lakes  contain  pike  and 

perch  but  very  little  fishing  pressure 
due  to  access  constraints 

30 

1  -      Cold   Lake  provides  recreational, 

commercial  and  domestic  fishery  for 
pike,  perch,  walleye,  lake  whitefish 
and  lake  trout 

2, 28  -      Lac  La  Biche  provides  recreational, 

commercial  and  domestic  fishery  for 
pike,  walleye,  perch  and  lake 
whitefish 

Provincial  Park  and  cottage 
development  on  lake 


OPPORTUNITY 
COMPLEX 


DEVELOPMENT 
AREA 


COMMENTS 


3  12,34 


22,  29,  38 


40 


4  14 


all  lakes  within  development  area 
provide  a  recreational,  commercial 
or  domestic  fishery  for  pike,  perch, 
walleye  and  lake  whitefish 
AFS  campsites  located  on 
Touchwood,  Seibert,  Ironwood  and 
Pinehurst  Lakes 

Seibert  Lake  classified  as  Trophy 
Lake 

most  lakes  in  area  are  heavily  fished 
portion  of  Spencer  Lake  lies  within 
the   Primrose   Lake   air  weapons 
range 

Blackett/ Jackson  Lakes  complex 
have  limited  access  and  are  very 
susceptible  to  over-fishing  with 
improved  access 

Moose  and  Muriel  Lakes  provide 
recreational,  commercial  or  domestic 
fishery  for  pike,  perch,  walleye  and 
lake  whitefish 

presently,  lakes  are  heavily  fished 
primarily  by  sportfishermen 
Indian  Reserve  borders  portion  of 
Muriel  Lake 

Provincial  Park  located  in  Moose 
Lake 

extensive  cottage  development  on 
both  Muriel  and  Moose  Lakes 
potential  for  user  conflicts 

Heart  Lake  provides  recreational, 
commercial  or  domestic  fishery  for 
pike,  perch,  walleye  and  lake 
whitefish 

Indian  Reserve  borders  portion  of 
lake 

potential  for  user  conflicts 

little  known  on  fish  and  fishery  of 
Athabasca  River 


OPPORTUNITY 
COMPLEX 


DEVELOPMENT 
AREA 


COMMENTS 


4  15 


16,  17 
33,37 

5  8,24 

35 


Calling  Lakes  provides  recreational, 
commercial  and  domestic  fishery  for 
pike,  perch,  walleye  and  lake 
whitefish 

Indian  Reserve  borders  portion  of 
lake 

Provincial  Park  located  on  Calling 
Lake 

potential  for  user  conflicts 

N&S  Wabasca  Lakes  and  zoned 
domestic  fisheries  (subsistence)  for 
natives.  Could  be  some  conflict  with 
increased  use  by  sportfishermen. 
important  spawning  streams  for 
walleye  are  Drowned  Horse  Creek, 
Willow  Creek,  Wabasca  River 
between  the  two  lakes,  and  the  river 
between  South  Wabasca  Lake  and 
Sandy  Lake 

Freeman  River  is  an  important 
grayling  spawning  stream 

Swan  River  and  it's  tributaries  are 
important  for  grayUng  spawning 


6  3,  10,  11,39  -      Lesser  Slave  Lake  could  take  more 

fishing  pressure  for  walleye 
could  be  conflicts  with  commercial 
interests 

most  streams  flowing  into  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  are  important  spawning 
locations  for  waUeye  and  pike 


7  4, 5  -      Kakwa   River  headwaters  support 

grayhng,  '  mountain  whitefish, 
rainbow  trout  and  bull  trout 
should  be  able  to  handle  more 
fishing  pressure  except  for  the  buU 
trout;  increased  pressure  on  this 
species  could  eliminate  it  from  these 
waters 


OPPORTUNITY 
COMPLEX 


DEVELOPMENT 
AREA 


COMMENTS 


6 

27 
32 
43 

8  7 


9 


32 
23 

9  18,  19 

21 

10  20 


no  concerns  identified 


no  major  concerns  identified 

no  concerns  identified 

require  more  creel  census 
information 

Pinto  Creek  is  important  for  bull 
trout  production  and  would  be 
affected  by  increased  fishing 
grayling  in  small  streams  in  the  area 
could  be  eliminated  easily  by  over- 
fishing 

Steep  Creek  not  of  great  concern 

Latornell  River  is  important  for  most 
species  of  fish  and  cannot  sustain 
increased  fishing;  it  is  an  important 
spring  and  faU  spawning  stream 
Cutbank  and  Simonette  Rivers  are 
not  likely  to  be  affected 

Musreau  Lake  could  accommodate 
more  fishing  although  rainbow 
fishing  is  poor  to  fair  now 

Peace  River  is  quite  silty  and  fishing 
success  is  low  so  it  could  take  more 
fishing  pressure 

Leddy  and  Cardinal  Lakes  are  not 
important  for  fisheries 
walleye  fishing  on  the  Smokey  and 
Peace  Rivers  could  be  increased 

many  of  the  lakes  in  the  area  have 
commercial  fisheries  presently;  there 
could  be  conflict  with  increased 
sportsfishing 

Graham  and  Peerless  lakes  are 
zoned  domestic  fisheries 
(subsistence  fisheries)  for  native 
peoples 


OPPORTUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPLEX  AREA 


COMMENTS 


potential  for  user  conflict 

Graham  Lake  supports  large  walleye 

and  pike 

Peerless  Lake  provides  walleye,  pike 
and  lake  trout  fishery 
Quitting  Lake  supports  no  fish 
smaller  lakes  in  the  area  cannot 
withstand  greatly  increased  fishing 
pressure 

31  -      Keg  River  is  important  for  spring 

migration  of  walleye 


36 


No  major  concerns  identified 


Presently,  lakes  such  as  Cold  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche,  Touchwood  Lake,  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
and  Calling  Lake  support  a  recreational,  commercial  and  domestic  fishery.  Conflicts 
between  these  users  can  occur  if  sport  fishing  effort  and  harvest  increases  greatly. 

7.3.2.2        Wildlife  Resources 

General  Considerations 

Negative  impacts  on  wildlife  resources  are  exerted  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Habitat  loss,  degradation  or  fragmentation. 

2.  Direct  mortality. 

3.  Indirect  disturbance  (harassment). 

The  extent  of  habitat  loss  resulting  from  most  commercial  recreation  activities  is  small 
when  compared  to  other  more  consumptive  land  uses  (e.g.  oil  and  gas  and  forestry). 
Even  though  habitat  loss  from  recreational  development  is  relatively  small  and 
localized,  effects  on  wildlife  can  be  serious  if  the  facility  is  sited  in  a  seasonally  critical 
habitat  of  a  threatened  species.  Incremental  habitat  loss  and  isolation  of  species  due 
to  habitat  fragmentation  must  also  be  considered  when  siting  a  recreational  facility, 
even  though  the  habitat  loss  associated  with  the  facility  itself  may  seem  minor. 

A  more  serious  issue  than  habitat  loss  is  the  proliferation  of  human  activity  in  an  area, 
that  accompanies  most  commercial  recreation  developments.  This  increase  in  human 
presence  often  leads  to  higher  levels  of  direct  wildlife  mortality  through  legal  hunting, 
poaching,  and  road  kills.  This  is  an  especially  significant  problem  when  formerly 
inaccessible  areas  are  "opened-up"  as  a  result  of  the  siting  of  a  facility  and  associated 
access  roads.  Technically  speaking,  legal  hunting  and  poaching  are  to  be  controlled 
through  game  regulations  and  enforcement,  however,  these  activities  are  often  not 
successful  due  to  limitations  of  funding  and  manpower  for  population  monitoring  and 
enforcement. 
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Disturbance  issues  are  generally  of  a  lesser  impact  on  wildlife  than  access  mortality 
and  habitat  loss.  The  possible  exception  to  this  generalization  could  be  those 
developments  that  use  wildlife  as  a  central  recreational  attraction,  or  that  are  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  species  that  is  particularly  susceptible  to  harassment  (Table  7.3). 

Upgraded  Campground 

The  upgrading  of  standards  for  existing  campgrounds  and  recreation  areas  should 
have  relatively  little  impact  on  wildlife  resources.  Little  or  no  additional  access  will  be 
required.  There  is  potential  for  increased  hunting  pressure  in  that  hunters  may  be 
drawn  to  stage  out  of  these  upgraded  facilities  to  hunt  for  longer  time  periods.  This 
would  exert  most  effect  in  isolated  areas.  Increased  visitation  will  generate  increased 
levels  of  garbage,  which  may  lead  to  bear  problems.  If  hiking  trails  are  situated  near 
upgraded  campgrounds  there  will  be  minor  habitat  loss  and  harassment,  although  this 
will  depend  on  the  extent  and  level  of  use  of  the  trail  system. 

Fly-in  Fishing/Hunting  Lodge 

Even  though  this  facility  type  promotes  consumptive  use  of  wildlife,  the  short  season 
(2  months),  low  visitation  levels,  and  limited  road  access  associated  with  this  kind  of 
isolated  development,  should  lead  to  relatively  minor  impact  on  wildlife  populations. 
The  level  of  impact  on  wildlife  from  this  type  of  facility  will  depend  on  the  extent  of 
river  and  seismic  access  and  restraint  on  behalf  of  the  operation  in  cutting  access  trails 
and  using  ATV's  for  hunting.  Habitat  loss  from  this  type  of  development  is  a  minor 
consideration. 

Lodge/Cabin  Development 

This  kind  of  development  will  have  considerably  greater  impact  on  wildlife  than  the 
two  previously  discussed  recreation  facilities.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  relatively  large  number  of  people,  including  hunters  and  outfitters,  would  be 
drawn  to  this  facility  because  of  its  larger  size,  increased  amenities,  and 
proximity  to  urban  centres. 
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2.  It  is  the  proximity  to  existing  access  which  will  promote  mechanized  hunting 
opportunities. 

3.  More  extensive  trail  system  associated  with  the  facility  wiU  lead  to  greater 
habitat  loss  and  harassment. 

The  main  problems  likely  to  arise  are  access  and  hunting  related.  This  will  be 
especially  significant  if  access  to  the  site  off  of  a  public  roadway  is  lengthy  and  directed 
into  a  formerly  isolated  area.  Snowmobile  and  ATV  use  can  displace  wildlife, 
especially  big  game,  under  some  circumstances.  The  severity  of  off-road  vehicle 
impacts  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  regulation  of  these  activities. 

R,V.  Campground 

This  type  of  facility  is  located  close  to  existing  highways  and  as  such  should  not 
contribute  to  access-related  mortality  or  indirect  disturbance  problems.  Some  habitat 
loss  (20-30  acres)  will  occur,  but  this  will  likely  take  place  in  areas  of  existing 
disturbance  (e.g.  along  an  existing  highway  corridor).  Water  quality  problems  could 
arise  from  sewage  effluent  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  would  affect  regional  or  even  local 
semi-aquatic  wildlife. 

Tourist  Hotel/Inn 

If  this  facility  type  is  adjacent  to  an  existing  paved  road  and  near  an  urban  centre  then 
impacts  on  wildlife  will  be  minimal.  If,  however,  a  gravel  road  is  upgraded  to  paved 
status  due  to  the  development  of  a  tourist  hotel,  then  an  increase  in  hunting  activity  in 
the  area  may  occur.  This  wiU  be  particularly  relevant  in  a  relatively  isolated  area. 
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Water  Based  Tourist  Generator 


A  large  marina  complex  may  affect  semi-aquatic  furbearers  and  waterfowl  through 
shoreline  habitat  loss,  harassment  and/or  changes  in  water  quality.  Of  these, 
shoreline  habitat  loss  has  the  most  significant  long-term  implications.  These  effects 
are  likely  to  occur  at  the  local  population  level  and  will  not  be  likely  to  affect  regional 
populations  to  the  same  degree  as  more  extensive  cottage  development.  If  cottages 
development  proliferates  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  marina  development,  then 
sensitive  species  such  as  red-necked  grebe  and  loons  could  be  seriously  affected 
(reference  to  follow).  Movements  of  wildlife  along  shorelines  may  be  affected, 
however,  this  is  not  likely  to  cause  significant  population  declines. 

Mountain  Based  Tourism  Generator 

Major  ski-hill  developments  and  four-season  resort  complexes  have  the  greatest 
potential  to  affect  wildlife  of  aU  of  the  seven  facility  types  reviewed  here.  Vegetation 
clearing  as  a  result  of  ski  hill  runs,  golf  courses,  accommodation  and  related 
infrastructure  can  have  significant  effects  on  wildlife  habitat,  at  local  and  regional 
levels.  Alpine  and  subalpine  vegetation  can  take  long  time  periods  to  recover  from 
disturbance  and  as  such  can  be  left  unavailable  to  wildlife.  Species  such  as  bighorn 
sheep  and  mountain  goats  can  be  displaced  by  these  types  of  facilities  as  a  result  of 
harassment.  Reparran  zones,  valley  battens,  beaches,  saddles,  and  ridge  lines  are 
often  the  most  heavily  used  by  large  mammals  for  migratory  movements  (Pederson 
1979).  These  are  frequently  the  most  desirable  sites  for  mountain  resort 
developments.  Roads  to  alpine  resorts  allow  access  to  wildlife  for  hunting  purposes, 
and  the  added  facilities  at  alpine  resorts  could  improve  hunter  success  (i.e.  more 
hunting  time). 

On  the  positive  side,  clearing  for  ski  hill  runs  and  golf  courses  can  provide  additional 
summer  and  winter  habitat  for  habionious  animals,  and  there  are  opportunities  for 
nature  interpretation  around  a  wildlife  theme  if  care  is  taken  to  preserve  local  big 
game  population  levels. 
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Site-Specific  Consideration 

Key  wildlife  features  of  each  development  area  are  identified  in  Table  7.4. 
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8.0  CONCLUSION 


8.0  CONCLUSION 


The  preceding  dissertation  was  intended  to  set  the  stage  for  reviewing  potential 
opportunities  in  commercial  recreation  for  northern  Alberta.  Clearly,  the 
background  information,  trends,  issues  and  constraints  collected  and  analyzed  for 
this  study  reflect  the  situation  as  it  has  evolved  up  to  1990.  Furthermore,  it  reflects 
the  views  and  findings  predicated  by  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
recreation/tourism  industry  at  this  point  in  time.  Any  action  taken  to  realize  then 
opportunities  presented  in  this  document  must  therefore  consider  the  situation  at 
the  time  the  actions  are  taken.  For  example,  recreational  trends  change,  the 
market  demand  rises  and  falls  at  differing  rates,  the  regional  tourism  plant  evolves 
and  economic  influences  will  shift.  Although  a  vision  for  the  future  was  respected 
in  the  opportunity  identification  and  assessments,  the  onus  will  be  on  the  private 
and  public  sectors  to  scrutinize  their  actions  more  as  time  proceeds  beyond  the 
early  1990's.  In  this  respect,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  appropriate  agency 
attempt  to  keep  the  northern  recreation  status  report  as  up-to-date  as  possible  to 
assist  in  future  decision  making. 

There  is  little  question  that  commercial  recreation  has  considerable  potential  to 
impact  the  economy  of  northern  Alberta.  Entrepreneurial  abilities  and  interest  and 
market  demands  will  continue  to  be  the  main  driving  forces  behind  this  potential. 
This  has  proven  to  be  the  case  in  other  sectors,  as  well  as  in  other  geographic  areas 
such  as  southern  Alberta.  The  promise  in  the  north,  however,  may  not  be  that 
imminent.  The  viabihty  of  some  opportunities  will  be  realized  in  the  short  term, 
while  for  others,  a  longer  timeframe  will  be  required  as  the  market  increases. 

Several  initiatives  could  be  undertaken  to  help  expedite  new  development 
opportunities  and  mitigate  the  many  constraints  that  are  inhibiting  the  progress  of 
the  industry  in  the  north.  However,  these  initiatives  will  only  come  about  if 
commercial  recreation  as  an  entity  gains  a  similar  profile  and  importance  attached 
to  it  as  the  more  traditional  resource  extraction  industries. 

Recreation  Inventory 

Northern  Alberta's  current  status  of  commercial  recreation  can  be  depicted 
through  four  key  aspects:   the  physical  plant,  the  operators,  the  many  issues  and 
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constraints,  and  the  opportunity  base.  In  each  case,  there  are  possible  attributes 
and  challenges  that  must  be  addressed  or  maximized  in  order  to  see  projects 
through  to  fruition. 

With  regard  to  the  recreation  resources,  activities  and  developments  that  make  up 
the  physical  plant,  it  is  clear  that  the  extensive  natural  resource  base  is  key  to 
support  new  recreational  and  tourism  developments  in  the  north.  However,  a 
significant  deficiency  to  date  has  been  a  lack  of  orientation  towards  the  tourism 
market.  Unlike  its  southern  counterpart,  northern  Alberta  has  tended  to  cater  to 
more  localized  markets,  which  has  in  turn  caused  less  appealing  products  to  evolve 
for  the  tourists.  The  vast  wilderness  resource  base  is  one  area  where  the 
commercial  opportunities  abound  and  in  which  the  products  and  services  can  be 
improved.  It  is  also  this  area  that  can  influence  the  growth  of  the  many  recreation 
activity  categories,  from  fixed-roof  accommodation  to  special  attractions,  as  well  as 
wilderness  adventure  products. 

The  recreation  industry  in  northern  Alberta  is  largely  subject  to  the  abilities  and 
creativity  of  the  operators.  At  present,  private  sector  participation  is  relatively 
limited,  leaving  considerable  opportunity  for  investigating  new  ventures  in  aU 
commercial  recreation  categories  reviewed.  Government  and  non-profit 
organizations  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  operator  base,  again  providing  an 
opportunity  for  private  sector  involvement.  The  types  of  recreational  activities  that 
the  private  sector  is  presently  involved  in  are  also  relatively  limited,  as  are  joint 
venture  projects  with  government. 

Over  75  percent  of  business  is  presently  being  conducted  during  the  summer,  a 
function  of  the  type  of  ventures  in  the  industry,  geographic  location  and  marketing. 
Potential  certainly  exists  to  expand  visitations  during  shoulder  seasons  and  winter 
with  proper  packaging  and  promotion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  industry  is  experiencing  mediocre  returns  on  investment  with 
only  slightly  increasing  or  maintained  markets  over  the  past  several  years.  With 
changing  market  demands,  the  business  community  wlQ  therefore  have  to  adjust  it's 
products  and  services.  Sound  marketing  strategies,  hospitality  training  and  business 
planning  skills  may  be  key  to  that  adjustment. 
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Several  issues  and  constraints  that  conceivably  challenge  the  expansion  of 
commercial  recreation  and  tourism  development  in  Northern  Alberta  were  voiced 
by  private  and  public  sector  operators.  The  pre-determined  categories  used  to 
segment  the  issues  and  constraints  helped  reveal  that  "government  imposed" 
constraints  ranked  as  the  most  widespread  detriment.  "Financial"  constraints  to 
development  ranked  second  and  "access  issues"  was  third.  Less  prominent  but  still 
very  important  other  constraint  areas  consisted  of  concern  for  the  depleting 
"physical/natural  resource",  "business  knowledge"  amongst  the  operators,  and 
"environmental  control  and  management".  The  identification,  review  and 
subsequent  elimination  or  mitigation  of  these  constraints  is  vital  to  expansion  of  the 
industry  in  the  north.  If  they  are  not  addressed  in  collaboration  with  the  private 
sector,  the  potential  exists  for  the  problems  to  continue  to  grow. 

Finally,  the  opportunity  base  in  northern  Alberta  leads  to  several  good 
opportunities  that  were  reviewed  and  helped  illustrate  the  potential  to  expand 
commercial  recreation.  Detailed  evaluations  of  opportunities  should  be  on-going, 
to  reflect  economic  and  market  feasibility  as  factors  change. 

Perception  of  Operators 

The  existing  operators  in  northern  Alberta  are  characterized  as  having  considerable 
potential  but  are  relatively  limited  in  their  present  scope.  Catering  largely  to  local 
and  regional  markets,  the  businesses  appear  to  be  lacking  in  visitation  from 
southern  Alberta,  other  parts  of  Canada  or  international  origins.  Peak  visitation 
continues  to  occur  during  the  summer  months  with  the  main  markets  being 
families,  young  groups/individuals  and  a  growing  seniors  market.  Hunters  and 
fishermen  are  an  obvious  adventure  market  that  the  northern  operators  have 
successfully  penetrated.  Potential  therefore  exists  to  expand  these  market 
segments  with  enhanced  marketing  and  packaging.  This  effort  could  allow  for  more 
of  the  businesses  to  operate  year  round,  expand  market  penetration  and  increase 
return  on  investments. 

To  support  their  potential  expansion  plans,  the  businesses  must  overcome  a 
number  of  key  limitations  or  constraints  imposed  upon  them.  Critical  to  their 
capitalization  and  operation  are  financial  sources.  The  cost  of  "doing  business"  in 
the  north  is  reportedly  higher  than  in  the  south  and  in  more  urban  locations, 
consequently  revenues  must  be  able  to  compensate  or  outside  funds  are  required. 
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Lack  of  start-up  financing  is  also  a  major  deterrent,  and  access  to  both  conventional 
financing  and  government  programs  are  difficult  due  to  the  perceived  risks  in  the 
tourism  industry. 

Operators  appear  to  be  frustrated  by  the  government  red  tape  that  they  encounter 
when  approaching  government  officials  or  accessing  programs.  Much  of  this 
frustration  can  be  circumvented  by  providing  proper  information  and  assistance  for 
the  entrepreneurs.  Nevertheless,  some  regulations  and  policies  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  aspirations  of  the  businesses.  Largely  attributed  to  the  Provincial 
Government,  and  to  some  extent  Municipal  Government,  concerns  range  from 
ALCB  regulations  to  local  parking  bylaws. 

A  third  limitation  or  concern  that  operators  are  confronted  with  is  the  depleting 
resource  base.  They  are  aware  that  the  wilderness  plays  a  key  role  in  the  future  of 
their  tourism  operations.  Without  the  forests,  wildlife  and  fish  stocks,  the  products 
suffer  and  the  client  base  will  ultimately  decline.  This  is  especially  pertinent  when 
the  tourism  products  are  limited  in  northern  Alberta  and  competition  is  available  to 
the  south. 

Commercial  Recreation  Travel  Trends 

The  tourism  industry  is  undoubtedly  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  internationally  and 
nationally.  Alberta  is  no  exception  as  it's  natural  beauty  and  cultural  attractions 
help  draw  visitors  from  around  the  world.  The  outdoor  recreation/adventure 
activities  have  become  instrumental  in  developing  the  tourism  base  in  this  province, 
and  the  market  for  adventure  recreation  is  growing  more  now  than  in  any  previous 
point  in  history.  Due  to  the  vast  natural  resources  in  northern  Alberta,  the 
potential  exists  to  create  a  diversity  of  adventure  recreation  products. 

Eco-tourism  and  its  many  attractive  features  presents  some  excellent  opportunities 
for  northern  Alberta.  The  potential  lies  in  the  small  capital  investment 
requirements  and  grass-root  control  by  local  entrepreneurs.  In  essence,  if  the 
commercial  recreation/tourism  industry  is  to  thrive  in  the  north,  the  wilderness  and 
wildland  resources  (land,  water,  wildlife,  etc.)  must  be  preserved  and  conserved  in 
substantial  portions.  The  international  trend  toward  non-consumptive  eco-tourism 
is  very  significant  and  must  be  maximized  in  commercial  opportunities  as  well  as 
non-commercial. 
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Growth  of  Northern  Alberta 


Northern  Alberta  will  continue  to  face  considerable  potential  for  growth  in  the  near 
future.  Population  growth  is  predicated  largely  on  the  industrial  projects  that  are 
expected  to  occur  over  the  next  several  years.  Populations  in  many  of  the  Census 
Division's  throughout  the  north  are  forecast  to  grow  by  2%  per  annum  while  the 
rate  for  all  of  Alberta  is  expected  to  be  1%.  This  impending  growth  should  have  an 
influence  on  increasing  markets  for  commercial  recreation  and  the  demand  for 
tourist  services  and  infrastructure.  New  tourist  services  and  infrastructure  should 
also  help  support  the  incremental  visitation  to  the  region. 

Opportunities  In  Commercial  Recreation 

The  evaluation  of  the  current  commercial  recreation  base  in  northern  Alberta  and 
an  investigation  of  trends  relative  to  the  north  has  prompted  the  need  to  assess  at 
least  eight  types  of  operations.  The  essence  of  the  suggested  commercial 
opportunity  areas  was  to  address  potential  demand,  as  well  assist  in  the  strategic 
allocation  of  tourism  developments  throughout  the  regions  of  northern  Alberta. 
The  final  selection  of  each  opportunity  is,  however,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  an 
entrepreneur  and  more  detailed  feasibility  assessments. 

The  recommended  opportunities,  ranging  from  campgrounds  to  major  tourist 
generators  have  varying  degrees  of  viability.  For  example,  if  an  existing 
campground  is  to  be  considered  for  upgrading,  the  revenues  may  have  to  be  quite 
high  to  offset  the  cost  of  improvements.  Market  supply  and  demand  must 
therefore  support  the  investment  at  that  particular  location. 

Two  types  of  campground  opportunities  have  been  suggested  in  this  report: 
facilities  for  full  service  camping  and  the  possibility  of  upgrading  existing  municipal 
or  provincial  government  campgrounds  and  recreation  areas  to  make  them  market 
competitive  for  the  private  sector.  The  latter  would  be  very  dependent  on  the 
particulars  of  how  a  government  agency  would  dispose  of  their  properties  and  the 
costs  involved  with  respect  to  sale  and  improvements.  A  private  sector  proposal  for 
purchasing  a  government  facility  would  have  to  present  the  merits  of  privatization 
and  economic  viability. 
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A  full-service  camping/RV  park  is  suggested  as  a  destination  type  of  campground. 
Either  the  area's  natural  attributes  or  a  major  tourism  generator  must  form  the 
basis  for  such  a  development  to  be  nearby  and  viable  from  a  market  perspective. 

Two  other  key  opportunity  areas  are  back-country  fly-in  fishing/hunting  lodges  and 
mid-country/front-country  lodge  or  cabin  developments.  Each  have  excellent 
potential  to  succeed  but  are  both  very  dependent  on  location  and  ability  to  provide 
good  recreational  products  and  tourism  experiences.  Good  business  management 
practices  must  also  be  instilled  to  create  a  viable  operation.  It  is  these  two  types  of 
operations  that  also  have  considerable  potential  to  cater  to  outside  markets. 

Opportunities  exist  for  tourist  hotels  or  inns  in  communities  that  have  potential  to 
attract  vacationers.  Unfortunately,  many  facilities  providing  fixed-roof 
accommodation  in  northern  Alberta  presently  do  not  retain  necessary  tourist 
appeal.  Marketing  plans  should  attempt  to  target  travellers  and  destination  visitors 
while  trying  to  avoid  the  normal  industrial  market. 

One  of  the  most  recognized  deterrents  to  commercial  recreation  in  northern 
Alberta  is  the  limited  market  size.  A  means  of  addressing  this  situation  is  to  create 
tourist  generators  that  will  help  draw  incremental  visitation  into  the  northern 
regions.  Northern  Alberta  has  the  potential  to  use  it's  vast  physical  resource  base 
such  as  mountains  or  water  bodies  around  which  to  orient  new  tourism 
developments.  Strategically  placed  and  marketed,  these  new  generators  can 
ultimately  cause  the  other  opportunities  to  come  to  fruition.  However,  due  to  the 
amount  of  capital  investment  required,  land  base  affected  and  planning  that  is 
necessitated,  joint  efforts  by  government  and  private  sector  may  be  crucial  for 
development  to  occur. 

Finally,  several  other  retail  and  service  business  opportunities  exist  to  complement 
recreation  and  enhance  tourism  in  the  north.  These  commercial  opportunities  do 
not  always  require  large  capital  or  operating  costs  and  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
variety  of  locations.  Possibilities  include  expansion  of  existing  ventures  or  cross 
merchandising  and  locating,  along  with  other  services  or  attractions  within 
communities  or  in  rural  areas  where  market  demand  would  support  it.  Basic 
tourist  services  for  the  motoring  public  are  also  recommended  at  convenient 
locations  along  well  travelled  routes.  Service  corridors  can  be  used  to 
accommodate  businesses  oriented  to  highway  commercial  land  uses.  It  is  expected 
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that  all  of  the  above-noted  opportunities  can  compliment  one  another  to  assist  in 
the  strategic  allocation  and  growth  of  commercial  recreation  and  tourism  in 
Northern  Alberta. 

Opportunity  Complexes 

Ten  opportunity  complexes  or  regions  were  used  to  define  the  general  locations  of 
opportunities.  Forty-four  (44)  opportunities  were  identified  for  further  scrutiny. 
Considering  the  potential  for  markets  that  were  obtainable,  adequate 
infrastructure,  complimentary  services  required  and  assuming  that  the  resource 
base  could  support  the  development,  each  have  some  degree  of  commercial 
viability.  The  criteria  used  helped  prioritize  the  44  opportunities  with  respect  to 
their  areas  and  types  of  development. 

It  was  discerned  that  out  of  all  the  opportunities  identified,  the  three  that  were 
rated  with  "highest"  priority  were  all  water-oriented  tourist  generators.  The  six 
opportunities  with  a  "high"  rating  ranged  from  supporting  services  for  the  generator 
to  another  generator  at  Dunvegan.  Those  opportunities  (8)  that  were  considered 
to  have  "considerable"  priority  were  largely  R.V.  campgrounds  and  hotels  or  lodges 
and  the  generator  at  Cold  Lake. 

With  respect  to  market  appeal,  it  is  evident  that  those  complexes  that  are  in  the 
"near  or  mid  north"  will  support  the  greatest  share  of  the  opportunities.  The  more 
distant  areas  from  markets  conceivably  support  less  opportunities,  but  their  market 
attraction  is  dependent  on  the  type  of  development;  for  example,  fly-in 
fishing/hunting  lodges  in  the  far  north  can  draw  national  and  international  cHents  if 
a  strong  product  is  available. 

Financial  Feasibility 

The  financial  feasibility  analysis  was  performed  for  each  of  the  generic  models:  - 
fly-in  fishing/hunting  lodge;  lodge/cabin  development;  tourist  hotel/inn;  upgraded 
campground;  upgraded  R.V.  campground;  new  R.V.  campground;  water-based 
tourism  generator;  and  the  mountain-based  tourism  generator.  This  analysis 
presented  order  of  magnitude  capital  costs,  operating  costs  and  revenues  required 
to  achieve  15%  return  on  investment.  Estimates  of  fees  and  charges  helped  discern 
the  visitation  required.  Although  this  information  provides  valuable  benchmarks 
for  the  entrepreneur  to  assess  their  interests  in  new  ventures,  several  factors  must 
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be  considered.  For  example,  scope  and  size  of  development,  location  of  facility  in 
northern  Alberta  and  attendant  visitation,  and  lastly  the  rates  to  be  charged  and 
duration  of  operation  are  instrumental  parameters  to  test  feasibility.  Each  case 
demands  a  detailed  assessment  which  would  set  these  factors  in  order  to  ascertain 
feasibility. 

Based  on  the  preliminary  assessments  of  the  generic  models  and  assuming  a 
nominal  rate  of  return  for  these  types  of  business  ventures,  it  appears  that  the 
upgraded  campground  option  may  be  the  least  viable.  Visitation  required  to  cover 
operating  costs  would  be  approximately  5330  site-nights  or  over  70  percent 
occupancy.  The  viability  of  such  a  venture  could  be  increased  by  dramatically 
decreasing  the  standards  of  development  and/or  removing  nearby  competition  and 
increasing  the  market  draw.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  purchasing  an  existing 
development  is  also  factored  in,  the  return  would  be  even  lower. 

The  two  different  types  of  lodges  appear  to  have  sound  viability.  Factors  to 
consider  are  duration  of  operation  throughout  the  year  to  keep  visitation  revenues 
as  high  as  possible,  keeping  staff  overhead  to  a  low  but  effective  level,  and  location 
of  the  facility  that  will,  in  turn,  influence  market  size. 

The  hotel/inn  suggested  is  to  be  at  the  higher  end  of  the  market  and  therefore,  can 
charge  higher  rates.  Its  viability  strongly  depends  on  location.  The  location  will  in 
turn  effect  market,  rates  to  be  charged,  and  ultimately  revenues. 

Two  possibilities  exist  for  R.V.  campgrounds:  upgrading  an  existing  campground  or 
building  one  from  scratch.  Although  the  capital  costs  of  the  newly  developed 
facility  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  upgraded  R.V.  campground,  a 
similar  occupancy  rate  would  be  necessary  to  cover  operating  costs  of  each. 
Therefore,  market  penetration  is  the  key  to  the  viability  of  an  R.V.  campground. 

Two  types  of  major  tourism  generators  were  also  presented:  a  water-oriented 
generator  and  a  land-based  (mountain)  generator.  Although  the  size  and  scope  of 
such  large  developments  can  range  much  more  than  the  other  proposed  models,  it 
is  assumed  that  both  operating  and  capital  costs  will  be  significantly  high,  especially 
if  critical  mass  is  required  in  these  facilities.  Viability  will  therefore  depend  heavily 
on  occupanc}^  and  visitation.  Even  if  a  high  occupancy  rate  can  not  be  achieved,  it 
must  be  appreciated  that  the  generators  will  form  strategic  elements  of  the  overall 


northern  tourism  plan  to  create  the  visitations  required  for  other  commercial 
ventures.  This  may  in  turn  warrant  government  grants  and  low  interest  loans  to 
finance  capital  costs  for  start-ups. 

Economic  Impacts 

Northern  Alberta,  the  local  communities  and  all  of  Alberta  stand  to  benefit 
significantly  from  the  development  and  operation  of  the  various  commercial 
opportunities  identified.  Granted,  the  economic  impacts  will  accrue  over  several 
years  depending  on  the  rate  of  development  and  visitation.  Nevertheless,  as  each 
opportunity  comes  to  fruition,  it  will  produce  its  own  direct,  indirect  and  induced 
impacts.  It  is  clear  that  the  larger  types  of  development  such  as  the  major 
generators  will  account  for  the  greater  share  of  the  impacts  and  that  the 
construction,  operating  and  tourism  impacts  can  also  vary  from  model  to  model. 
The  location  of  the  development  can  also  influence  the  leakage  of  expenditures 
from  local  economies.  Since  most  of  the  opportunities  identified  fall  into  the  near  - 
and  mid-north  parts  of  the  province,  any  leakage  will  likely  flow  into  the  Edmonton 
area  economy. 

Incremental  visitation  is  another  form  of  measuring  true  tourism  impact.  The  two 
main  models  that  are  expected  to  have  the  greatest  visitation  from  outside  northern 
Alberta  and  outside  Alberta  are  the  fly-in  fishing  lodges  and  the  water  and 
mountain  (land)  generators  with  approximately  90  percent  of  the  visitors  to  the 
facilities  being  incremental  tourists. 

In  order  to  assess  overall  impacts,  a  series  of  forecast  scenarios  were  developed  to 
reflect  a  low,  medium  and  high  range  of  development  that  could  accrue  to  the  north 
over  a  15  to  20  year  time  frame.  It  is  evident  that  the  cumulative  impacts  over 
approximately  20  years  could  produce  a  GDP  impact  of  $867  million  and 
employment  impacts  of  29,400  person-years  at  the  high  scenario.  In  summary,  the 
benefits  derived  from  these  new  opportunities  indicate  that  tourism  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  overall  economic  development  and  diversification  of 
northern  Alberta.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  viewing  the  impacts  of  just  the  new 
tourism  projects  in  light  of  the  performance  of  other  industrial  sectors  in  northern 
Alberta  or  Alberta  as  a  whole. 
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Environmental  Aspects  of  Development 

The  results  of  this  study  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  future  state  of  commercial 
recreation  in  northern  Alberta  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  environment.  Indeed  the  tourism  industry  depends  upon  the  same  resource 
for  its  very  existence  and  thus  environmental  considerations  can  exert  a  profound 
influence  on  the  nature  of  tourism  and  specific  commercial  recreation 
developments. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  or  aggregate,  potential  impact  of  each  facility  type  on 
natural  resources,  a  generalized  measure  of  impact  was  derived  from  assessing 
levels  of  impact  on  each  of  fisheries,  wildlife  and  vegetation/rare  ecosystems. 
Facility  types  with  the  highest  aggregate  impact  were  generally  those  located  in 
pristine  remote  natural  settings  with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  land  surface 
disturbance  and  attendant  infrastructure  (e.g.  Land  based  tourism  generator  and 
back  country  lodge/cabin  development).  Those  facility  types  characterized  by 
limited  land  surface  disturbance,  and  development  infrastructure,  that  are  located 
in  front-country  or  already  developed  areas,  tended  to  have  small  aggregate  impact 
scores  (e.g.  tourist  hotel/inn  and  upgraded  campgrounds). 

Worst-case  scenarios  were  envisioned  when  rating  the  environmental  impacts  of 
each  facility  type.  The  actual  impact  of  any  commercial  recreation  facility 
development  will  depend  on  site  selection,  impact  mitigation  procedures  used,  the 
scope  of  the  development  and  other  related  factors.  Furthermore,  impacts  on 
certain  natural  resources  (e.g.  fish  and  wildlife)  from  commercial  recreation 
developments  should  not  be  considered  in  isolation  from  those  of  other  land  uses  in 
the  same  vicinity. 

Summary 

Northern  Alberta  certainly  has  the  potential  to  expand  upon  commercial  recreation 
and  consequently  enhance  its  tourism  base.  Its  many  attributes  are  tied  to  the 
natural  and  historic  resources  but  commercialization  has  been  slow  to  occur.  If  the 
private  sector,  government  and  northern  communities  are  committed  to  orienting 
the  services  and  attractions  to  tourism,  several  issues,  concerns  and  needs  must  be 
addressed.  Only  then  will  the  industry  begin  to  flourish.  Furthermore,  once 
commitment  is  agreed  upon  by  the  necessary  parties,  proper  planning  and 
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execution  of  an  overall  tourism  strategy  for  the  north  should  be  adhered  to. 
Recommendations  have  been  suggested  to  the  intergovernmental  steering 
committee  for  this  report;  each  relates  to  a  series  of  goals  that  in  turn  formulate  a 
general  implementation  strategy  encompassing  seven  steps.  Although  this  strategy 
is  largely  oriented  towards  spawning  commercial  recreation  in  northern  Alberta,  it 
also  sets  some  sound  strategic  planning  parameters  to  enhance  tourism  from  a 
regional  perspective. 

8.1  SUMMARY  OF  ISSUES,  CONCERNS  AND  NEEDS 

In  this  section,  the  issues,  concerns  and  needs  that  must  be  addressed  in  order  for 
Northern  Alberta's  tourism  industry  to  flourish,  have  been  summarized  and 
categorized  under  the  pubHc  or  private  entity  that  is  either  responsible  for  the 
concern  or  is  in  the  best  position  to  address  it.  The  reason  for  this  approach  relates 
to  the  need  for  the  development  of  a  strategy  that  provides  for  quick  action  towards 
implementation.  It  is  felt  that  by  assigning  responsibility  for  action  to  the 
appropriate  agency,  the  recommendations  that  form  part  of  this  study  will  more 
quickly  be  addressed  and  the  concerns  overcome. 

The  strategy  for  implementation,  provided  later  on  in  this  Section  8.2,  emphasizes 
the  need  for  initial  action  and  interaction  among  the  various  agencies  in  order  to 
organize,  coordinate,  assign  responsibility  and  create  an  appropriate,  formally 
recognized,  jointly  agreed  upon  administrative  and  working  structure.  Only  then 
can  these  agencies  go  forward  in  unison  towards  the  development  and 
implementation  of  an  agreed  upon  tourism  strategy  for  northern  Alberta.  The 
commercial  opportunities  can  hence  begin  to  be  achieved. 

The  entities,  issues,  concerns  and  needs  listed  below  are  not  listed  in  any  order  of 
priority  or  importance.  This  exercise  is  carried  out  in  the  goals/recommendations 
that  are  contained  under  separate  cover.  In  many  instances,  the  concern  listed  may 
entail  the  attention  of  more  than  one  entity.  In  these  situations,  the  concern  was 
placed  under  that  entity  which  it  was  felt  was  either  the  most  responsible,  or  in  the 
initial  stages  could  best  address  it. 

Provincial  Government  Agencies 

1.        Although  the  government  is  encouraging  economic  diversification  through 
the  development  of  the  tourism  industry,  there  is  a  perception  that 
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Northern  Alberta  has  not  received  the  attention  that  other  areas  of  the 

province  have  even  though  this  area  contains  many  of  the  pristine 

wilderness  features  that  are  in  growing  demand  by  domestic,  national  and 
international  tourists. 

2.  Although  the  Provincial  Government  is  encouraging  the  private  sector  to 
lead  the  way  in  the  development  of  the  tourism  industry,  in  many  cases  they 
are  seen  to  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  private  sector  (i.e.  provision  of 
free  campgrounds  or  lower  camping  fees  by  the  government  conflicts  with 
private  campground  operators). 

3.  Reportedly,  very  few  private  operators,  municipalities  or  non-profit  groups 
are  aware  of  existing  government  policies,  regulations,  grants,  or  expertise 
that  govern  or  are  available  to  them  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
their  facilities  or  attractions. 

4.  There  is  a  lack  of  public/industry  involvement  in  the  Provincial 
Government  decision  making  process  relevant  to  the  control  or  regulation 
of  tourism-  oriented  issues. 

5.  Private  operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  government 
restrictions  pertaining  to  the  access  and  use  of  crown  land  for  commercial 
recreation  development  and  in  gaining  access  to,  and  use  of,  waterbodies 
and  water-courses. 

6.  The  hunting  industry  is  being  challenged  by  the  government's  outfitters 
policy  and  their  allowance  of  more  disruptive  natural  resource  extraction 
industries  (i.e.  forestry). 

7.  The  general  services,  room,  alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes  are  seen  as  inhibiting 
.  the  development  of  tourism. 

8.  There  exists  a  lack  of  a  coordinated  government  approach  towards  the 
research,  management  and  policing  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resource  and  the 
natural  environment  as  a  whole  with  regards  to  recreation  carrying 
capacities. 
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9.  There  is  a  perceived  and  real  need  for  relevant  Provincial  Government 
departments  to  better  coordinate  their  activities  (i.e.  policy  development, 
administration,  communication,  granting  procedures,  available  expertise)  so 
as  to  better  assist  private  operators,  municipalities  and  non-profit  groups  in 
their  tourism  development  endeavors. 

10.  Private  operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  lack  of  consistency  and 
equity  in  the  administration  of  government  policies  and  regulations  from 
one  region  to  the  next. 

11.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  major  destination/generator  attractions  in 
Northern  Alberta. 

12.  Although  Northern  Alberta  is  rich  in  culture,  history  and  heritage,  there 
exists  relatively  few  significant  historic/cultural  interpretive  centres 
compared  to  Southern  Alberta,  although  there  are  presently  a  number  of 
studies,  both  government  and  non-government  driven,  investigating  the 
potential  of  such  developments. 

13.  Very  few  formally  recognized  sanctuaries,  natural  areas  and  ecological 
reserves  have  been  set  aside  in  Northern  Alberta  by  the  government.  This 
could  add  to  the  tourism  attraction  product  which  should  be  protected  and 
enhanced  in  order  to  propagate  the  tourism  industry  well  into  the  future. 

14.  Poor  winter  road  conditions  inhibit  the  development  of  a  winter  season 
tourism  industry. 

15.  Existing  accessible  recreation  water  bodies  are  overcrowded,  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  more  access  to  presently  inaccessible 
lakes. 

16.  The  restrictive  nature  of  highway  signage  regulations  are  seen  as  a 
detriment  to  properly  advertising  attractions  and  facilities  to  the  travelling 
tourist. 

17.  Air  travel  is  restricted  in  many  locations  due  to  the  absence  of  adequate 
airstrips. 
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18.  There  is  a  need  for  more  joint  cooperative  marketing  ventures  among 
government  agencies,  tourist  zones,  municipalities  and  private  sector 
operators. 

19.  Private/public  sector  partnerships  pertaining  to  industry 
education/awareness  and  the  development  of  cooperative  industry 
strategies  are  very  Hmited  or  unknown  to  the  operators. 

20.  There  is  a  lack  of  accessible  hospitality/awareness/operational  training 
resources  available  for  management  and  staff  involved  in  tourism-oriented 
businesses. 

Municipal  Governments 

1.  A  number  of  communities  are  more  inclined  to  concentrate  on  attracting 
and  developing  traditional  natural  resource  extraction  industries  to  the 
detriment  of  the  tourism  industry.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  obvious 
large,  short  term  gains  that  are  perceived  by  community  leaders  with  regard 
to  attracting  large  projects  of  this  nature  as  opposed  to  the  much  smaller 
impact  related  to  one  man  operation  tourism-oriented  projects. 

2.  Municipal  planning  documents,  bylaws  and  regulations  inhibit  or  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  industry's  special  needs,  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  many  tourism-oriented  facilities  and  attractions. 

3.  Many  operators  feel  that  taxes  on  businesses,  land  and  buildings  are 
excessively  high  due  to  the  seasonality  of  their  operations. 

4.  Although  most  communities  host  annual  events  which  are  relatively 
successful,  they  draw  few  people  from  Central  or  Southern  Alberta  and  in 
almost  every  case,  hold  the  event  in  the  summer  only  (i.e.  few  fall,  winter, 
spring  events).  In  many  cases,  these  community-oriented  events  lack 
financial  resources  and  volunteers. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  the  provision  of  more  supportive  infrastructure  (i.e. 
improved  access  roads,  provision  of  directional  signs,  boat 
launching/access/marine  facilities,  staging  areas). 
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6.  Northern  Alberta  municipalities  spend  more  time  competing  than  they  do 
coordinating  and  supporting  each  other  with  regard  to  the  development  and 
promotion  of  the  area's  tourism  industry. 

7.  Private  operators  receive  limited  promotional  coordination  assistance  from 
municipalities. 

Private  Operators/Businesses 

1.  Very  few  operators  possess,  or  attempt  to  obtain,  the  tourism  industry 
training  necessary  to  run  a  successful  business  (i.e.  financial,  management, 
market  development,  staff  management,  etc.). 

2.  There  is  a  lack  of  a  qualified  labour  pool  due  to  the  area's  sparse 
population. 

3.  There  is  a  lack  of  major  tourism  destination/generator  attractions  in 
Northern  Alberta. 

4.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  international  and  domestic  markets  are 
more  interested  in  the  consumptive  use  of  wildlife  (i.e.  hunting  and  fishing), 
it  is  difficult  for  existing  operators  to  perceive  that  there  are  other  lucrative 
opportunities  to  be  pursued.. 

5.  Although  the  greatest  potential  for  Northern  Alberta  tourism  development 
lies  in  wilderness  adventure  product  development  (camping,  fishing, 
canoeing,  jet  boating,  wildlife  viewing,  etc.),  little  is  presently  being  done  to 
develop  this  segment  of  the  industry. 

6.  Most  attractions  are  catering  to  local/regional  markets  and  draw  very  few 
out  of  area  tourists. 

7.  Resort/cabin  developments  are  in  limited  supply  in  the  near  north  even 
though  the  potential  exists  to  capture  southern/central  Alberta  markets 
(Edmonton). 

8.  Existing  tourist  services  (i.e.  fixed-roof  accommodation,  restaurants,  etc.) 
cater  more  to  the  traditional  natural  resource-related  industries  than  they 
do  to  tourists  (i.e.  poor  quality,  unaesthetically  pleasing,  lack  of  hospitality 
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and  tourism  awareness  staff  training).  As  a  result,  the  quaUty,  type  and 
diversity  of  such  facilities  is  limited  both  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

9.  Private  campgrounds  do  not  supply  the  necessary  services,  entertainment, 
and  infrastructure  to  attract  and  hold  tourists  and  may  be  located  in  areas 
that  have  questionable  natural  attributes  (eg.  Alberta  Tourism's  Family 
Vacation  Destination  Resort  concept). 

10.  The  private  sector  has  not  developed  concentrated  recreation/tourism 
facilities  to  compliment  more  traditional  types  of  attractions  (eg. 
amusement  parks,  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  etc.  located  next  to  a  historic 
attraction  in  order  to  provide  tourists  with  a  variety  of  things  to  do). 

11.  Very  few  bed  and  breakfast  facilities,  guest  houses  and  country  vacation 
guest  farms  exist  in  Northern  Alberta. 

12.  There  are  a  lack  of  private  tourism  companies  in  the  area  offering 
estabUshed,  well  planned,  well  marketed  tours  of  Northern  Alberta,  even 
though  existing  road  patterns  lend  themselves  to  this  activity.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  small  market  and  present  lack  of  a  developed  attraction  base. 

13.  Due  to  poor  quality  access  and  service,  existing  fishing  lodges  are  having 
limited  success. 

14.  Private  operators  are  not  targeting  or  developing  specific  product  packages 
that  would  cater  to  potential  market  segments  because  they  do  not  take  the 
time  to  develop  realistic  marketing/promotion  plans.  Therefore,  their 
marketing  efforts  are  based  more  on  repeat  business  and  very  Httle  on 
"proactive"  marketing. 

15.  Operators  are  not  aware  of,  or  are  not  willing  to  develop,  the  necessary 
flexibility  into  their  operation  so  as  to  gain  access  into  other  market 
segments  especially  during  their  off-season  periods  (eg.  outfitters/guides 
catering  to  wildlife  observers). 

16.  There  is  a  lack  of  joint  cooperation  and  packaging  taking  place  between 
adventure  product  operators  and  other  facility  and  service  operators  (i.e. 
fixed-roof  accommodation,  airlines,  bus  lines,  restaurants,  etc.).  This  has 
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resulted  in  the  area  not  meeting  the  demand  for  high  quality,  reliable,  well 
organized  tourism  experience  packages. 

17.  There  is  a  need  for  more  joint  cooperative  marketing  among  Canadian 
Adventure  operators  in  order  to  access  the  international  market.  This  is 
often  due  to  the  fact  that  individual  operators  can  only  afford  to  market 
domestically. 

Traditional  Northern  Alberta  Natural  Resource  Extraction  Industries 

1.  Traditional  natural  resource  extraction  industries  have  a  more  dominant 
role  in  the  area  than  the  tourism  industry.  AJl  levels  of  government  and 
residents,  in  general,  do  not  see  tourism  as  an  equal  partner.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  significance  given  to  the  tourism  industry,  many  pristine  natural 
areas  are  destroyed  by  relatively  short  term  gain  natural  resource  extraction 
industries  to  the  detriment  of  the  long  term  benefits  of  tourism. 

2.  Natural  resource  extraction  industries  place  restrictive  regulations  on  the 
use  of  their  access  roads.  These  restrictions  impede  the  development  of 
wilderness  adventure  operations. 

3.  Commercial  fishing  is  depleting  the  fisheries  resource  to  the  detriment  of 
the  sport  fishing  industry. 

Financial/Insurance  Institutions 

1.  Financial  lending  institutions  are  not  supportive  of  tourism-oriented 
business  opportunities  due  to  their  lack  of  expertise  and  knowledge  towards 
the  workings  of  the  industry.  Limited  funds  are  therefore  made  available 
for  tourism  development  opportunities. 

2.  Operators  find  it  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  safety/liability  insurance 
due  to  the  inherent  risk  as  perceived  by  insurance  companies  with  regard  to 
many  tourism  adventure  activities. 
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Regional  Agencies  (Tourism  Zones,  Regional  Planning  Commissions,  Northern 
Alberta  Development  Council) 

1.  Tourism  zones  are  not  providing  the  coordinating  role  among  communities 
that  they  should  be  with  respect  to  the  development  and  marketing  of 
events,  attractions,  facilities,  tours,  etc. 

2.  Existing  tourism  zone  areas  are  too  large  and  unwielding  to  properly 
represent  and  serve  their  members. 

3.  Tourism  zone  officials  do  not  have,  and  are  not  readily  being  provided  with, 
the  marketing  and  product  knowledge  necessary  to  cooperatively  assist 
clients  within  their  area. 

4.  Presently,  regional  agencies,  in  the  development  of  their  policies  and 
regulations,  do  not  provide  for  the  tourism  industry  to  the  degree  that  they 
do  for  other  more  traditional  industries. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  sound,  coordinated  planning  in  the  development  of  both 
capital  intensive  tourist  facilities  as  weU  as  supporting  the  development  of 
non-intensive  uses.  There  is  a  need  for  more  cooperation  among  regional 
planning  commissions,  tourism  zones,  the  Northern  Alberta  Development 
Council,  municipalities  and  government  agencies. 

IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGY 

A  seven  part  development  strategy  is  suggested  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
commercial  recreation  in  northern  Alberta.  More  detailed  recommendations  and 
the  various  actors  necessary  to  see  the  opportunities  come  to  fruition  will  fall  out  of 
the  strategy. 

Strategic  Steps 

1.        Common  Goal  and  Understanding  is  Accepted 

Prior  to  any  discussions  with  the  business  community,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
common  understanding  of  the  project  report  and  findings  are  accepted  by 
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affected  parties.  Such  may  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

-  N.A.D.C. 

Provincial  Government  Agencies 
Municipalities 

Tourism  Zone  (Administration) 
Regional  Planning  Commissions 

This  step  should  also  entail  a  common  goal  about  what  the  results  and 

ultimate  recommendations  are  expected  to  achieve. 

Furthermore,  an  approach  or  direction  upon  which  to  present  the  desired 
results  to  the  business  community  (or  public)  should  also  be  agreed  upon. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  initial  step  in  the  process  can  also  entaU  preparing  a 
common  "vision"  for  tourism  in  northern  Alberta.  Implementation  of  the 
various  recreation  opportunities  and  follow-through  on  the  following  steps 
in  the  strategy  will  then  have  a  solid  foundation  from  which  to  proceed.  It  is 
assumed  that  most  affected  parties  in  northern  Alberta  want  to  see  a  "call 
for  action"  statement  that  is  common  to  aU  and  that  will  help  the  industry 
begin  to  grow  immediately.  Such  a  statement  should  be  a  result  of 
combined  input  from  agencies  such  as  NADC,  the  Tourism  Zones  and 
affected  provincial  government  agencies  and  possibly  drafted  by  an 
independent  party. 

2.        Appreciation  and  Support  by  the  Business  Community 

The  second  major  step  should  involve  the  business  community  in  order  to 
garner  their  support  and  understanding  of  the  commercialization  process 
desired  in  northern  Alberta.  It  is  expected  that  the  desired  results  or  goals 
of  the  above-noted  parties  are  best  presented  through  appropriate  business 
organizations.  Some  of  these  organizations  include,  but  should  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following: 

-  TIAALTA 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Local  Business  Associations 

-  APCORS 

This  initial  communication  with  the  umbrella  business  groups  can  take  the 
form  of  conferences,  seminars  or  written  communication  with  key  people 
and  strategically  chosen  contacts. 
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3.  Cooperation  on  Means  to  Proceed  Between  Private  and  Public  Sectors 

Once  the  business  community  has  provided  their  support  to  the  process, 
joint  decision  making  should  be  stressed.  Agreements  should  be  reached  on 
matters  that  should  be  evaluated,  studies  undertaken,  re-organizations  that 
must  occur  and  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed  prior  to  proceeding  or  that 
are  constraining  commercialization. 

An  agenda  should  be  struck  with  all  appropriate  parties  as  to  action  steps 
deemed  necessary  and  decisions  to  be  made  before  any  further 
implementation  can  occur.  Time  lines  should  be  applied  as  definitively  as 
possible  with  an  appropriate  organization  given  the  responsibility  to 
monitor  progress.  (NADC's  present  mandate  may  already  be  attuned  to 
taking  on  this  activity.) 

4.  Decisions  and  Action  Steps  Carried  Out 

This  next  step  entails  making  decisions  or  carrying  through  on  agreed  upon 
action  steps.  A  three  part  approach  is  suggested  for  this  aspect  of  the 
strategy: 

i)  Policy  &  Program  Evaluation 

ii)  Detailed  Studies  on  Issues  relevant  to  the  resource  base,  operator 
base  or  government  concerns  and  initiatives 

iii)  Organizational  Development  -  commitment  of  people,  time  and 
possibly  funds  to  support  planning  at  local  and  regional  levels  to 
assist  tourism  development  and  commercialization  of  recreation. 

The  essence  of  this  fourth  step  is  to  address  any  concerns,  issues  or 

questions  with  properly  researched,  analyzed  and  documented  information. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  relevant  agencies  will  have  recognized  the  need  for  and 

committed  resources  to  necessary  studies  and  evaluations. 

Planning  or  detailed  evaluations  of  particular  issues  or  geographic  areas  of 
Northern  Alberta  may  also  need  organized  groups  or  committees  to 
promote  and  oversee  the  necessary  work.  This  part  of  the  strategy  will 
assist  with  the  detailed  regional  plans  for  strategic  tourism  development 
areas  of  the  north.  Without  the  full  commitment  of  key  local  people, 
agencies  and  time,  the  regional  planning  initiatives  will  not  come  about. 
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5.        Planning  Implementation 


An  essential  ingredient  for  the  success  of  tourism  in  Northern  Alberta  is  the 
preparation  of  regional  tourism  plans.  These  plans  will  affectively  cover 
geographic  areas  deemed  to  be  a  reahstic  strategic  region  that  can  be  used 
to  develop  or  enhance: 

linkages  between  attractions 
critical  mass  of  projects 
cooperative  marketing 
tourism  appeal 
community  cooperation 
identity 

At  present,  planning  schemes  are  being  undertaken  at  the  local  level 
through  the  Community  Tourism  Action  Plan  (CTAP)  program,  or 
regionally  at  the  Tourism  Zone  level.  The  latter  approach  is  ineffective  due 
to  the  size  of  the  zones  and  poor  geographic  affiliations  between  the 
respective  areas  of  the  zones.  From  the  community  perspective,  it  has 
already  been  proven  that  local  areas  are  very  dependent  on  attractions  or 
natural  resources  in  the  immediate  surrounding  area  or  on  other 
communities  in  the  region.  The  regional  tourism  planning  process  would 
effectively  address  this  major  shortfall  in  the  CTAP  process. 

Two  aspects  to  this  step  are  required: 

i)  -     Establish  the  regional  focus 

Strategically  chosen  geographic  areas  (possibly  within  the  10 
complexes  used  in  this  report)  upon  which  to  undertake  detailed 
tourism  planning.  The  region  should  be  delineated  by  local 
input  with  some  professional  assistance  in  order  to  assure  the 
necessary  buy-in  by  local  entrepreneurs,  communities  and 
operators.  The  optimum  region  would  dovetail  with  other 
tourism  regions  and  use  proper  criteria  for  the  identification  of 
the  boundaries. 

ii)  -     Prepare  detailed  plans 

The  regional  plans  are  expected  to  help  achieve  new 
developments,  and  enhancement  and  ultimately  the  marketing 
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of  tourism  products  within  a  given  region.  It  is  hoped  that  plans 
will  be  established  to  obtain  short  term  achievements  as  well  as 
some  longer  term  objectives.  The  plans  should  be  used  to: 

assess  current  status  of  tourism  in  the  area 

investigate  market  trends  relative  to  the  area 

determine  which  options  (facilities/  attractions)  hold  most 
potential 

identify  viability  of  opportunities  by  assessing: 

.    natural  resources  potential 

.    environmental  concerns 

.    infrastructure  requirements 

.    financial  &  entrepreneurial  requirements 

.    policy  &  market  constraints 

.  competition 

segment  potential  by  scope  and  scale 

identify  strategic  approaches  to  development  of  a 
commercial  opportunity 

address  and  mitigate  constraints  to  development, 
help  establish  an  area  as  a  tourism  destination 
help  prepare  a  marketing  strategy 

6.  Commercialization 

With  detailed  plans  in  place  at  the  regional  level,  commercialization  must 
begin  to  occur.  Private  sector  interest  in  opportunities  must  be  created. 
Proposals  for  further  investigation  of  business  opportunities  must  be 
addressed.  The  need  may  arise  to  fund  or  support  feasibility  studies  and 
assessments  required  by  entrepreneurs. 

Incentives  in  the  form  of  capital  grants,  concessions  or  loans  or  operating 
assistance  should  be  evaluated  based  on  the  merit  of  the  particular 
development  in  the  regional  tourism  scheme  as  well  as  on  the  project's  own 
viability. 

Counselling  and  direction  to  entrepreneurs  with  sound  ideas  for 
development  may  also  be  required.    Various  private  and  public  sector 
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agencies  throughout  the  north  must  be  regularly  available  to  provide 
business  assistance.  At  present,  such  help  is  offered  by  Alberta  Economic 
Development  and  Trade  (Small  Business  Division)  and  Alberta  Tourism, 
and  to  some  degree  by  the  local  economic  development  staff  and 
community  futures  offices.  It  is  imperative  that  all  sources  of  counselling, 
including  the  conventional  banks,  AOC,  FBDB,  Apeetogosan  (Native  and 
Metis)  and  the  educational  institutions  (eg.  AVC's)  are  used  and  promoted 
for  commercial  evaluations.  Programs  provided  by  government  (eg.  the 
Management  Assistance  Program  -  M.A.P.)  should  also  be  maximized 
throughout  the  northern  communities. 

Lastly,  many  entrepreneurs  throughout  the  north  indicated  that  access  to 
good  data  and  information  to  plan  and  analyze  their  business  ventures  is 
limited.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  educate  and  direct  business  people 
to  sources  of  information.  This  should  be  the  responsibility  of  local 
economic  development  offices,  tourism  zones,  libraries,  educational 
institutions  and  Economic  Development  and  Trade  regional  offices  that 
presently  operate  out  of  Edmonton,  Edson,  Peace  River,  Grande  Prairie 
and  St.  Paul. 

7.        Support,  Maintenance  and  Monitoring 

Once  commercialization  of  regions  in  the  north  is  underway,  support, 
maintenance  and  monitoring  of  the  businesses  and  resources  upon  which 
the  businesses  are  based  should  be  undertaken  regularly.  This  element  of 
the  strategy,  should  entail  a  collaborative  effort  between  the  operators, 
muni'cipalities  and  respective  provincial  government  agencies.  The  essence 
of  this  step  is  to  ensure  that  ventures  are  maximizing  their  capabilities  after 
establishment.  Some  of  the  key  aspects  to  be  addressed  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

Operating  Assistance 

Addressing  business  management,  marketing  and  financial  concerns  or 
issues  that  are  constraining  ventures  from  expanding  markets  or  scope 
of  projects. 
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Training/Recruitment 


Addressing  hospitality  training  and  standards  required  by  certain 
operations,  including  permanent  and  seasonal  staff  as  well  as 
management  personnel. 

Addressing  the  challenge  of  recruitment  of  labour  and  managers  into 
the  northern  communities  that  can  efficiently  operate  and/or  promote 
commercial  recreation / tourism  businesses. 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

Addressing  the  need  to  continuously  monitor  trends  with  respect  to  the 
natural  resource  base,  markets,  government  intervention  or  any  other 
matter  that  can  cause  a  business  to  falter  or  help  it  improve.  Although 
initially  government  direction  may  be  required,  ultimately,  the  onus 
should  be  put  upon  the  operators  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  business 
and  environmental  matters  for  their  own  benefit.  Programs  of  doing  so 
are  becoming  very  effective  in  other  provinces.  For  example,  in  B.C., 
the  Cottage  and  Outfitters  Association  (fishing  lodges,  etc.)  have 
established  a  program  of  regular  feedback  to  government  officials  on 
fisheries  resources  and  catches.  It  is  beheved  that  the  monitoring, 
evaluation  and  feedback  process  is  an  excellent  means  of  improving 
"business  buy-in"  to  sustainable  development.  Partnership  between 
government  and  business  is  the  key  to  this  program.  Without  the 
cooperation  of  each,  the  benefits  derived  are  much  fewer. 
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